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OF THE PROGRESSIVE SOUTH. 


Shortly before going to press the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN learned by telegraph and briefly so announced last 
week that Capt. John Dibert, of New Orleans, La., had 
died at his home in that city on Wednesday, June 5. 
Captain Dibert’s life and achievements had closely and 
responsibly been interwoven with the lumber industry of 
the country to an extent and in connections but in- 
adequately recited in the earlier announcement. These 
connections had involved not only different localities but 
more than one kind of lumber and in a general way a 
protracted and eventful period of lumber 
history. Although not a very old man, 
Captain Dibert’s career had 
spanned the interval between the semi- 


active 


primitive and the ultra modern in lumber 
history. How he had witnessed and borne 
a capable and responsible part in the 
commercial development of the country’s 
forests it is the present purpose more 
fully to review. Parenthetically, the 
typographical misstatement in the pre- 
vious announcement that ‘‘charge’’ of 
the ‘‘lumber operations’’ of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. at Orange, Tex., had 
originally been ‘‘reposed in Captain 
Dibert’’ should have read as it was writ- 
ten, ‘*timber operations,’’ his first as- 
signment there having been of operations 
in the woods, not of those at the sawmill. 

At that time the affairs of the com 
pany were yet comparatively in the 
formative stage, not the higher commer- 
cial position to which it subsequently at 
tained and now oceupies. The advent in 
the famous ‘‘Caleasieu pine region’’ of 
this new element of boldness, energy and 
enterprise was regarded by the more 
cautious, less resolute and slower-going 
siwmill pioneers of that vicinity and 
period with grave distrust, amazement 
and disapproval. The recklessness, even 
‘foolhardiness’’ of the newcomers, which 
their operations were thought to show, 
prompted the pioneers to predict the 
prompt and complete discomfiture and 
probably ruin not only of the deluded and 
reckless intruders themselves but the in- 
dustry also. The rate at and the prompt- 
ness with which the latter proceeded to 
eclipse and distance their less adventurous 
redecessors were incidents than which 
nothing less convincing could possibly 
ve removed the doubts or allayed the 
ars excited by the new pace set hy those 


‘epressible, unterrified and resourceful 
former Jumbermen of the Keystone State. 
During this period and in the midst of 
s order of things Captain Dibert established his head 
wters near the waters of the Sabine River, the 
undary line between Texas and Louisiana, in the Cal- 
sieu woods, and began his campaign of providing logs 
the big sawmill on that stream at Orange, or a point 
nit 30 miles north of the Gulf coast. G. Bedell Moore, 
e of the original founders of the company, who, with 
nry J. Luteher, the senior, had seen lumbering service 
Pennsylvania where they came from, disposed of his 
terest in the Lutcher & Moore Co. years afterward and 
s since been in retirement. The standing of this com- 
ny in resources, facilities, methods and general reputa- 
m had been and still is upon the highest attainable 
nmercial plane. By a process of simple assimilation 
company and the city of Orange long. ago resolved 
mselves into a community of interests inseparable and 
common source of mutual support, enlightenment, 
| ogress and thrift. In this atmosphere of enterprise, 
lich ideals and steady push Captain Dibert found him- 


self wher he arrived in the South and east his lot with 
the Lutcher & Moore people. That the latter were therein 
equally fortunate has been demonstrated by later events. 

When this Orange operation was installed the eypress 
industry of that coast in the commercial sense was an 
entirely negligible quantity. Indeed, the time was not 
yet passed when the ownership of standing cypress was 
considered a hardship because of the taxation to which 
it was subject. Thousands of acres of the finest of 
cypress timber had deliberately been suffered to revert to 
the State fcr nonpayment of taxes at rates that today 
would be regarded as merely nominal. It was after this 





CAPT. JOHN DIBERT, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Died June 5, 1912. Aged 64 Years. 


that the availability of cypress in lieu of white pine 
began to attract the attention of the lumber world. With 
the diffusion of « more definite appreciation of cypress 
and its adaptability to structural and other important 
uses the Lutcher & Moore people conceived and with 
characteristic resolution put into execution the estab 
lishment at Lutecher, La., of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Co., with Captain Dibert its general manager. 
The marked success meantime distinguishing the history 
of this enterprise has largely been due to the personality, 
brains, energy and executive resourcefulness of the 
captain. 

The later established Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Co., at Donner, La., less immediately and exclusively 
dominated by Captain Dibert, has meantime had the 
benefit constantly of his experience, ripened judgment 
and personal prestige. His principal associates here, the 
same as at Lutcher, ineluded the principal stockholders 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. at Orange, except 





Mr. Moore, and in a way all of this highly successful 
trio of. interests have unbrokenly continued a harmoniously 
conducted family affair. 

Throughout the history of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, an organization embracing a very 
large majority of the mills in Louisiana and a number 
on or near the south Atlantic coast, Captain Dibert was 
with other-leading associates an ever present, active and 
helpful worker. Of all that pertained to bettered pro- 
ducing methods, more satisfactory inspection standards, 
higher ethical ideals and the maintenance of equitable 
relations generally Captain Dibert was infallibly a con- 


sistent advocate and of none in a larger 
measure than those affecting the interests 
of the man in the market to buy. 

Naturally his expanding operations 
brought added prestige and with it larger 
demands upon his time and attention. 
These demands, with the addition perhaps 
of consideration in a social way for his 
family, induced him some years ago to 
take up his residence in New Orleans, or 
at no great distance from either of the 
cypress plants in which he was _ inter- 
ested. 

Captain Dibert was a student of not 
only the problems immediately incident 
to his daily business affairs but of 
broader fields of research, among which 
the active principles of economic forces 
were perhaps a favorite. Never in any- 
thing demonstrative, upon occasion there 
was a quiet drollery in his discourse and 
a twinkle in his eyes that betrayed a keen 
sense of humor. Not especially given to 
speech making, he nevertheless spoke with 
readiness and force upon occasion and in 
that way was often heard in the councils 
of his cypress associates. While never 
dogmatic or intolerant, his opinions were 
habitually given with firmness and candor. 
As a rule he knew his subject before ex- 
pressing himself and, knowing, spoke ae- 
cordingly and with decision. If ever 
opinionated—and upon due occasion he 
was—it was to the extent only that he 
knew or firmly believed himself to be, as 
he generally was, right. If wholly or in 
any part shown to be wrong he would 
frankly say so, and that would end it. 
There were questions concerning which, 
of course, he at times disagreed with his 
associates, but in every such case his man- 
ner of expressing himself was of the kind 
that carries conviction. He knew eypress 
as an expert mechanical engineer knows 
machinery, and few problems relating to 
any branch of its manufacture and uses 
were not to him as an open book. As 
already intimated, when questions came up involving the 
buyer and were believed by him to be just and reasonable, 
he habitually ‘‘took sides’’ accordingly and was_ not 
readily moved. He rarely spoke at any length of him 
self or his affairs, but he was habitually patient and 
tolerant toward others with any elaim upon his attention 
or sympathy. Sufficient proof ef all this was in the now 
well remembered fact that his competitors rarely found 


oceasion to speak of him in other terms than of kindly 
deference and respect. There is no member of the cypress 
guild whose departure would be more deeply or sincerely 
deplored by his fellows. And that is saying a good deal. 

Captain Dibert’s last illness, culminating in heart 
failure, had been superinduced by a disorder of the 
stomach of long standing and a source of discomfort 
known only to his immediate associates and intimate 
friends. 

Following Captain Dibert’s death last week this reso- 

(Concluded on Page 83.) 
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No matter how good the sub- 
stitute you offer a customer in 
SASH and DOORS the desire 
for Real White Pine remains. 











Weed Quality Doors 


are pronounced favorites with hundreds of 
dealers all over the country who recognize 
the universal preference of builders for 
White Pine. We use in their construction 
the best California White Pine which has a 
particularly soft fibre and beautiful grain, 
and takes and holds paint like the good old 
Michigan and Wisconsin pine that was the 
choice of our forefathers. 

We make all standard stock sizes in a 
variety of styles and can ship large or small 
orders on short notice and at prices that 
will enable you to hold your trade at home. 


The two views shown herewith illustrate our factory 
facilities and enormous dry kilns. 




















Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 
Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 
guotation will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNEY 2885 

















Do You Want 





California 


Sugar or 
White 


Pine? 


We Have It 











A g'impse at some of our California White Pine timber. 


45 6 8 


a4 a 44 Shop and Better 


Annual Capacity, 30,000,000 Feet. 





Ample Planing Mill Capacity with Door and Sash 
Cutting Department. 


Write us for Delivered Prices. 


Fruit Growers Supply Company, 
HILT, CALIFORNIA 





Lumber Department. 






































This 
New Idea 
Saves Money 
for Dealers 
and Helps 
Trade 


With this Stave in your 
stock the 


Silo Business 


becomes the most profitable 
line a Retailer handles. 


Made of FI R—the recognized Silo wood. 





Now’s the Time 
and the 


“Crown” 
Concavo- 
Convex £2. staves 
Silo or 


LMTENT APLLIED FOR 


Tank Stave 


is the thing. 


The absence of the old fashioned tongue and groove adapts this stave to 
any size tank or silo from 8 feet to 40 feet in diameter. This means to 
you, Mr. Dealer—that you need carry but one pattern in stock to meet 
all demands—thereby cutting down your stock investment and elimina- 
ting the liability*of having unsalable odds and ends. ‘This ‘‘Crown"’ 
stave makes the silo business as staple as lumber for you as all sizes look 
alike to this stave. Fits perfectly and makes a positively air or water 
tight joint. Made of FIR, the recognized wood for tank or silo use, will 
last indefinitely. 


Write today for full particulars or order a carload 
on our guarantee that it will do all we claim for 
it—and control the silo business of your town. 


HOLLAND-COOK MFG. CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppminted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer. of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 

HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three oiner lumber newspapers. 




















NORTHERN PINE ACTIVE. 


Cloquet, Minn., seems to be a bright spot in the 
worthern pine trade in current time. Shipments are in 
lurge volume, as stated by our correspondent at that 
point, the June output promising to be much larger than 
that reached in May. There has been a heavy drain on 
stocks of No. 4 and No. 5, lumber that is in demand for 
‘ox manufacture, probably as never before. The call 
for those grades has also helped the demand for No. 3 
hoards, which promise to move much more freely than 
for some time. Stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 common 


boards and strips have accumulated, and are being 
oitered much more freely than heretofore. Lath is in 


good call and large sales of such product have been 
made, 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY RATES. 


From its headquarters at Washington, D. ©., comes 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week advice, pub- 
lished on page 57 of this issue, of the decision of the 
United States Commerce Court dismissing the petition 
of the railroads in the ‘‘ Willamette Valley case,’’ 
after years of expensive litigation, and according to 
green fir lumber and lath rates which should make 
profitable the manufacturing and handling of those 
commodities from the territory involved, and swpport- 
ing the earlier decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, from which appeal was taken by the 
Southern Pacific Co. The decision disapproves of the 
classification of the inferior lumber with the general 
run of more highly valued woods. In its judgment, 
the court declares, ‘‘regardless of competition, this 
cheap grade of lumber * * * could not get to mar- 
ket from the Willamette Valley without a favoring 
rate,’’? a fact which, with others, guided the commis- 
sion in establishing the rate of which the Southern 
Pacific Co. has complained, a rate which, in the lan- 
guage of the decision, ‘‘was fixed upon the theory that 
the lumbermen having been induced to enter the Will- 
amette Valley on assurances of a low rate were enti- 
tled, on the ground of equitable estoppel, to be pro- 
tected against an advance.’’ 

It will be recalled that the equitable rate of $3.40 
was established, after protracted litigation with the 
railroad company, by the commission, to remain in 
effect two years. Immediately upon the expiration of 
that period the Southern Pacific Co. restored the rate 
to the prohibitive figure of $5 a ton, applying on lumber 
of all kinds. Upon the manufacturers’ appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the rate was fixed at 
$3.50, when the railroad company petitioned the Com- 
merce Court to vacate the commission’s action. That 
petition is now denied, and lumbermen of the Will- 
amette Valley may now manufacture and ship fir from 
that territory to the south, specifically to San Francisco 
and bay points, presumably at a profit. 


REDWOOD “COMING BACK.” 


Evidences are cropping up here and there that Cali- 
fornia redwood is gaining ground in the market as a 
competitor with the other prominent woods. San Fran- 
cisco reports state repeatedly that the trade in redwood 
is making a remarkably good showing this season, not 
only in the State of its habitat but eastward this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. The demand has been so good 
that clear lumber has been sold off to such an extent that 





it is becoming really scarce. 

The redwood trade is especially strong and aggressive 
in the Kansas City market, whence it is distributed in 
Kansas and contiguous territory wherein the wholesalers 
of that market center have trade. It is used for siding 
to a large extent, for finishing, silos, general cutting up 
purposes, and for any application wherein wide, clear 
stock is especially available. 

The one-time prejudice in the interior against red- 
wood is fading away wherever it is used extensively 
enough for a test of its value for a variety of uses. 
Wholesalers in the Middle West and in the East are pro- 
moting redwood as never before. Heretofore the manu- 
facturers of redwood lumber have mainly depended upon 
the California trade and foreign markets for disposi- 
tion of their output, but such is the growth of demand 
in the northern States east of the continental divide 
that it looks as if a large share of the annual mill 
product hereafter will be shipped to the markets of 
the interior. 

The competition between the woods has helped in the 
introduction of redwood among consumers who are look- 
ing in all directions for available supplies, for particular 
uses, especially when prices are high and when there are 


searcities that can not be met by the stocks to which 
seekers have been accustomed. Redwood manufacturers 
have adhered firmly to price bases, preferring to hold 
their lumber rather than to sell it at cut figures. Thus 
they have gotten into the habit of having good stocks 
of dry lumber on hand. Dealers have seen this oppor- 
tunity to urge the sale of redwood, and they have made 
a success of such promotion. When consumers get into 
the habit of using redwood they persist in it, as they 
do with other kinds of lumber, and thus the trade will 
become large and established. Redwood shingles also 
are making a gain in popular appreciation, and are 
becoming more and more successful in competition with 
the other kinds of shingles. 

It is safe to predict that redwood lumber and shingles 
will hereafter be more prominent in the markets of the 
interior than they have been. 
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THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
held in Chicago June 6 and 7, will go down into history as the best, as.to both 
quality and quantity, ever held by that organization.. Chicago, through the 
Lumbermen’s Association, has again showed the world what Chicago’s ‘‘I will’’ 
really stands for; that it is the greatest convention city in the country; that its 
‘hotels are able to accommodate conventions without causing inconveniences to 
the general traveling public; that the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago is a 
live organization, and that its membership is made up of live men thoroughly 
imbued with the Chicago spirit of doing things and doing them well. 

The meeting further demonstrated that F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., 
retiring president of the association, is one of the really great presiding officers. 
With dignity and efficiency Mr. Diggins wielded the gavel in Memphis last year, 
but he was possibly in better form last week, and his rulings were always fair 
and impartial and were never questioned. During his tenure of office, covering 
two years, the association has been numerically strengthened and the association 
fabric as a whole has heen closer knitted by the exercise of his diplomatic 
executive ability. Though he retires from the presidency his ideas and ability will 
be retained, for the members immediately elected him director of the organization. 

Regarding changes in the grading rules the association did not approve of all 
those proposed by the inspection rules committee, nor did it give the northern 
members all they wanted. And here again the strength of the opposition is shown 
by the manner in which the northern members accepted the ultimatum of the 
entire membership. During the discussions they were not afraid to offer force- 
fully and eloquently their reasons why they thought the changes should be made, 
but after the measure had been defeated they showed no signs of resentment 
but pulled as a unit for the future success of the organization. The convention 
adopted one suggestion of the inspection rules committee on grading rules on 
white maple as follows: 

No. 1 white maple must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and longer; 4- aud 5-inch strips 
to be clear: balance firsts and seconds for grade 4 sides white. 

No. 2 white maple must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and longer; 4- and 5-inch strips 
to be clear; balance firsts and seconds for grade one side and 2 edges white, reverse side 
50 per cent white. 

No. 1 common maple must be 4 inches and wider, 6 fect and longer; white 4 sides; No. 
1 common for grade. 

Prior to this meeting there were no rules governing the inspection of white 
maple, so this may be considered a step forward. 

Socially, the Chicago lumbermen outdid all previous efforts in the matter of 
entertainment. The finance committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, of 
which Murdock MacLeod is chairman, was highly successful in collecting the 
sinews of war, and the entertainment committee, of which Oliver O. Agler is 
chairman, was equally as successful in arranging entertaining programs for the 
visiting men and women. The latter committee was ably assisted by the manage- 
ment of the Sherman House, which did all in its power to make the different 
affairs successes. On Thursday evening a banquet was held in the Louis XVI 
room for the men and one in the Venetian room for the ladies. On Friday after- 
noon the ladies traveled over Chicago’s extensive boulevard system to the South 
Shore Country Club, where they were tendered a reception and luncheon. In the 
evening, while the men were enjoying a unique smoker in the Louis XVI room 
of the Sherman House, the ladies were the guests of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago at the Garrick Theater. 

Much credit is due Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, for the smoothness with which the convention and entertainment 
features were handled. He had worked for months with the finance and enter- 
tainment committees of the Lumbermen’s Association in perfecting arrangements 
and must have felt amply repaid by the success of the fifteenth annual meeting. 


THE STATUS OF THE TAP LINES. 


The tapline muddle was further complicated this week by an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission initiating on its own motion a general inquiry into 
yellow pine and hardwood rates from the South and by the making of what the 
commission was pleased to term an ‘‘order,’’ purporting to settle the status of 
the tapline roads mentioned in the two recent reports filed by the commission. 

That the outcome of the tapline controversy would be a general unsettling of 
lumber rates from the South and particularly from points west of the Mississippi 
River has long been predicted. The proposed general inquiry, which it is under- 
stood will not actually be under way before some time next Fall, is apt to em- 
brace the entire southern lumber producing territory and, in combination with 
cases now pending wherein the blanket yellow pine rate is attacked, may lead to 
an entire readjustment of lumber rates in the affected territory. Just what 
direction such readjustment will take no one knows, and the experience of the 
last few months has demonstrated that guessing at the outcome of interstate 
commerce litigation is a hazardous occupation. 

The full text of the latest two orders will be found on pages 28 and 29 of this 
issue, and they should be studied carefully not only for their bearing upon the 
rate situation byt because they contain certain underlying evidences of the 
forces and intent on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or at least 
one of its members, responsible for them. 

It is the opinion of counsel for the tapline interests that so far as the 
order of dismissal relating to the cases of the first group of taplines is concerned 
there is no ground for action in the Commerce Court. This view is predicated on 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Proctor & Gamble 
case and in the Cincinnati Shippers and Receivers’ case. 

It becomes apparent from an analysis of these decisions that there is no 
basis for an appeal to the Commerce Court for relief from a negative or permissory 
order of the commission. It is also apparent that in the socalled ‘‘order’’ entered 
by the commission on Tuesday of this week there is practically nothing of positive 
or affirmative character which might serve as a basis upon which to project the 
case into the Commerce Court. 

Counsel for the tapline roads have persistently entreated the members of the 
commission to file an order of some sort which will permit them to proceed in the 
courts without resort to devious and tiresome litigation through the State courts 
or in the nature of mandamus proceedings which, if productive of results, would 
involve the loss of a year or two at best. Numerous promises have been made 
in response to these requests, but thus far such promises have failed of per 
formance and apparently the commission has finally signified its intention of 
wiping off the map those lines which it held not to be common carriers. Ap- 
parently also it has finally decided to fix arbitrarily the divisions and switching 
allowances to be made te other roads which it deems entitled to such allowances. 

Following the issuing of Tuesday’s order a telegraphic communication was 
addressed to each member of the commission asking for a reconsideration of the 
order at a hearing on Thursday of this week. 

Another development on Tuesday was the action of the United States Senate 
abolishing the Commerce Court. As heretofore reported, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has for some time planned ways and means to get rid of the new 
tribunal. The Senate having agreed to this program the Commerce Court, barring 
presidential veto, will go out of existence about July 1 and the business pending 
before the court will be transferred to the district courts of the United States. 

In considering the action of the commission, as evidenced by Tuesday’s order, 
it becomes apparent that one man controls the entire question of tapline divisions 
and that the man who stands in control of the subject holds himself above review 
by any court. In order to make this subject clear a brief explanation of the 
practice of the commission in handling cases of this sort will be helpful: 





General principles of interstate commerce law are laid down in conference, th 
majority of the commission agreeing. The application of those principles in 
particular case is then delegated to an individual commissioner. Under this pro 
cedure Commissioner Harlan became the dominating factor in the tapline cases 
The commissioner to whom is assigned any case seems to be allowed the wides: 
latitude in his decision of that case so long as he follows the principles to which 
the commission has committed itself. The Commerce Court Act narrowed rathe: 
than broadened the opportunities for review of the commission’s orders, and 
Commissioner Harlan, even prior to the decision in the Proctor & Gamble ease, 
doubtless was fully aware of the difficulties confronting any tap line or othe: 
party in interest attempting to get into the courts for final adjudication of the 
commission’s order. He was, of course, aware of the fact that appeal could be 
had from a great many orders which the commission might make in such eases 
but apparently it was his purpose to prevent such appeal and, having the ma 
chinery at his disposal, he has chosen to make an order of such negative or 
permissory character as would be deemed no basis for an appeal to the Commerce 
Court or to any other Federal tribunal. Thus it appears that Commissioner 
Harlan, possibly basing his action upon the theory that tapline divisions amount 
to rebates and that rebating must be abolished at any cost, has seen fit to con 
stitute himself the sole arbiter of the rights of these railroads, not only represent- 
ing many million dollars of invested capital but, what is still more important, 
constituting in the aggregate a vital factor in the industrial development of the 
South. 

That these cases have given rise to a situation unparalleled and unheard of 
in the history of traftic regulation or, for that matter, of judicial action in the 
United States, becomes apparent. If the Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
be permitted to exercise its own unlimited discretion in the matter of hearing 
and acting upon complaints without hindrance or check from the courts, and if 
it is to be held that an order dismissing a complaint is not reviewable in the 
courts, it goes without saying that the commission, in this respect at least, is 
as powerful as the Supreme Court itself, and it also is evident that the shipping 
interests and lesser railroads must Jook to Congress for a remedy in the nature 
of an amendment to the interstate commerce law which will afford them oppor 
tunity to obtain fair and unbiased action on the points at issue. That one man 
should arrogate to himself supreme power over any case, or group of cases, 
involving interstate commerce is not fitting; neither is it fitting that a body of 
men whose training has been along railway and business lines rather than legal 
in character should be permitted to exercise unlimited discretion with regard to 
the disposal of actions such as these tapline cases. 

No more compelling example of the need for a revision of the law could be 
afforded. Just as the Commerce Court by its conduct during the first few 
months of its existence aroused a prejudice so deep that Congress now sees 
fit not only to abolish the court but to wipe out the positions occupied by its 
judges and return them to private life, so the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by its arbitrary action in the tapline cases has given evidence of the need 
for immediate revision of the law under which it operates. 

A eareful review of the reports in the various cases shows that with respect 
to railroads working under exactly similar conditions the commission has, in 
some instances, allowed them wertain revenues and in other instances has declared 
them entitled to nothing. In the case of other lines where no similarity of fact 
exists, the commission has said that they are entitled to the same divisions. 
It has seen fit to take upon itself, even in the absence of any disagreement 
by the trunk lines and tap lines, the fixing of the divisions. It has allowed 
compensation for what it terms ‘‘switching movements,’’? in some instances 
payable to the tap line and in others payable to the sawmill company. In 
the face of peremptory orders from State commissions requiring the maintenance 
of common carrier service on many of these roads the commission has by its 
action confiscated their property; for it is well settled that the use of property 
for profit is in itself property, and it is apparent that noné of the tap lines 
can operate at a profit and that few can earn operating expenses out of the 
revenues allowed. 

Of course, some way will be found out of the difficulty. Such arbitrary and 
unreasonable action can not possibly be upheld, but the parties to these cases 
are going to be put to tremendous expense and, in the meantime, are going to 
lose needed revenues. New projects will be deferred and improvements in trans 
portation facilities in the States affected will wait until the whole tangle is 
straightened out. 

A general meeting of tapline interests should be held at once for the purpose of 
considering ways and means for carrying the cases through to final determination. 
That every tapline road affected by the recent reports or likely to be affected in 
subsequent proceedings before the commission be represented at that conference 
is vastly important. The railroad commissions of the southern States also should 
be represented in order that cooperative action may be taken to offset this blow 
at the progress of the South. 





THE MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


The arguments before the commissioner in the Missouri ouster case are re- 
ported very fully on pages 31 to 34, inclusive, in this issue up to a certain 
point, and will be concluded from there next week, being the only report made 
for any lumber newspaper. ‘The commissioner’s instructions are to report to 
the Supreme Court sitting en banc by August 1, though it is hardly likely he 
will have his findings of law and of fact ready by that time. The cause 
will be subject to further argument at that time; but while the findings of law 
will probably be closely scrutinized by the court the commissioner’s findings of 
fast will be practically conclusive. 

Only the main argument for the respondents is given this week, and a 
review of the arguments as a whole may properly await the conclusion of the 
report. It may be said, however, that little or nothing was left of the third 
and fourth charges of the State relating to the trades relation agreement. The 
curtailment effort of 1904 was shown to be economically justifiable, but largely 
ineffective, inasmuch as that year’s preduction was largely in excess of that 
of 1903; and it was urged that the law contemplated restraint of manufacture 
only where it reduced production below the reasonable consumptive needs, 
and not where it was necessary to prevent a waste which the purchaser and 
not the manufacturer must eventually pay, since it must in the nature of 
things be distributed over the average costs of production included in the 
average price. In any event, the argument supporting the 3-year statute of 
limitations was particularly strong and would bar the curtailment incident. 

The State made a great point of the association prices, but counsel after show- 
ing how necessary in all lines of trade is a knowledge of actual markets 
challenged the State to show in what other manner it would have been possible 
in the yellow pine industry to accomplish this necessary result. The State 
coneeded the great value of uniform grades and inspection, and yet anyone 
acquainted with the industry knows that this has had as direct an effect upon 
selling prices as has the market information—and it is practically a foundation 
for it, since it is impossible to make quotations unless the commodity quoted 
has a known quality. 

The case for the respondents was well and ably presented; if they now lose 
it will be an indictment, not of them, but of the Missouri statute in 1's 
application to practical business affairs, and of the interpretation placed upon 
it. A bad law can do little harm if wise men are entrusted with its administra- 
tion; the best of laws is capable of distortion if political demagoguery be in 
command, The prosecution of the case has not been distinguished by fairness 
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id a desire to reveal the essential truth, but the lumbermen and their counsel 
lave been impressed with the patience and industry of the commissioner and 
jeave the case in his hands with much confidence in his intelligence, common 
sense and ability to distinguish between the meat and the shell of the facts 
and legal issues involved. 


PRICES HOLDING FIRM. 


A feature of current lumber trade, frequently referred to in reports from the 
markets, is that even where there lately has been a slackening of demand prices 
are being maintained at the advances made since the first of the year. It is 
stated from Newark, N. J., that though the demand for the hardwoods is light 
prices have advanced within comparatively recent time $2 to $3 a thousand. 
Yellow pine also is stiff at $28 to $30 a thousand for ordering grades. 

In the Ohio River and the Mississippi River hardwood centers and at Nashville 
the same tenacious holding of prices is observed. In fact, throughout the man- 
ufacturing branch of the business there is firmness of prices, irrespective of the 
amount of actual demand. 





Doubtless the curtailment of production last winter and early spring on account 
of cold weather, rains and floods had the effect to reduce supplies at initial points 
and with the hand-to-mouth buying that has been the rule for a year or more, 
tended to reduce stocks at both ends of the business. At the same time consump- 
tion has equaled or passed the supply of dry lumber, so that there is always an 
opening for the entry of seasoned stocks into the avenues of distribution. Besides, 
the extraordinary call for car and railroad stuff that has continued for some time 
must be taken into account. 

Yet the extraordinary insistence of producers that they will not drop prices 
below a certain level is something to marvel at, especially in cases where trade 
is dull. It remains to be seen whether the attitude of the mill men is to continue 
throughout the year in the face of what may be a downward sloping of demand; 
for here and there a slowing down is reported because of doubts about the crop 
outcome, political aspects that do not suit a considerable number, labor troubles 
and the actual scarcity of labor in some districts, and other influences that cause 
hesitation. It is probable, however, that the firmness of prices, with some excep- 
tions, of course, can be attributed to the fact that prices must be held at the 
present level to save losses in manufacture and sales. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








June is the pivotal month in the crop season, and in this month events fore- 
shadow the results of semiannual settlements and disbursements, and the end of 
the fiscal vear. In these respects June has an especial interest to the lumber 
trade, but mainly it is with reference to crop conditions. This year, also, the 
agitation concerning the next presidency, and the general political complexion, 
interest lumbermen as well as other citizens. The most vital considerations among 
lumber manufacturers and dealers at the present time are the state of the crops 
and the probabilities concerning the outcome. These features of the situation 
are being taken into account by all classes of business men, from the farmers 
down to the Wall Street stock gamblers. During May reports of crop conditions 
were mixed, because the grain speculators on the bull and bear sides of the May 
deliveries sought to influence the market by coloring the reports to suit their 
purposes. On the contrary, the security speculators and the railroad men gave 
forth a promising view of crop conditions, upon which much depended for pros- 
perity in their especial lines. Between the two extremes there was the honest 
expression of farmers, bankers and merchants, who sought the truth in the matter. 
That the outlook for winter wheat could be better than present appearances 
indicate must be acknowledged. Undoubtedly, there is a lack of good conditions 
that can not be made better by favorable weather hereafter. But this does not 
pertain to the whole area sown to that grain. Sections of the winter wheat 
territory west of the Mississippi were favored with a fair to good stand at the 
opening of spring, the growth having been vigorous enough to assure good yields. 
In other sections, particularly in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, the stand is 
thin, the straw small and the heads short. Many fields were plowed up for corn, 
hecause there was not wheat enough to make it pay for the use of the land. 
This was especially true of the dry section in the western parts of those States. 
Yet there will be winter wheat, and the railroad managers have faith enough in 
the outcome to place a liberal supply of cars in the Middle West beyond the 
Mississippi River and in the Southwest for the early movement of the crop. If 
there shall be Jess wheat than last year prices probably will be high, as a 
tendency toward the arrest of decline is already seen in the markets. The 
farmers who will have wheat to sell have firm faith that they will get $1 or 
more a bushel for their crop, and are holding for the minimum figure. 


In the spring wheat states of the Northwest the crop is being held back by 
cold weather and less than the normal amount of rain. The plant shows a good 
stand, however, and is healthy. There is yet time enough for a bumper spring 
wheat erop. Corn is backward, but there is time enough for that also, though 
the weather must be favorable from now on. Other crops have felt the influence 
of a backward season, but there is yet a chance for favorable temperature and 
rainfall to push them to maturity. For one thing, the hay crop promises well 
where there has been sufficient moisture, and pasturage has been good. In the 
Washington-Oregon-Idaho fruit area the prospects never were better, while wheat 
promises abundant yield. The railroad traffic managers are making great prepara- 
tions for a heavy traffic from intermountain territory during the late summer and 
early fall. Late reports from Kansas state that recent rains have much improved 
the condition of wheat, offsetting notably the hot winds and dry weather of pre- 
ceding weeks. The situation in this respect is much improved, and the estimates 
now are for 80,000,000 bushels for the State, which will be the basis for a good 
late summer and early fall lumber trade. 


* * * 


Taking a general survey, it appears that no marked change in the lumber trade 
las oceurred during the last week. There are the same shortage of dry stocks at 
the southern pine mills previously reported, the firm market for hardwoods on 
account of lack of dry lumber at southern mills, and increased interest in Pacific 
coast lumber because of the excellent outlook for demand during the remainder 
of the year. From several points come reports of a slight slackening of orders 
Within a few days, doubtless caused by the near approach of July 1, the end of 
the fiseal year, the time of semiannual settlements, recasting of plans for the 
future, and beginning of the usual outing season. Probably the coming presi- 
dential conventions are having some effect in diverting attention from business 
and causing some hesitancy about new commitments until the uproar shall have 
jussed and the political skies shall have become clearer or more clouded, as the 
result may be. But on the whole the manufacturing branch of the lumber business 
cinains in a strong position so far as demand is concerned, and prices are well 
iivintained against attempts here and there to secure concessions. The fact is 
that not all kinds of shipping dry lumber are in large supply, while shipments 
ire still much delayed, especially from the southern districts that were subjected 
‘0 spring floods. Handlers of southern pine and hardwoods still complain of 
‘uability to get lumber delivered as fast as desired, though this condition im- 
| roves as the season progresses. Apparently the policy of buyers is unchanged in 
respeet to buying only as lumber is needed. The time in the season has arrived 

ien retailers and consumers sean closely the market for the purpose of making 

ire of the right time to buy. The question of the probable outcome of the crops 
to be settled, as well as that concerning the amount of increased production 
‘sual at this season. While it is probable that there will be no extensive stocking 
for several weeks, what with the shortage of supplies in the hands of consumers 
ind retailers, together with the slowness of deliveries from the southern mills, 
‘rade will be maintained in large volume to meet the current demand, 


* % * 


\t St. Louis there is a slight easing up in the yellow pine business, which 
attributed to the busy season among the farmers. Of course, that is but a 
pattial statement of the case; for the farmers’ trade is but a branch of the 
‘cllow pine business, though an important one as involving the disposition of 
rd stock. A good demand from the railroads and car works continues and a 
vady requirement from northern builders and factories. that use yellow pine. 
‘roduction has not improved appreciably, except in spots, says the St. Louis 
port, though from Shreveport to the Gulf, it is stated from Houston and other 
‘ints, most of the mills are in operation. At Kansas City, it is declared, the 


southern pine market appears more solid than for several years. Mills continue 
generally short of dry stock with which to fill immediate orders, though the mills 
are mostly cutting at full capacity. Labor troubles in the mill districts have 
been an incentive to large buyers for placing orders in advance. Retails stocks 
in the Kansas City territory are low, and the line yard men are beginning to fil] 
in for the fall trade. Farther south, in the mill districts, reports indicate almost 
a boom in demand. There is a persistent call from the railroads for timber and 
ties, and for car material. The export business also is pronounced active. New 
Orleans reports an active demand from all quarters. The output of the mills 
has increased considerably during two weeks, but owing to the brisk call and the 
unbalanced and depleted state of mill assortments there has been little or no 
accumulation. At Hattiesburg and Meridian, Miss., reports indicate a continued 
call for a wide range of product, the demand being especially strong for railroad 
timber, car stuff and dressed shed stock. In Alabama, Georgia and Florida the 
mills are steadily employed on domestic and foreign orders, and prices on lumber 
going north are well maintained, though some discrepancies are reported on 
railroad and other special stuff in central Florida. The yellow pine business as a 
whole is in a strong position, and the price situation is better than for several 
years, based on and actuated by no organization or combination but simply on 
the economic ground that demand, in relation to supply, justified individual 
manufacturing concerns in holding for steady and level values. Undersupply 
has brought about this better state of the market; what the effect will be when 
full capacity is again employed and lumber is being turned out at the usual 
slashing rate remains to be scen. Late reports from north Florida and south 
Georgia are to the effect that recent rains have caused the shutdown of practically 
all the mills in that section, which amounts to a curtailment of production to 
the extent of 2,500,000 feet daily. It is thought that this will result in the 
refusal or holdup of many orders. At the same time most mills are supplied with 
orders for a 30-day run. 
% * 

Manufacturers and handlers of Pacific coast lumber feel much encouraged by 
the outlook. Demand is holding up well, and is rather increasing in respect to 
yard stock. At Seattle the market continues firm, with indications of price 
advances in certain grades. Retail yard demand is improving and good business 
from this branch is expected. Prices of logs on Puget Sound are increasingly 
firm, and it is expected there will be an advance on June 1. It is said at that 
point that cargo demand, presumably coastwise, is rather light, with prices not 
particularly inviting. Prices of red cedar shingles continue firm, with demand 
good and little surplus on hand. It is believed that prices will not decline. At 
Tacoma the market for fir lumber is reported healthy, the demand being sufti- 
ciently large to take care of all output. Some mills have announced an advance 
of red cedar shingle prices. Everett is counting heavily on the good crop reports 
received from the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington as a 
basis for a fall lumber trade. A heavy demand for cedar shingles is reported 
in that district, prices showing a tendency to get out of the rut into which they 
have dragged for a jong time. Coastwise and foreign shipping, however, is 
scarcely as brisk as it was some time ago. As reported from Centralia, the lumber 
market in the Grays Harbor district lately has been very steady, wtih a slight 
improvement in some particulars, especially in yard stock. Shingles are tending 
upward in price, and hope is indulged of a considerable advance before the end 
of the season. At Portland the lumber market seems to be improving continually 
and prices are becoming firmer. Shipments to California are increasing, while 
local demand shows enlargement. The log market remains unchanged, with 
prices firm. 

* *% 

At San Francisco pecple connected with the lumber trade are growing more 
optimistic as the season advances. Redwood is in greater demand than for 
several years. The wood is gaining friends in the Missouri Valley States, the 
center of the wholesale business in that line being largely at Kansas City. 
Redwood is being used for siding, finishing, shop work of various kinds. Clear 
stock is being used up to the extent of creating a positive shortage at points of 
origin. Offshore business at San Francisco is exceptionally good. California 
white pine is looking up, and stocks of shop at mountain mills are light. Heavy 
shipments of white and sugar pine have been made since last winter. 

Nothing but good reports come from the hardwood markets. Dry lumber at 
mill and river points is in low supply, and is being delivered so moderately that 
it is easy to maintain prices. Plain oak is the leader, quarter sawed is selling well 
and steadily, and prices are firm. There is a loud eall for railroad and all dimen 
sion oak for a variety of manufacturing purposes. All coarse hardwood stocks 
available for box making are in demand rather in excess of supply, the strongest 
all being for cottonwood and gum, with poplar having its due share of the 
trade. A good poplar demand is reported from Ashland and Nashville, as well 
as from other points. Supplies of both good and coarse poplar are being disposed 
of easily. In northern woods the surplus at Michigan and Wisconsin mills seems 
to have been sold, while the demand is well maintained. Dry maple, red birch, 
elm and basswood have takers equal to the supply of dry lumber. 


In northern pine there seems to be a heathly movement without any particular 
stir. All box grades are sought after to the limit of supply. Hemlock is doing 
relatively well, as heretofore reported. Pennsylvania and New York spruce is 
selling well, but in the Boston market Maine spruce is not as brisk as it was, since 
the dealers are at odds with the mill men about prices. 

The supply of cypress at Louisiana mills is short and broken in assortments 
heeause of the floods. The market north is scarcely well supplied, and stocks are 
running down. This induces a strong holding for prices at the mills. 

North Carolina pine is selling up to the limit of the mill supply, especially for 
the lower grades. Shipments are being rushed forward by rail as fast as the stock 
is sufficiently dry. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Katmai volcano in Alaska is in eruption. It is estimated 
that an area of 3,000 square miles, much of it fertile terri- 
tory, has been covered to a depth of several inches by the 
volcanic ashes. 


Escorted by the second division of the United States At- 


lantic fleet with Rear Admiral Winslow in command, the 
three visiting warships of the German navy—the Moltke, 
Stettin and Bremen—arrived at New York June 9 and an- 


chored in the Hudson River. 

A marriage aid bureau at Washington, conducted by the 
United States Government with counselors in each city to 
help men and women make scientific marriages, is the plan 
of Dr. Sarah N. Merrick, of Cambridge, Mass., widely known 
for her research work at Harvard. 

Twin wireless stations to communicate direct with Lon- 
don will be built along the New Jersey coast within a year 
by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., of America, at an 
estimated cost of $750,000 each. The distance is 6,100 miles. 

A conference of governors of Washington, Oregon, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana and Idaho will 
meet at Seattle, Wash., July 5 to 8 to plan a campaign and 
suggest legislation which will assist the northwestern states 
in more rapid development and stem the tide of emigration 
from this country to the Canadian Northwest. 

The first hearing in the suit brought by the United States 

Government against certain steamship companies to bring 
about dissolution of the North Atlantic conference will be 
held at New York City June 17. 
Representing 288,000 Sunday schools, with more than 
28,000,000 members, the world’s central committee met at 
Philadelphia recently and arranged plans for the seven 
World’s Sunday School convention to be held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, July 8-15, 1918. Four ocean liners have been 
chartered to convey the delegates from the United States 
and Canada. 

Lieut. Leighton W. MHazelhurst, Seventeenth Infantry, 
U. S. A., of Macon, Ga., and A. L. Weich, of Washington, 
were killed June 11 when an aeroplane in which they were 
flying fell at the Army aviation school at College Park, Md. 

The Governor of Nevada June 11 appointed George Wing- 
field as United States Senator to fill the unexpired term of 
George S. Nixon, who died recently. 

setween and 30,000 men will be needed in the 
harvest fields of Kansas beginning June 20, according to a 
statement made public recently by Charles Harris, director 
of Kansas State free employment bureau at Topeka. 


25,000 


A pretentious library building, which is regarded by 
architects as one of the best equipped in the United States, 
was added to the educational resources of Chicago June 11 
when the faculty, graduates, students and friends of the 
University of Chicago dedicated for use the new William 
Rainey Harper memorial on the university campus. 

Taking of testimony before the House Committee which 
is investigating the so-called money trust was begun at New 
York City recently. 

For the purpose of destroying the 
monopoly of the aluminum trust, an agreed decree was 
entered in the United States District court at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 7 against the Aluminum Co. of America. The 
company is forbidden to participate in any combination or 
agreement to control the output of prices of aluminum. 


alleged substantial 


Washington. 


debate the House of Representatives 
June 10 refused to concur in the Senate amendment to the 
metal schedule nullifying the Canadian reciprocity treaty by 
a vote of 144 to 101. 
The Senate by a 
army bill which 
officer shall be 


After an all-day 


vote of 27 to 24 
provides, 


June 10 passed the 
other things, that no 
detailed as chief of staff unless he shall have 


among 


served 10 years as a commissioned line officer below the 
rank of brigadier general. ‘This may result in the retire 
ment of Gen. Leonard Wood. 

At a conference June 8 the Senate decided to vote on 


the question of unseating Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, July 
6. In the event of the adjournment of Congress 
than July 6 the voting time will be advanced. 


earlier 


Senator Foster, as dean of the Congress 
from the Mississippi Valley States, will call a conference of 
the senators and representatives from these States to con- 
sider plans to be presented to Congress for federal control 
of all levees. 


members of 


The entire proceeds of the Panama bonds of 1961, 
issued than a have spent. The total 
cost of the waterway, it is estimated, will be $375,200,980. 
of which $274,908,000 has been expended to date. 


less year been 


ago, 


The House June 7 voted, 72 to 47, not to include in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill the money necessary to con- 
tinue President Taft's tariff board during the coming fiscal 
year. 

Representative Berger June 7 began impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Federal Judge Hanford, of Seattle, who 
recently deprived Leonard Olsen, of that city, of his citizen- 





ship because he was a socialist. The House adopted Mr. 
Berger's resolution directing the judiciary committee to in- 
vestigate. 

& convention providing for the immediate establishment 
of the of parcels post between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama was signed June 6 by Post- 
master General Hitchcock and Senor Don Ricardo Arias for 
their respective countries. Mr. Hitcheock is negotiating 
with Portugal, French Guiana, Martinique and Guadaloupe 
for the extension of the parcels post system to them. 


system 


Steam roads in the United States during February netted 
revenues amounting to $55,542,125.93, according to a bul- 
letin just compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The total operating revenues are given as $211,477,818.73, 
and the total operating expenses at $155,935,692.80. 

A report of the Census Bureau just issued states that 
on the last census, as taken April 15, 1910, there were in 
229 cities which had more than 25,000 inhabitants a total 
of 9,004,422 males of voting age. 

Figures just issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation indicate that only three persons out of 10,000 in 
Germany are unable to read or write, while the proportion 
of illiteracy in Great Britain is 150 per 10,000.as against 
770 per 10,000 in the United States. The American figures 
include the entire population more than 10 years of age. 
while the German figures cover only the army recruits. 

Charges that the assessment of the corporation tax has 
been relaxed and that the publicity provision of the law 
has been nullified under rulings by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury MacVeagh are to be investigated by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A board of arbitration will settle the wage dispute be- 
tween the railroads of the East and their locomotive engin- 


ecrs. If the demand by the engineers is granted, the rail- 
roads undoubtedly will renew their efforts to increase 


freight rates, it is said. 

receipt of information that Havana was on the 
race war. the State Department June 9 ordered 
two battleships from Key West to Havana. The dispatch 
of these vessels will make six United States battleships in 
Cuban waters besides two gunbeats and auxiliary craft and 
nearly 2,000 marines. 


Upon 


verge of 


Rear Admiral Benjamin Pfeffer Lamberton, U. S. N., re- 
tired, who as Admiral Dewey's chief of staff received the 
surrender of the officers of the Spanish fleet after the battle 
of Manila, died sudderly at his home at Washington June 9. 








The equipment of all army transports with rafts and life- 
boats sufficient to accommodate all on board is provided for 
by a House bill which passed the Senate June 7. The bill. 
which carries an appropriation of $300,000, was amended 
and will have to go back to the House before going to the 
President. 

A long disputed patent law question was settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, holding that an in- 
fringer of a patent need pay only $1 damages if he has 


made improvements on the patent and the owner of the 
patent did not show how much of the infringer’s profits 


were due to improvements and how much to the use of his 
patent 

Federal probibition against the carrying of liquors into 
the part of Oklahoma formerly Indian Territory from out- 
side the State was held stiil operative by the Supreme Court 
of the United States June 10. 

The Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals June 11 
favorably reported the House bill to open, protect and oper- 
ate the Panama Canal and to govern the Canal Zone. The 
pill retains the House provision exempting coastwise ves- 
sels from canal tolls. The Senate amended the House bill 
to provide that no ship owned, chartered or controlled by 
a railroad should be permitted to enter or pass through the 
Panama Canal if engaged in the coastwise trade between 
United States ports. 

Dr. Don Luis Herrarte, Secretary of State of Guatemala, 
arrived at Washington June 9 as the accredited envoy of 
President Cabrera to return the courtesy of the visit of 
Secretary Knox to his country last March. 

The House Judiciary Committee June 11 appointed a sub- 
committee with authority to proceed immediately with the 
investigation of the beef combine. Every alleged monopoly 
will ultimately be investigated by the committee. 

The United States Supreme Court June 7 reversed three 
decisions of the Court of Commerce, declaring that the 
eourt had wrongfully granted injunctions against the orders 
affecting railroad rates issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The disclosure that a retired Army officer. who is the 
Washington representative of the Du Pont Powder trust, 
had been selected to serve on the proposed military post 
commission created a sensation at the capitol June 11 and 
precipitated a demand for a reconsideration of the confer- 
ence report on the army appropriation bill. 

Edwin J. Blashfield, a New York artist, was appointed re- 
cently by President Taft to fill the vacancy on the National 
Commission of Fine Arts caused by the death of I’. D. Millet, 
lost on the Titanic. 


The Senate June 11 passed the House bill abolishing the 
Court of Commerce. The court will go out of existence July 
1 next unless the measure should be vetoed by President 
Taft and Congress should be unable to reenact it by two- 
thirds majorities. 

Representative Robert C. Wickliffe, of Louisiana, was run 
down on the tracks of the Southern Railway in Potomac 
Park, Washington, June 11 and killed. 


Foreign. : 

During practice maneuvers of the French fleet near Cape 
Hague June 8 the battleship Saint Louis collided with the 
submarine Vendemiaire, which sank, carrying to death the 
crew of 26 men. 

The Cuban House of Representatives June 7 ratified the 
action of the Senate authorizing President Gomez to ex- 
perd $1,000,000 to cover the extraordinary military prepara- 
tions. 

M. Morean, of Combs-La Ville, France, claims to be the 
inventor of an aeroplane with an automatic stabilizator, 
The apparatus automatically balances itself in the air, makes 
circuits and needs direction only to turn it to one side or 
the other, rising or descending and when landing. 

The courts of Bohemia June 8 rendered a decision giving 
Frau Kuneticki, a suffraget, the right to sit in the diet as 
the representative from Jungbunzlau. The authoress was 
elected some time ago, but the authorities stated that the 
election was not legal owing to the fact that it was un- 
precedented. 

There were 881,241 births, as against 527,864 deaths in 
England and Wales last year, according to the latest vital 
statistics. 

Absent minded passengers left 1,441 umbrellas in trains 
of the Great Eastern Railway, England, in the last year. 

The American marines took first place in the 300, 400 and 


500 yards target matches at the annual rifle contests at 
Peking, China, with the other legation guards. 
The Russian Duma recently adopted a bill permitting 


women to practice law in Russia. 

The problem of communication between the city of Venice, 
Italy, and the mainland is about to be solved by the con- 
struction of a tunnel under the lagoon with opening at St. 
Mark’s square and in the Islands of Giudecca and Lide. 
The tube will be from 17 to 40 feet below sea level and will 
cost $2,400,000. 

A bridge contract is said to have been awarded to a Ger- 
man firm by the Volga-Bugulma Railway for a $5,000,000 
structure across the Volga near Simbirsk, Russia. 

Trinidad, which was the first West India island to test 
wireless telegraphy, is now to have a larger plant at Port 
of Spain, which will have a maximum radius of 2,000 miles. 

Plans have been completed for the International Building 
Exhibition to be held at Leipzig, Germany, from May to 
October, 1913. It is expected to demonstrate the surprising 
progress which the art of building has made in the last 20 
or 30 years. 

One of the most costly and comprehensive drainage pro- 
jects for the reclamation of lands undertaken by any Govern- 
ment in the world has just been begun by the Egyptian 
Government to make cultivable 1,000,000 acres of fertile 
land in the delta of Lower Egypt. It will be completed 
about the end of 1915 at a cost of about $30,000,000. 

It is announced from Toronto that the Government of 
Saskatchewan has made a contract by which the Canadian 
Pacific, Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
ways will spend $20,000,000, diverting the South Saskatche- 
wan River to supply water to Regina, Moose Jaw and Wey- 
burn and other cities and also in development of 30,000 elec- 
trical horsepower. 

A committee of experts recently valued the cutlery and 
kitchen utensils of the Shah of Persia at $25,000,000. Even 
the plainest of the Utensils is of silver. 

The Italians won a victory over the Turks at Zanzur 
oasis, [ripoli, June 8. The Turks lost at least 1,000 killed 
and the Italian losses were 11 killed and 8 officers and 252 
men wounded. Gen. Caneva, commander in chief of the 
Italian forces in Tripoli, is now in complete control of the 
Tripoli coast. 

Herman von Erffa-Wernburg, president of the lower house 
of the Prussian Diet, of which he had been a member since 
1885, died at Poenek, Saxe-Meiningen, recently at the age 
of 76 years. 

Earl Loreburn, Lord High Chancellor of England since 
December, 1905, resigned June 10. Viscount Haldane, sec 
retary of state for war, was appointed to succeed the earl. 

A vast organization for spying in Austria was discovered 
recently. A letter found by the police from a colonel on 
the Russian general staff informs his correspondent that 
$100,000 had been distributed among Galician railroad offi- 
cials to induce them to act as spies for Russia. 

Count ‘Tisza, president of the Hungarian lower house, 
had a narrow escape from assassination in the Diet June 7. 
He was fired upon three times by Deputy Julius Kovics, 
who then shot himself. Kovacs is expected to die. Count 
Tisza was unscathed. 
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Selling stocks short is regarded by the Commercial 
Vest as the main cause of financial disturbances of a 
magnitude resulting in serious evil to general busi- 
That discriminating journals says: 

While moderate price fluctuations of securities are normal, 
resulting as they do from relative volume of supply and 
demand, the big “swings” in the market—25, 50 or 100 
points—are just as abnormal as are cyclones and earth- 
quakes. They could not occur but by unrestrained manipu- 
lation; and stock market manipulation on the scale that is 
sometimes practiced is one of the greatest evils with which 
the commercial life of the nation has to,contend. Business 
depression, panics, and long periods of “dull business” could 
be traced back to stock market manipulation; and such 
manipulation is made possible only by reason of the system 
that permits of the selling of stocks short. If the ‘‘money 
trust’ investigation turns in the right direction, instead 
of asking fool questions of the banks of the country it may 
land with both feet on the system of selling stocks short as 
the greatest economic evil with which the country has to 
contend. Suppress it and the money trust would vanish 
like the evil genii of the Arabian Nights, and “Wall Street” 
might then be written as most of the daily papers now 
erroneously write it, thus, ‘‘Wall street.” 

Though the above quotation undoubtedly points out 
an evil that it were well to have abated, if we look 
farther and deeper into the causation of panics and 
subsequent depression we shall find that primarily 
they are rooted in conditions deeper than any panic 
in the stock exchanges. There could be no manipula- 
tion of securities of sufficient magnitude to cause 
widespread financial disaster and destruction of gen- 
eral credit unless there had preceded a long period of 
contributory causes, fundamentally affecting produc- 
tion, industry, commerce, and the money exchanges of 
the world. History shows that wars, and consequent 
revulsions of monetary systems, changes in methods 
of production, emigrations from old populations to 
new countries, and the consequence of developing and 
reconstructing commercial relations and bases of credit 
and banking, inventions and resulting changes in 
methods and extent of producing, affecting both cap- 
ital and labor, and withal overproduction and excess 
of marketable products to the extent of breaking 
down prices upon which depended much credit—all 
and more have caused panics and following depres- 
sion in business and industry. The panic of May 
10-16, 1837, was ushered in by the suspension of the 
American agents of the European house of Roth- 
schild, whereupon the Bank of the United States, a 
private institution with Government patronage, 
together with its 800 branches, and the country banks 
generally stopped payment. An almost entire prostra- 
tion of credit ensued until 1850. The causes of this 
great convulsion have been primarily attributed by 
high authority to the following causes: A change in 
India, on September 1, 1835, from a double to a single 
silver standard, which caused a heavy drain of white 
metal from America; partly to the great fire in New 
York, which destroyed 693 buildings and caused a 
loss of $18,000,000 and a failure of all the insurance 
companies; an excessive cotton crop and the low 
prices of 1835, which caused failures of numerous 
southern banks, together with the failure of the 
Rothschilds’ American ageney, which had _ redis- 
counted $7,000,000 of planters’ paper. Then failures 
of the bank of Brazil in 1835 caused a run on English 
and United States banks. Bad grain harvests intensi- 
fied the distress in 1836. Resources in the Bank of 
England became greatly depleted in 1837, and that 
institution was forced to borrow $10,000,000 from the 

sank of France. In 1857 came another panic in this 
country, the contributory causes of which are histor- 
ically noted, as follows: Suspension of the great 
house of Denniston and of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land, on November 7; numerous failures in London; 
bank rate 10 per cent; failure of the City Bank of 


ness. 


(lasgow, and numerous other failures in Great 
Britain and all over Europe. In Hamburg, 160 com- 
mercial houses suspended and the financial com- 


munity was obliged to organize a guaranty fund to 
enable them to resume. The Russo-Turkish War, in 
which England and France took part, broke out at 
«bout this time, and had an influence in depressing 
limance and business. In the midst of all there had 
cen overtrading and speculation and an immense 
‘train on eredit. The panic of 1873 in this country 
owed our Civil War, with subsequent over-trading 
on the basis of inflated currency and the final col- 
lapse of credit. When specie payment was restored, 
‘1 1879, there was a boom, with the result that man- 
‘racture and trade were overdone, which meant an 
“ver expansion of credit and a resultant burst of the 
»alloon. In 1903 there was another panic for reasons 
vell understood by the present generation. The dis- 
‘ster came after the failure of the Baring Brothers, 
n London, which showed that the weakening of the 
‘nancial fabrie the world over was first manifest in 
‘ngland, The burning of Chicago in 1871, and the 
‘ore recent destruction of San Francisco, with other 
sreat. conflagrations, developed weaknesses in finance 
i” eritieal periods. 
* * 

Our panic of 1907 and its causes are too recent to 
‘quire any comment. It seemed to have been caused 
°y too much prosperity more than anything else. 


There had been overproduction, overissues of securi- 
ties for promotions, the automobile craze, diverting 
vast capital to unusual employment, with several 
other causes in America and Europe, as well as the 
world at large. In the midst of, and preceding every 
monetary and commercial revolution, there has been 
speculation on the security exchanges, with such 
startling effects as to suggest the superficial view that 
such ebullitions were really the causes of the panic. 
That the banks feel the strain of the situation is 
true, and that is intimately reflected in the stock 
markets. But for any short selling of stocks to result 
in a ‘world’s financial panic or revulsion would be 
impossible unless credit had been overstrained by 
adequate causes which had been developing for years. 
There doubtless are evils connected with stock manip- 
ulations that might well be abated by legal curb or 
regulation, but that would not necessarily obviate 
monetary panics and resultant commercial and indus- 
trial depression. 
* * * 

During the remainder of 1912 about $100,000,000 
worth of railroad, industrial, public utility and mining 
company bonds and notes coming to maturity will have 
to be taken care of, which will be done principally by 
new financing. Of the total the railroads make up over 
$68,000,000, industrials $10,000,000 and street railways 
$16,000,000. Nearly two-thirds of the maturing railroad 
securities are in the form of notes or receivers’ certifi- 
cates. The greater part of the maturities already has 
been provided for. As compared with 1911 there has not 
been as large an amount of maturing securities, and the 
record amount of $1,134,000,000 new financing in the 
five months up to June 1 has been but about one-twen- 
tieth for refunding purposes. Next year will be the 
record year in amount of maturing securities, when the 
total will reach about $400,000,000, or twice that of the 
current year. This gives the impression that the rail- 
road companies are getting deeply in debt, with their 
short term note issues piling up, which must be financed 
as they come due. This situation has resulted from their 
inability, during the dull market period for stocks and 
bonds, to raise money on such securities, and hence their 
resort to short term notes for means to keep up equip- 
ment, make improvements and pay dividends and interest. 

* * * 


According to a recent statement by E. H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, conditions in the steel 
business of South Chicago and Gary are satisfactory. 
The mills are operating to near capacity, and are booked 
ahead for fully six months at full capacity. There is 
some shortage of steel, which will be relieved about the 
middle of July by the operation of four additional open 
hearth furnaces. Mr. Gary regards Chicago as a great 
center for steel business. When asked as to whether the 
midwestern metropolitan district is likely to eclipse Pitts- 
burgh as the country’s steel center Mr. Gary said that 
comparisons are odious, but it is a fact that Chicago is 
a little better center for assembling raw material than 
Pittsburgh, as well as for distributing. These two 
factors must always be taken into consideration. He 
thinks also that the western market is growing relatively 
more than that of other parts of the country, and is 
gaining on that of the East. Mr. Gary did not discuss 
prices, but was manifestly pleased about the upward 
trend of quotations and the expanding indications of 
new business. 

* * * 

Recently the New York Produce Exchange stated, and 
the statement was passed around by the press, that 60 
per cent of the 700,000,000 of bushels of corn produced. 
in this country last year is being used up by the brewers 
and distillers in making alcohol, whiskey and beer. It 
was also stated that the Standard Oil interests have 
erected five large plants for converting corn into barley 
malt, the Edgewater plant alone turning 10,000 bushels 
of corn into malt each day. The Produce Exchange is 
off in its corn figures, being nearer the wheat total than 
the corn aggregate crop. The annual production of corn 
in this country is around 3,000,000,000 bushels. Thus the 
percentage of corn used this year by the brewers and 
distillers would fall from 60 per cent to 15 per cent. 
It would take five plants of the Edgewater size to con- 
sume about 15,000,000 bushels, practically a negligible 
quantity. As the Wall Street Journal remarks, ‘‘The 
inference sought to be conveyed that the United States 
is sacrificing its breadstuffs to the greed for intoxicating 
liquor is totally unwarranted by the facts. Not only is 
a comparatively small quantity of the corn crop converted 
into liquor, but this is mostly lager beer, the intoxicating 
effects of which are not worrying the police much.’? 
This presentment of the case as between grain consump- 
tion in the manufacture of beer and whisky and con- 
sumption as food suggests that the importance of the 
intoxicating drink industry in relation to the industry 
and business of the country is greatly exaggerated. For 
example, it often is said that one of the benefits of the 
whisky and beer business is the market for farm prod- 
ucts that it makes. But so far as wheat, corn and barley 
are concerned the world’s demand for human food and 
feed for animals has become so great that if every dis- 


tillery and brewery in the country were destroyed there 
would still be a market, at good prices, for all the grain 
that could be produced. Since food prices. have risen 
to such a pitch we could well banish the liquor and beer 
interests from the market, especially since their demands 
comprise such a small percentage of the total. Further- 
more, when we reflect on the incalculable economic and 
moral benefit that would come of doing away with intoxi- 
cants all talk and estimating about the economic good 
that the brewers and distillers confer on the farmers by 
purchasing their grain is preposterous. Government 
revenue is largely dependent upon the whisky and beer 
tax, as on tobacco, but the loss of it could easily be 
offset by gréater economy of administration and a 
spreading of taxation over other means of revenue. 
* * * 


A recent report from Topeka is to the effect that 
wheat cutting in southern Kansas will begin between 
June 20 and 25. During the following three weeks the 
farmers will be so busy that it is feared that corn cul- 
tivation will be neglected; which would be a serious 
matter, as corn is late and needs all possible attention 
in a critical period of growth. Up to a late date no 
serious damage from chinch bugs had been reported. 
Harvest will require 30,000 extra helpers, it is estimated, 
which will tend to draw away all possible hands from 
corn cultivation. Wheat growers and elevator men con- 
tinue to guess at the total wheat crop of Kansas this 
year. None of the estimates falls below 90,000,000 
bushels for the State, and many put it at 100,000,009 
bushels. The growers are speculating on the price they 
will receive for their wheat, the majority believing that 
it will not drop below $1 a bushel. Reports from indi- 
viduals, as distinct from newspapers and market men’s 
estimates, take a rather pessimistic view of the state of 
the wheat crop, taking Kansas and Nebraska as a whole. 
In many localities the straw is short and spindling, the 
growth thin on the ground, and the heads short. That 
situation, however, possibly pertains to spring wheat in 
the northerly section rather than winter wheat, though 
the condition of the latter is by no means uniform over 
the whole area. Besides, much will depend upon the 
state of the weather hereafter. Wheat generally does 
better when the weather is cool, and we have had enough 
of that this season. In the Northwest reports concerning 
the wheat crop have mostly been favorable, but there 
has been some delay in putting in the seed for barley and 
flax. Generally in the South the farmers and planters 
are rejoicing because of drier weather, yet that con- 
dition may be too long extended for the good of the 
crops. One extreme is apt to follow another. 

* * 

In May iron production made a new high record. The 
output totaled 2,512,582 tons, which was at the rate of 
30,600,000 tons a year. According to the Iron Age the 
steel works in May produced an average of 62,018 tons 
a day, against 19,033 tons by the merchant furnaces, a 
total of 81,051 tons. The failure of the merchant fur- 
naces to respond to the improvement in steel conditions 
in production is attributed to various causes, among 
which is the difficulty to sell iron at a satisfactory profit. 

* * * 

If prices remain at the average, Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington, will this year realize not less than $5,000,000 by 
the sale of its fruit crops. To haul the fruit to market 
from that valley will require 8,350 cars, or 334 train- 
loads of 25 cars each. Orchardists are in a quandary 
as to how to get their fruit picked and packed. Growers 
estimate that 17,000 persons will be needed, but only 
7,000 are in sight. Wages paid common labor two years 
ago were $2.50 a day, and it is predicted that this may 
be necessary this year. The crop will require 1,500,000 
boxes, which helps in the disposition of lumber in that 
part of the country. 

* * 

Evidences accumulate going to show that there is to 
be a development of car building in the Dominion of 
Canada so that within a few years that country will be 
less dependent upon American equipment concerns for 
railroad rolling stock than it has been up to the present 
time. The latest movement in this direction is the 
organization of a car building concern connected with 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. The plant will be 
located at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and is capitalized 
at $2,550,000. It will engage in the building of steel 
underframe cars. Its initial capacity will be 25 cars 
a day, and employment will be given to 800 to 1,000 
men. The building of the plant will be superintended 
by the American Car & Foundry Co., which is supposed 
to have a silent interest in the enterprise. Moreover, 
American interests have planned to engage more exten- 
sively in car building in Canada in view of the results 
that have attended the operations of the American Loco- 
motive Co. in the Dominion provinces. It is reported 
from Ottawa that W. G. Ross, of Montreal, has been 
negotiating with the New Jersey Car Co. and New York 
capitalists for the organization of a big car manufactur- 
ing concern, with a plant in Montreal, to meet the 
demand for equipment across the border, which Canadian 
companies have not been able to take care of. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAPLINE TANGLE. 


Commerce Commission Orders Investigation of Trunk-Line Rates on Complaint of Lumber Shippers — 


Recent 


COMMON CARRIERS TO BE INVESTIGATED. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Washington, D. C., June 10.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has issued the following notice: 
It appearing that the allowances or divisions heretofore 
paid by certain trunk lines to a large number of tap lines 
in the South and Southwest have’ been canceled and dis- 
ontinued, and have also been declared unlawful by this 
commission when paid to a number of tap lines, so far 
as they apply to the products of the mills of their re- 
spective proprietary companies, and have been materially 
reduced by order of the commission with respect to 
others of said tap lines, as a result whereof the said 
trunk line carriers are enjoying s Substantially larger reve- 
nues On their lumber traftic from those regions than they 
have heretofore enjoyed, and in view of informal com- 
plaint that has ‘etofore been made, to the effect that 
the rates on yellow pine and hardwood lumber and 
irticles taking the same or related rates from those 
districts are exce ve, unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory, it 
Ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation 
be and it is hereby instituted by this commission on its 
own motion into the rates and charges of the carriers 
hereinafter named subject to the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce and to the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, for the transportation of such lumber 
and other articles from originating points in the States of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi to 
interstate destinations and basing points, to determine 
whether such rates and charges or any of them are 
unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential or pr idicial, or otherwise in violation of any 
of the provisions of said act; with a view to the issuance 
of such order or orders as may after full hearing appear 

to the commission to be required. It is further 
Ordered, That the following carriers subject to the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, as amended, be, and each of them 
hereby is, named a party respondent to this proceeding, 
namely: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad Co. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
International & Great Northern Raiiway Co. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co. of Texas. 
St. Louis-Southwestern Railway Co. 
St. Louis-Southwestern Railway Co. of 
Paragould-Southwestern Railway Co. of 
Paragould lway Co. 
Eastern Tex ilway Co. 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co 
Houston East & West Texas Railway Co. 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
ana-Western Railroad Co. 
J gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
Lake Charles & Northern Railroad Co, 
































Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad Co. 
Lou ana & Arkansas Railroad Co. 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. 








Atchison, Topeko & Santa Fe Railwe 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Texas & Gulf Railway Co. 

Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Co. 
[llinois Central Railroad Co. 


PUBLICATION OF JOINT RATES ORDERED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. June 11.—-Commission has issued 
following order: 


It appearing that a full investigation of the matters and 
things herein involved has been had and the commission on 
April 23, 1912, having made a filed report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon and having also 
on the date hereof made and filed a supplemental report con- 
taining its further findings of fact and conclusions thereon, 
which said reports are hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof, 

It further appearing that the commission has found that in 
the case of the following named parties to the record and 
each of them namely: 








Malvern & Freeo Valley Railway 
Wilmar & Saline Valley Railroad. 
Arkansas & Gulf Railroad. 
Little Rock, Maumelle & W 
jearden & Ouachita River 
Arkansas Eastern Railroad. 
Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi River Railway. 
Brookings & Peach Orchard Railroad. 

Crossett Railway Co. 

Fordyce & Princeton Railroad. 

Homan & Southeastern Railroad 

Little Rock, Sheridan & Saline River Railroad 
L’Anguille River Railroad. 

Ouachita Valley Railway. 

Griffen, Magnolia & Western Railway. 

Saline Bayou Railroad. 
Enterprise Railway. 
Natchez, Ball & Shreveport 
slack Bayou Railroad. 
Bodcaw Valley Railroad. 
Mill Creek & Little River Railway & Navigation Co. 
Red River & Rocky Mount Railroad 

Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railwav 

Freeo Valley Railroad. 
Natchez, Urania & Ruston Railroad 

3ernice & Northwestern ilwé 

Dorcheat Valley Railroad. 

Mangham & Northeastern Railroad 

Gs ulveston, seaumont & Northeastern Railway. 
River & Gulf Railroad. 

rside & Gulf Railway. 

son & Northwestern Railway 

Be aumont & Saratoga Tranubors, ati Ce 
Angelina & Neches River Railroad 
Missouri & Louisiana Railroad. 


sstern Railroad 
Railroad 





Railway. 














fata & Ouachita River Railroad 
W: arre Johnsville & gee e River Railroad 
Bly thevilie, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad. 


Caddo & Choctaw Railroad. 

Manila & Southwestern Railroad 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway. 
Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co 
Louisiana & Pacific Railway. 

Roosevelt & Western Railroad 

Tioga & Southeastern Railroad 
l.ouisiana Central Railroad. 

Monroe & Southeastern Railroad. 

a, Fisher & Western Railroad 

& Northwestern Railroad 
iarles Railway & Navigation Co 
Railway. 
st 








> & Northern y. 

& North Island Railroad 

Bluff & Dan River Railroad. 

fhe service performed for the respective proprietary lum- 
companies in moving the logs from their respective forests 


ber 





to their respective mills and in moving the product from the 
mills to the trunk lines is not a service of transportation, but 
common carrier railroad, and that any allowance or divisions 
out of the rate on account thereof are unlawful. 

It fartioor appearing that the following parties to the 
record, namely: 

Little Rock, Maumelle & Western Railroad. 

Bearden & Ouz ichita River Railroad. 

Ar s Eastern Railroad. 

Crosse Paliwane 

Fordyce & Princeton Railroad. 

Ouachita Valley Railway. 

Freeo Valley Railroad. 

Dorcheat Valley Railroad. 

Galveston, Beaumont & Northeastern Railway 

Peach River & Gulf Railroad. 

Riverside & Gulf Railroad. 

Angelina & Neches River Railroad. 

5 & Ouachita River Railroad. 

y Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad 
Caddo & Choctaw Railroad. 
Manila & Southwestern Railway. 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway. 
Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co. 
Lake Charles Railway & Navigation Co. 
Louisiana Railway. 
Zwolle & Eastern Railroad. 
Gideon & North Island Railway. 











Have heretofore filed with the commission petitions asking 
for the establishment or reestablishment of through routes 
and joint rates on forest products to interstate destinations 
which said petitions or complaints are filed on or consoli- 
dated with the record herein and on which a full hearing 
has been had, it is 

Ordered, That said petitions, so far as they relate to rates 
on the products of the mills of the proprietary companies 
be and for the reasons set forth in said reports they are 
hereby dismissed. It is further 

Ordered, That the defendants, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co.; St. Louis & San F rancisco Railroad Co. ; 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad Co.; Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway Co.; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co.; Texas & Pacific _Railway Co.; Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad Co.; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co.; St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co.; St. 
Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas ; Paragould, South- 
eastern Railway Co.; Eastern Texas Railroad Co.; Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co.; Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway 
Co.; Houston, East & West Texas Railway Co.; Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Co.; Louisiana Western Railroad Co. 
Morgans, Louisiana, Tex 1s Railway & Steamship Co. ; Lake 
Charles & Northern Railroad Co.; Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific Railway Co.; Louisiana & Arkansas” Railroad Co. 









Louisiana Railroad & Navigation Co.; Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. ; Tex: is & Gulf R ailway iso. 2 Missouri & North 


Arkansas Railway Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co. ; South- 
ern Railway Co.; Northern Alabama _ Railway Co.; New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., and Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., be, and they are hereby authorized on not less than 
three days’ notice to report through rates and publish joint 
rates with the following parties to the record and each of 
“in on the product of the mills of their respective proprie- 
tary companies: 

Saline River Railway. 

Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway. 

Eldorado & Wesson Railway. 

Thornton & Alexandria Railway. 

Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy Railroad. 

Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory Railway. 

Prescott & Northwestern Railroad. 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad. 

Crittenden Railroad. 

DeQueen & Eastern Railroad. 

Central Railway of Arkansas. 

Gulf & Sabine River Railroad. 

Sibley, Lake Bistineau & Southern Railway. 

North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad. 

ted River & Gulf Railroad. 

Tremont & Gulf Railroad. 

Nacogdoches & Southeastern Railroad. 

Texas Southeastern Railroad. 

Timpson & Henderson Railway. 

Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad. 

Groveton, Lufkin & Northern Railway. 

Moscow, Camden & San Augustine Railway. 

Trinity Valley & Northern Railroad. 

se ey Valley Southern Railroad. 

‘aro Northern Railway. 

3utler County Railroad. 

Deering Southwe a r n 

ssippi Valley 


Railway. 
Railroad. 
agould & “pe Mir Railroad. 
Salem, Winona & Southern Railway. 
Fernwood & Gulf Railway. 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railroad. 
Alabama Central Railroad. 
Washington & Choctaw Railroad. 






Provided the allowance or division out of such joint rates 
to be paid on the products of the mills of the said proprietary 
company shall not exceed the division or allowances specified 
in the aforesaid supplemental report of the commission. It is 
further ordered that, for the reasons specified in the said 
supplemental report no allowances or divisions shall be made 
on the products of the mills of the lumber companies owning 
or controlling the following companies, party to the record: 

Gould, Southwestern Railroad. 

Kentwood & Eastern Railroad. 

Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern Railroad. 

Liberty-White Railway. 

Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad. 

And it is further ordered, that the joint rates hereinabove 
authorized may be published on three days’ notice to the 
public and to the commission, the tariffs to refer to this order 
by date and number, and on like notice any of the said 
defendants or parties to this record may republish rates on 
class and commodity traffic and on products of mills other 
than these of the respective proprietary lumber companies. 
3y the commission. 


DECISION IN THE CRANE RAILROAD CASE. 


The decision of the Commerce Court, handed down June 7 
in the Crane Railroad case, is regarded as having very 
important bearing on the tapline cases. It is as follows 

Crane Iron Works, Petitioner, vs. United States, Respond- 
ent, Interstate Commerce Commission, et al., Interveners. 

The petitioner in this case, the Crane Iron Works, insti- 
tuted proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the Central Railroad Co., of New Jersey, and 
the Crane Railroad Co., to procure an order requiring the 
defendant railroads to establish through routes and joint 
rates on certain commodities between points on the Crane 
Railroad and points in the State of New Jersey on the lines 
of the Central Railroad; and also for reparation on account 
of previous shipments. After full hearing the commission 
made a report (17 I. C. C. Rep., 514) to the effect that 
petitioner was not entitled to the relief sought, and there- 
upon entered an order dismissing the proceedings. 

Thereafter this suit was brought to set aside and annul 
the commission’s order of dismissal on grounds which will 





Decision of Commerce Court Significant. 


be hereafter stated. ‘The (United States filed a motion t 
dismiss on the ground that the petition did not state a cause 
ot action, and a like motion to dismiss was filed by the 
commission, which had intervened. On these motions the 
case has been argued and submitted. 


Status of the Petitioner. 

There had been a previous application to the commission 
for the same purpose by the.Crane Railroad Co., which the 
commission also dismissed, as appears by its report and order 
therein (15 I. C. C. Rep., 248). Both reports are attached 
to and made a part of the petition now before us, and from 
these reports and the petition itself the following facts 
appear: 

The petitioner is a corporation organized under the laws 
of Pennsylvania and located in the borough of Catasaqua, 
in that State. It was incorporated about the year 1895 for 
the purpose of acquiring the plant and property of the 
Crane Iron Co., which had for many years carried on the 
business denoted by its name. At that time the plant con- 
sisted of three blast furnaces, together with appurtenant 
buildings, storage bins, etc., and a private railroad connected 
with the works. It does not appear when this railroad was 
constructed or when it was extended to connect with ex- 
change tracks of the Central Railroad and other longline 
carriers; but it does appear to have been in use for the 
ere of the iron plant for more than 380 years. 

In the operation of this plant it is necessary to transport 
loaded cars received by rail to various points within the 
limits of the plant for unloading; to transport cars which 
have been loaded with its product from various points within 
the plant to the line of railway by which they are taken to 
destination, and also to some extent necessary to move cars 
from point to point within the plant itself. For these pur- 
poses the iron works long ago laid down rails extending 
from a connection with the Central Railroad to the various 
points within its plant where cars were to be placed. The 
line of the Central Railroad extends through the premises 
of the iron works, and the point where two railroads connect 
is now and always has been upon the iron works’ land. 
The iron works also provided the necessary locomotives for 
operating the various tracks which it had built to accom- 
modate the needs of its plant. In actual operation loaded 
cars destined for the iron works were placed by the Central 
Railroad upon a track known as the exchange track, from 
which they were taken by the locomotive of the iron works 
and hauled to the required point within its plant. When 
cars were loaded for movement out they were taken by the 
same locomotives and placed upon the exchange track, where 
the Central Railroad received and transported them to des- 
tination. These locomotives were also used for moving cars 
from point to point within the plant as might be desired. 

For this service the petitioner has never received and, 
until the organization of the Crane Railroad, had _ never 
claimed that it should receive compensation from the Central 
Railroad, Indeed, it seems to have been assumed that these 
tracks and engines were a necessary part of the plant of 
the iron works whose business could not be properly carried 
on without them. 

Switching Service Extended. 


In process of time a few other industries, perhaps hali a 
dozen, were located in close proximity to the premises of the 
iron works, though not upon its land, and these industries 
were so situated that loaded cars ‘could be transported 
between the tracks of the Central Railroad and the industry 
only over the rails of the Crane Iron Works. For the pur- 
pose of serving these industries, the Crane Iron Works 
extended its rails beyond its own land to these several 
plants. Cars for these industries were placed upon the 
same track with those intended for the iron works and 
taken by the locomotives of the iron works over the rails 
of that company to the several industries. For this service 
the iron works made a charge to the industry which seems 
to have been usually $2 a car. The different railroads bring- 
ing these cars to C ‘atasaqua, including the Central Railroad, 
paid to the iron works toward defraying this charge at first 
5 cents and subsequently 6 cents per ton. This condition 
seems to have continued for many years, during which time, 
as above stated, the iron works neither claimed nor received 
any compensation for handling its own freight. 

Under the statutes of Pennsyly ania a private railroad can 
not connect with a public railroad except for handling the 
business of the owners of the private railroad. and the iron 
works was advised that it had no lawful right to perform 
this switching service for the other industries. Accordingly. 
in 1905, the Crane Railroad Co. was incorporated, and the 
tracks and other property used by the iron works in connec- 
tion with its railroad were conveyed to the Crane Railroad 
Co., together with a strip of land 10 feet wide wherever its 
rails were laid upon the land of the iron works, and also 
whatever rights of way it might have in reaching the other 
industries in question, ‘The c capital stock of both the Crane 
Iron Works and the Crane Railroad Co. is owned by the 
Empire Iron & Steel Co., and the management of the Crane 
Railroad Co, after the incorporation continued in the same 
manner as before, although the operating accounts of the 
two companies were kept entirely separate. 

Although the Crane Railroad Co. was organized in 1905 
it did not begin business on its own account until the 
following year, since which time it has charged both to 
the other industries and to the Crane Iron Works $2 per car 
for this switching service, and it is insisted that the various 
railroads entering Catasaqua should absorb this switching 
charge. The Central Railroad has declined to make any 
allowance on account of cars handled for the Crane Iron 
Works, but has made an allowance of 6 cents per ton on 
traffic consigned to or from the other industries. 


; Industrial Road as Common Carrier. 


The principal contention of petitioner appears to be thé it 
the ne Railroad Co. is a common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act to regulate commerce and the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission; that this was conclusively estab- 
lished by the evidence before the commission; that_ the 
commission, in failing to find the fact accordingly and leav- 
ing it undetermined, committed an error of law; that 4s 
such common carrier the Crane Railroad Co. is legally 
entitled to compensation for the transportation service which 
it is alleged to perform for petitioner ; and that therefore 
it was error of law for the commission to refuse the relief 
which the petitioner sought to secure. Incidentally, and in 
support of the main contention, it is further claimed that 
the dismissal order was erroneous because the undisputed 
evidence established as matter of law unjust discrimination 
on the part of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in that it 
pays the Crane Railroad, out of the tariff charge which it 
collects, for transporting cars to and from the other indus- 
tries located on the tracks of the Crane Railroad, but refuses 
to pay anything for transporting cars to or from the Crane 
Iron Works. 

The Crane Railroad Co. is organized under the railroad 
law of Pennsylvania; which. among other things, declares 
that all railroads so organized shall be common carriers. In 
that State it has undoubtedly the legal status of a common 
carrier, with such privileges and obligations as pertain to 
railroad corporations in Pennsylvania. It is not necessary 
to discuss whether the Crane Railroad is in fact a_ common 
carrier within the meaning of that term as used in the 
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ict to regulate commerce, because we shall assume for the 
purpose of this case that it is a common carrier subject to 
‘he Act, and the matters in dispute will be decided on that 
:ssumption, 

Application of Joint Rates. 

But, granting all that is claimed in this regard, it does not 
follow, aS we think, that petitioner is therefore entitled to 
lave joint rates established, or that the dismissal order of 
ihe commission is for any reason unlawful. The substantive 
asis of petitioner’s contention is the following provision in 
ihe first section of the Act: “And it shall be the duty of 
very carrier subject to the provisions of this Act * * * 
io establish through routes and just and reasonable rates 
applicable thereto.” It will be observed that the obligation 
io establish “joint rates” is not imposed but only the obliga- 
‘ion to establish ‘‘through routes,’ with just and reasonable 
rates applicable thereto. Undoubtedly, connecting carriers 
are required to facilitate the movement of traffic by providing 
ihrough routes, but the application of joint rates to such 
routes is not obligatory except as required by the commission 
after notice and hearing. If through routes are voluntarily 
established the rates fixed for transportation over such routes 
are subject to the regulating power of the commission: and 
ithe commission may require joint rates to be provided, fixing 
the amount thereof and the divisions between the several 
carriers when they are unable to agree among themselves. 

If the Crane Railroad be regarded as performing the serv- 
ice of a public carrier, a service which the shipper is not 
required to provide, and not a private service which the 
shipper must furnish at its own expense, we see no reason 
io doubt upon the facts now disclosed that through rates 
in this case have been provided and are in full operation. 
All the facilities of interchange and through movement are 
in current use, and traffic in fact moves freely from points 
on one road to points on the other. Indeed, we do not per- 
ceive that anything more or different could be done by either 
road to bring about the physical conditions and incidents 
which constitute through routes. 

The authority of the commission to require joint rates is 
found in a paragraph in the fifteenth section of the act, 
which reads as follows: 


Authority for Establishing Divisions. 

The commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint or 
upon its own initiative without complaint, establish through 
routes and joint classifications, and may establish joint rates 
as the maximum to be charged and may prescribe the divi- 
sion of such rates as hereinbefore provided and the terms 
and conditions under which such through routes shall be 
operated whenever the carriers themselves shall have refused 
or neglected to establish voluntarily such through routes or 
joint classifications or joint rates; and this provisions shall 
apply when one of the connecting carriers is a water line. 

That this invests the commission with discretionary power. 
and was so intended, can not be seriously doubted. Not only 
is the grant of authority permissive in form but the entire 
paragraph contemplates the exercise of judgment upon the 
facts disclosed, and implies the right and duty of the com 
mission to order or decline to order joint rates. as the cir- 
cumstances and conditions developed in each inquiry may 
seem to require. The provision for a hearing upon com- 
plaint, or the equivalent initiative of the commission, 
involves the liberty and obligation of the administrative 
tribunal to decide a controversy of this nature upon its 
merits with due regard to the interests of both shippers and 
carriers. In short, it seems clear to us that the question of 
establishing joint rates or declining to do so rests in the 
discretion of the commission, and it is equally clear that the 
refusal of the commission in this case was a lawful and 
proper exercise of that discretion. 


Character of the Industrial Road. 


Sut the dismissal order in question rests upon another 
basis, which will be briefly considered. Upon all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the location, construction, and 
operation of the Crane Railroad the commission found as an 
ultimate fact that, as to the Crane Iron Works, it was a 
mere plant facility, performing services which the iron 
works should perform for itself if it desired such services, 
and that the Central Railroad was under no obligation to 
pay the Crane Railroad for the switching service which it 
performs for the iron works and, indeed, could not lawfully 
do so. We see no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
conclusion. The commission had previously pointed out the 
distinction between those operations which constitute a plant 
facility and the legitimate services of a common carrier 
(General Electric Co. v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., et al., 
14 I, C. C. Rep., 237: Solvay Process Co. v. D., L. & W. 
R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C. Rep., 246) and the observations made 
in these illustrative cases seem to us to express a sound 
and wholesome principle. That there was substantial evi- 
dence to sustain the finding of the commission as to the 
character of the services rendered is not open to reasonable 
question .and this being so, the conclusion must be accepted 
accordingly. 

But the argument is earnestly pressed that such a relation 
ean not as matter of law be predicated of an incorporated 
railroad which is declared to be a common carrier by the 
fundamental law of the state of its creation. In other 
words, it is insisted that the Crane Railroad, being in law 
a common carrier and performing the functions of a common 
carrier, can not be a plant facility of the Crane Iron Works, 
but must be regarded as a common carrier for the Crane 
fron Works, and entitled as a matter of legal right to a 
just share of the transportation charge which the Central 
Railroad makes and collects for carrying the traffic of the 
iron works; and on this theory it is argued that the finding 
and conclusion of the commission involve an error of law 
which this court should correct. 

We are constrained to reject this contention. Whether 
ile Crane Railroad is a plant facility as to the Crane Iron 
Works or a common carrier of the traffic of that concern 
must be held to be a question of fact which is not affected 
iy the circumstance of incorporation. We understand it to 
he admitted that the operations of this railroad when it was 
owned and operated by the iron works were the operations 
of a plant facilitv. It is contended, however, when the rail- 
road was separately incorporated and passed from the own- 

tship of the iron works, that its*relation to the latter and 
the legal character of its services became immediately 
changed. That is to say, the mere fact of the separation of 
ownership and the transfer of the title and control of the 
railroad property to a new corporation, although there was 
not the slightest change in what was actually done, operated 
in legal effect to transform a plant facility into a common 
carrier and to impose obligations on the Central Railroad, 
as to the traffic of the iron works, which it could not there- 
tofore have been required to assume. We can not believe that 
‘any such result was accomplished. The rights and duties 
of the Central Railroad respecting the iron works could not 
thus be altered. If its obligations as a common carrier were 
fully discharged and its tariff rate carned by delivering cars 
to and taking them from the exchange tracks before the iron 
works parted with its railroad its rights and duties respecting 
that concern were neither increased nor diminished by the 
creation of the Crane Railroad. The services rendered to 
the iron works continuing to be precisely the same in point 
of fact, this railroad continued to be utilized as ‘the facility 
of the iron works’ plant in the same way after as before 
incorporation. 

A Distinction and Discrimination. 

_Nor do we perceive any serious objection to regarding a 
Siven agency as a plant facility of a particular shipper, 
although a common carrier as to other shippers. Whether 
considered from the standpoint of law or of practical admin- 
istration, it seems reasonable to hold, as the commission vir- 
tually held in this case, that a railroad of the kind in 
question may have this dual character and perform services 
‘or one concern which are not the services of a common car- 
"ier, but which that. concern is bound to provide for itself, 
notwithstanding it occupies the relation of a common carrier 
'0 other concerns and the public generally. Concededly, 


the work which the Crane Railroad does in moving cars 
between different points in the iron works’ plant has none 


of the incidents of common carriage, and why may not the 
same thing be affirmed of the work it does in switching cars 
for the iron works to and from the exchange track with the 
Central Railroad, even if the work it does for the other 
industries makes it as to them or the shippers of Catasaqua 
a common carrier? 

It is unnecessary to discuss the charge of discrimination 
except to say that the commission has found, upon evidence 
which is clearly substantial, that the refusal of the Central 
Railroad to pay switching charges on traffic handled for the 
iron works, while at the same time paying switching charges 
on traffic handled for the other industries, is not an undue 
prejudice to the one or an undue preference to the others. 

In the concluding paragraph of the report upon which the 
dismissal order is based the commission summarizes the 
situation as follows: 

The complaint attacks certain rates as unreasonable and 
asks for the establishment of certain joint rates between 
definite points. The complainant (petitioner) does not con- 
tend that these rates are unreasonable, except by the amount 
of this switching charge, nor does it ask for the establish- 
ment of joint rates except for the purpose of compelling the 
defendant (Central Railroad) to pay the Crane Railroad for 
the performance of this switching service. Since we hold 
that the delivery by the defendant (Central Railroad) is 
completed when cars are placed upon the interchange track 
and that defendant (Central Railroad) owes no duty to the 
complainant (petitioner) to receive loaded cars from it until 
they are put upon that track, there is no occasion to examine 
in detail the rates referred to. 

Upon the whole case we are of opinion that no error of 
law was committed by the commission in denying the peti- 
tioner’s application. It follows that the motions to dismiss 
the petition should be granted, and it will be so ordered. 


THE PROCTOR & GAMBLE CASE. 

On June 7 the United States Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of the Commerce Court in the Proctor & 
Gamble case, wholly on jurisdictional grounds. The 
opinion of the court was read by Chief Justice White 
and it dealt almost entirely with the jurisdictional 
phase at issue. The chief justice said that if the view 





TAPLINE CHRONOLOGY. 


April 15, 1908—Star Grain & Lumber Co., et al., 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et 
al—cCase submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


June 23, 1908—Decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Hearings before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 
January, 1907—At Kansas City, Mo. 
May, 1907—At St. Louis, Mo. 
December 17-19, 1908—At New Orleans, La. 


December 7, 1909—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion supplemental report — Tapline allowances 
held unlawful. 


August 18, 1910—AMrERICAN LUMBERMAN issues 
call for meeting of tapline owners at St. Louis, 
August 24, 1910. 


August 25, 1910—Organization of Southwestern 
Short Line Railroad Association at St. Louis. 


September 5, 1910—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders suspension of tapline cancela- 
tions pending hearing of case. 


December 8-17, 1910—Hearing resumed at New 
Orleans—Intervening petitions of Miller-Link 
Lumber Co., et al., and the State of Louisiana 
filed. 


January 23, 1911—Hearing resumed at St. Louis. 

March 27, 1911—Supplemental brief of the State 
of Louisiana as an intervenor filed with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Date of expiration of suspension of canceled 
tariffs postponed from April 15 to June 1, 
1911. 

May 17, 1911—Oral argument scheduled at Wash- 
ington April 11 and 12, 1911, postponed to 
November. 

May 18, 1911—Suspension of canceled tariffs 
postponed until November 1, 1911. 

April 15, 1911—Tapline case submitted to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

April 23, 1912—Decision of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

May 14, 1912—Supplemental report of commis- 
sion. 

June 11, 1912—Order issued, based on report and 
supplemental report. 











of the Commerce Court that it had the jurisdiction to 
entertain a petition to review a complaint on which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied relief were 
permitted to prevail, it would be a judicial assertion 
that Congress ‘‘seeking to unify and perfect the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce and to make its operation the more beneficial, 
had overthrown the whole fabric of the system as pre- 
viously existing. ’’ 

The case of Proctor & Gamble was on the question 
of private-car demurrage on privately owned tracks, 
and was first the subject of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision and later a decision of the Com- 
merece Court given July 11 of last year. The Com- 
merece Court in its decision quoted the rule of the 
carriers, which the complaint sought to have set aside. 
The decision given in July of last year said: 

The demurrage rules, of Which this is a part, were pre- 
pared by a committee of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, composed of a representative from each State 
having a railroad commission and a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and were adopted by the as- 
sociation in convention and later approved, although not 
prescribed, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


After the publication of the rule in controversy, but before 
it had gone into effect, the Procter & Gamble Co. made com- 


plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and sought 
to have the rule set aside, in so far as it permitted the rail- 
roads to make a demurrage charge against the private cars 
of the company after they had been delivered to it and were 
standing on its own private tracks. But after a due hearing 
the Commissicn dismissed the complaint, and the respondent 
railroads are now exacting demurrage charges in accordance 
with the provisions of the rule. 

The proceedings in this court are brought to set aside the 
order of the commission dismissing the complaint and refus 
ing relief, the allegation being made that the rule, in so far 
as it provides that privately owned cars under lading on 
private tracks are in railroad service, and so subject to a 
demurrage charge until the lading is removed, is unjust and 
unreasonable and deprives the company of the right to usé 
its private cars on its private tracks for its own purposes 
unless demurrage is paid therefor, thereby permitting the 
respondent railroads to deprive the company of its property 
without due process of law, in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the acts regulating interstate 
commerce. The prayer of the petition is that the order of 
the commission dismissing the complaint may be annulled 
and the respondent railroads enjoined from collecting the 
demurrage charge, and that they may be further required to 
repay to the petitioner the sums which they have wrongfully 
collected from it under the rule. 

The United States moves to dismiss the petition on the 
ground that this court has no jurisdiction in the premises; 
or that, if it has, no cause of action is made out which en- 
titles the petitioner to relief. And in this motion the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the several railroads which 
have been summoned as respondents join. 

The jurisdiction of this court is denied on the ground that 
the petitioner is a shipper, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission having merely dismissed the complaint which was 
made to it, and granted no affirmative relief, that there is 
nothing in the order of dismissal which it entered that 
affords any basis for action here. Or, in other words, that it 
is only the carrier against which an order is made in favor 
of the shipper that can bring the case for review into this 
court, the shipper being concluded by the action of the com- 
mission, whatever it may chance to be. This is a serious 
question which merits careful consideration and is not alto- 
gether easy to solve. 

Following this the Commerce Court discussed the 
points at issue and entered an order of dismissal on the 
merits. The decision of the United Supreme Court on 
June 7 sets aside this order of the Commerce Court, the 
setting aside being made almost wholly on jurisdic- 
tional grounds. This decision of the Supreme Court is 
far reaching and practically sets a limit on the juris- 
diction of the Commerce Court which a recent vote in 
the Senate indicates may go out of existence entirely. 
The Commerce Court had decided that it had jurisdic- 
tion of matters arising from the dismissal of complaints 
or denial or reparation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

This reversal of the Commerce Court decision on the 
jurisdictional ground means that in a majority of 
cases the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are final, and leaves matters of the kind in 
question in the Proctor & Gamble case to the entire 
jurisdiction of the commission. According to the con- 
struction of the law by the Supreme Court hereafter 
only the commission and the railroads shall have access 
to the courts except in some instances where the ship- 
pers and the railroads are opposed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Proctor & Gamble case confines the Com- 
merce Court to the same jurisdiction hitherto exercised 
by the Circuit Court, and it even may be necessary for 
the Commerce Court on reconvening to dismiss a large 
number of petitions it had received asking that deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission denying 
reparation be reviewed. 

The decision of the Supreme Court told in the sim- 
plest way possible is that Congress did not give the 
Commerce Court such power or jurisdiction it had 
sought to assume. In the language of Chief Justice 
White, it was ‘‘not given new and strange powers.’’ 
If shippers hold the belief that they should be given 
the power to have the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reviewed by the Commerce Court 
this added power, which until now had been assumed, 
will have to be obtained by additional legislation in 
Congress. Such a step of course depends entirely 
whether the life of the Commerce Court is not ended, 
which is intended by a move in Congress to have the 
appropriation for the same cut off in the appropriations 
bill. The Senate has already voted to deny this appro- 
priation. Unless this power denied by the Supreme 
Court is provided by Congress, the railroads and the 
commission will be the only ones who can get into the 
Commerce Court, the former to get orders set aside 
or annulled and the latter to inforce orders. The 
shippers have not the right to go before the court as 
the decision now stands. The tap lines are in the 
same position as the shippers, not being looked upon 
as railroads in view of the recent tapline decisions, and 
consequently will be denied the right to take any 
cases into the Commerce Court. 





RULING CAUSES COMPANY TO DISCONTINUE 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 13.—Manager Eli Wiener, of 
the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., has 
ordered the discontinuance of the company’s St. Louis 
sales office, stating as the reason that the tap-line decision 
has eut the company out of this market. Hereafter it 
will confine its sales exclusively to Texas. 





ALAPRAMA TRAFFIC NOTES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 12.—The construction of the 
Dothan, Marianna & Gulf Railroad, now proposed by 
local capital at Dothan, Ala., and Marianna, Fla., is 
being considered with favor by lumber interests. The 
Jarrett lumber railroad running out of Marianna and the 
Williams Lumber Co., of Eleanor, Fla., have concluded a 
deal whereby they are to connect their tow lines and be 
associated with the new road. In this connection it is 
also stated that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
proposes building a line from Graceville to Marianna and 
the supposition is that the Dothan, Marianna & Gulf 
Railroad Co. is really a Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
enterprise. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Notwithstanding that this is the time of year when 
and door manufacturers look for a let-down in 
orders, the demand is fully as strong as it has been for 
the last two months, no material falling off in general 
activity in either manufacture or distribution being re- 
ported. In the larger cities building operations are 
progressing rapidly, therefore the call for all kinds of 
millwork is necessarily good. In the country districts the 
demand is fully up to normal. Odd work is still one of 
the potent factors in the orders booked and estimates are 
being figured on constantly. 








sash 


Chicago distributers are doing a _ steady and _ re- 
munerative business. Local weather conditions are of 


such nature as greatly to enhance the demand for sash 
and doors and all kinds of millwork. The small factories 
are filled with work of this class. Country trade is fair 
only. The reason for this probably is that farmers are 
exceedingly busy with their work and therefore have 
not time to build. Prices are comparatively firm. 

The northwestern demand is holding up well and Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul factories are taking on increased 
lines of business. Their local demand is the most active 
feature of the market, but yard trade is good and is 
helped out by a strong screen door and window demand. 
Estimators are busy on new work and the factories are 
settling down to a normally busy summer season. 

The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are running full time and do not even keep Saturday 
half-holiday, the demand for their output being such 
as to make it necessary to utilize the full capacity of the 
plants. Building is pushed with much vigor and the 
contractors are calling for delivery on orders placed some 
time ago. It has also developed that the requirements 
will be larger than had been supposed and supplementary 
orders are being sent in. The competition among fac- 
tories being lessened it follows that an improvement in 
prices has taken place and there is every prospect that 
the movement will remain active all summer and fall. 
Much work is being received from out of town and the 
season so far has been productive of gratifying results. 

The mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have been as busy so far 
this month as during any time this year and there is a 
good demand for doors of Idaho and Georgia pine. The 
different mills have had about as much work as they 
could handle lately. There is the usual amount of eom- 
petition from western stock doors and this has been so 
keen that it has in some instances led to a thorough 
investigation of the costs of door-manufacturing, with 
the result that most energy is applied to certain special 
lines where profits are greater. 

The market at Kansas City continues firm and the 
demand is holding up unusually. well for the time of year, 
dealers say. There has been no considerable change in 
the situation. 


Although far from brisk, business at St. Louis may 
be termed satisfactory. The local millwork houses are 
all fairly busy. some more than others. All are well 


loaded up with special work in various stages, mostly in 
the estimating departments. Mixed are moving 
quite freely from St. Louis, but there is no indication on 
the part of the buyers to stock up to any extent. All 
buying is confined to current needs. The outlook in both 
the city and in the territory contiguous to St. Louis is 
bright. Indications point to a big crop this year, with 
an attending building boom. 

There is a very heavy demand for all kinds of mill- 
work in Cincinnati and dealers are having their hands 
full to keep up with the business and prevent delays. 
The building season there is just as heavy as it was 
last, consequently contracting builders are as busy as 
can be and are making heavy demands for all kinds of 
stock and the orders are being placed right along. 
Much of the present business is for special work and 
advanced prices are being obtained for this class of 
material. Stock sizes are running low on account of 
the heavy demand and new shipments from the large 
out-of-town mills are not arriving as fast as needed. 
Competition is not as strong as usual and this is no 
doubt on account of the short supplies and lack of 
surplus anywhere else. 

At Tacoma, Wash., fir door manufacturers say busi- 
ness is encouraging and that prices are firm, with a gen- 
eral rising tendency and orders enough on the books to 
keep the plants going 90 days. Orders have been coming 
in regularly since the first of the year and the demand 
from eastern points and western Canada has been flourish- 
ing. Prices, however, have been a drawback and are not 
what is warranted when the general business done has 
been improving so rapidly. Better prices are expected, 
however. 

Manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds of Shreve- 
port, La., are elated over a notice reaching the traffic 
department of the Chamber of Commerce there to the 
effect that certain advances made by the railroads on 
sash, doors and blinds from Shreveport, La., to all points 
in Texas have been suspended until October 5. The rates 
which were the subject of complaint apply to all points 
in Texas and range from 4 to 13% cents, or from 30 to 
150 per cent. As an illustration, they make the rate from 
Shreveport to Big Sandy, Tex., 23 cents per 100 pounds, 
or the same as from New Orleans. The old rate from 
Shreveport was only 1444 cents. The rates will stand 
suspended until the carriers can justify the advance to 
the satisfaction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which the local sash, door and blind dealers hope and 
work against. Shreveport, by the advanced rates, would 
be practically eliminated from the Texas trade. 

There is still much room for improvement in the San 
Francisco sash and door market, although some of the 
plants have increased their output in this vicinity. 


cars 


Manufacturers of fir doors in the Northwest who have 
cheapened the prices for doors of all kinds in this mar- 
ket by their heavy production are now realizing their 
mistake and are securing members for an association to 
remedy the unsatisfactory conditions. Representatives 
of doer factories in the Columbia River district are now 
visiting fir door manufacturers along the Coast with this 
object in view. White pine door manufacturers in Cali- 
fornia are still pursuing a policy of caution, in most 
cases, and have not increased their outputs to any great 
extent. Stocks of white pme uppers are not excessive 
at present and there will be no necessity of increasing 
pine door production to the detriment of the eastern 
market. 

The window glass situation shows some improvement, 
especially noticeable in values, caused by the general 
shutdown of hand-operated factories and the fact that 
production of machine-made glass has been greatly cur- 
tailed. Inquiries also are more numerous. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


WHEN THE 














FEVER AN’ CHILLS WAS 
AROUND. 

When the fog hovers over the river, 
An’ the mist lingers over the land 

When the wind is so cold thet you shiver 
(An it finds you wherever you stand), 

When the campfire is sodden an’ sickly, 
When the smoke rolls along on the ground— 

Then it’s quinine, it’s quinine, an’ quickly, 
Fer the fever an’ chills is around. 


Oh, they sing of the old oaken bucket 
As it hung in the moss-covered well; 
Yes, in books an’ in meetin’s I’ve struck it, 
That refrain thet the choir loves to yell. 
But, of all of the young recollections, 
Still the one I remember profound 
Was when Summer an’ Spring. made connec- 
tions 
An’ the fever an’ chills was around. 











| ain't sighin’ fer days of my childhood, 
\Vhen we lived on the bank of a bog,’ 
When I helped swamp a farm from the wild- 
wood, 
An’ I coughed an’ I croaked like a frog. 
Then the sun might be shinin’ (on paper) 
An’ above us the blue sky abound— 
But it never could break through the vapor 
’ When the fever an’ chills was around. 


When you pay your respects to the fathers 
Fer the pioneer work thet they done 
Jest remember a few of the bothers— 
Thet the thing wasn’t fightin’ an’ fun. 
Fer we didn’t have trouble with red ones 
An’ no bears an’ no panthers we found; 
But I wonder we all wasn’t dead ones 
When the fever an’ chills was around. 


Did you ask fer the country’s foundation 
An’ on what was the commonwealth built? 
Amid ague we founded the nation 
An’ not blood, but good quinine, was spilt. 
Fer no Injun er grizzly bear treed ’em, 
All the folks thet was first on the ground; 
But they shook an’ they shivered fer Freedom 
When the fever an’ chills was around! 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


INJURIES FOR WHICH FOREMAN CAN NOT 
RECOVER. 











A foreman of a planing mill can not hold his employer 
responsible for injuries resulting from his own negligence 
in operating machinery without a proper appliance, which 
could have been procured by the foreman with due diligence. 
Nor can such foreman hold his employer liable for an injury 
resulting from doing work without a proper appliance, 
where such injury could have been avoided by turning off 





the power operating the machine.—Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in Allen y. S. H. Bolinger & Co. (Ltd.), 56 So. 
R. 321. 


KINDS OF TIMBER CONVEYED BY DEED. 


A particular enumeration of the kinds of standing tim- 
ber meant to- be conveyed, contained in the granting 
clause of a deed, the Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia holds, will not be enlarged by a separate and 
subsequent general clause stating that the intention of 
the parties is to convey all the timber included in the 
bounds named, but the general words used in the latter 
clause will be held to apply to timber of the same kind or 
nature with that specifically named. For example, a 
deed stated that the grantors sold and conveyed all the 
oak timber of all kinds, all the spruce and hemlock, the 
ash and poplar, the hickory, except for farm use, and 
the white and yellow linn, timber on certain described 
land. The last paragraph of the deed stated that it was 
the intention to convey “all the timber included in said 
bounds.” Did the deed convey the maple and chestnut 
timber? The court holds that it was not properly sus- 
ceptible of a construction that would make it say that it 
did.—Darnell v. Wilmoth, 72 S. E. R. 1023. 





LUMBER NOT INSPECTED AND REJECTED WITHIN 
A REASONABLE TIME. 


A carload of lumber was placed on the purchaser’s 
siding on the morning of February 11 and was unloaded 
by him on the 17th. Then, his testimony tended to prove 
that, because of certain extraordinary conditions attend- 
ing the delivery of carloads of freight at his yard at 
about the time when this carload was delivered, it was 
inconvenient and deemed to be inexpedient to inspect the 
lumber as it was taken from the car, so that it was un- 
loaded upon the yard and was not inspected until 
March 7, when it was found that only a portion of the 
lumber was of the grade ordered. After that, he tried 
to reach the seller by telephone, but, failing in this, 
finally sent him a _ postal card, which was_ received 
April 14. The Supreme Court of Michigan holds that 
it was properly ruled, as matter of law, that the pur- 
chaser had not inspected and rejected the lumber within 
a reasonable time. He was bound to use reasonable dili- 
gence to inspect the lumber and to notify the seller that 
he rejected the car. Usually, what is a reasonable time 
for inspecting and rejecting lumber tendered in perform- 
ance of a contract of sale is a question for the jury. 
But delay may be for so long a time that no two opinions 
upon the subject can be reasonably entertained. Here it 
was clear that, at the best, the purchaser’s convenience 
and not his necessity cccasioned the delay in inspection, 
and no reasonable effort to notify the seller was made 
until 37 or 38 days after the inspection; until, in short, 
the full term given for payment had expired, or was 
about to expire. That did not meet the requirements of 
the law.—Stone v. Frohlich, 183 N. W. R. 951. 


CONSTRUCTION PLACED UPON RESERVATIONS OF 
TIMBER. 


There are some nice legal distinctions made between 
“reservations” and ‘‘exceptions’” in deed; but the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky maintains that if A sells his farm 
and ‘reserves’? the timber thereon, the effect is just the 
same as if the timber had been excepted. In either case 
the title to the timber does not vest in the grantee, but 
remains in the grantor. In other words, the court holds 
that where the grantor in a deed conveying land “re- 
serves” the timber on a specified part of the land, and 
the deed is silent as to the time of removal, and there is 
nothing in the other’ stipulations of the contract, or in the 
situation of the parties or the circumstances surrounding 
them at the time the contract is executed, to show that a 
severance of the timber from the soil was contemplated, 
the title to all timber then standing on the land specified 
remains in the grantor, and is not lost or defeated by his 
failure to cut and remove the timber within a reasonable 
time. On the whole, the court thinks the correct rule is 
that one may buy growing timber with no intention of 
manufacturing it, and may hold it just as he might buy 
and hold the land, if he so frame his contract, but where 
the parties intend that the timber shall be severed from 
the land, and no time is fixed therefor, the law implies 
that the grantee will remove it within a reasonable time. 
So, too, the vendor of land may wish to reserve the 
timber thereon, not with a view of cutting and removing 
it, but with a view of its ultimate enhancement in value 
when proper transportation facilities afford him a market. 
If so, he should be permitted to contract accordingly. 
When the contract itself fixes no time within which the 
timber sold or reserved is to be cut and removed, the 
intention of the parties may be ascertained from facts 
outside the agreement, such as the situation of the 
parties and the circumstances surrounding them at the 
time the contract is executed.—Hicks v. Phillips, 142 
S. W. R. 394. ; 
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ARGUMENT IN MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


Arguments of State and Lumbermen Before Commissioner Reynolds — Attorney General Relies on 
Technicalities—Judge Scarritt Talks Law, Ethics, Economics and Common Sense. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 11.—The arguments of 
counsel in the Missouri lumber ouster case were opened 
before Special Commissioner R. M. Reynolds Monday 
morning, sitting in one of the court rooms of the supreme 
court building here. No lumbermen were in attendance, 
the gathering being composed of twelve or fifteen lawyers 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S editorial representa- 
tive, the only newspaper man present. 

Deputy Attorney General Atkinson took up all Monday 
with his opening of the case for the State, and began 
by referring briefly to the loss which the State’s case 
had sustained in the recent death of his associate, Judge 
Gantt. 

The suit was filed July 11, 1908, by Attorney General 
Hadley, and was then allowed to slumber until the first 
testimony was taken in St. Louis, a little over a year 
ago. The testimony was completed in Kansas City in 
January, at which time Charles S. Keith’s masterly testi- 
mony indicated clearly that there was no such thing as a 
lumber trust or a concert of prices among lumber manu- 
facturers in Missouri or in the Southwest. General At- 
kinson in his argument sidestepped this testimony en- 
tirely, but insisted with much emphasis that under the 
Missouri law a combination with the intent to control 
prices or output was illegal, whether effective or not; 
and that further any activities which tended to have 
that effect, even without intent, was also prohibited. 

The major portion of his argument was a review of 
the evidence, following the four headings of the State’s 
brief, and closed with a discussion of the law and of 
decisions in this and other States. 


Iniquity of the Price List. 


Respondents by means of the official association price 
lists adopted by the committce on values, or by the 
association at its annual and semiannual meetings, and 
the market reports, and by issuing the same under their 
private covers as their individual price lists, when in fact 
and in truth it was only the official price list adopted by 
the association, did thereby unlawfully and illegally fix 
and maintain prices in violation of the antitrust statutes 
of this State. 


Under this heading the various methods of issuing the 
association prices, and later the prices current or market 
report, were discussed. At first the price report was 
adopted at the annual and semiannual meetings. Later 
the committee issued lists also at other times through- 
out the year. At the annual meeting in 1906 the board 
of directors adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That neither the committee on value nor any 
other committee or officer of this association shall make to 
the association or to any member thereof any report other 
than of existing conditions applicable to the trade, and of 
existing prices; nor shall this association, or any officer or 
committee thereof make either to the association as a_ whole 
or to any member thereof any recommendation affecting 
prices to be charged for lumber or the amount of the product 
or output thereof. 

Counsel argued that this was tantamount to an admis- 
sion that prior to that time the activities of the associa- 
tion oceupied questionable ground. A committee on 
values of 30 members was provided at this meeting, but 
disbanded after a meeting in Memphis in October, in- 
structing Secretary Smith himself to prepare and issue 
market reports. Counsel discussed the manner in which 
this was done, upon information secured from a list of 
about 62 manufacturers, some of them outside of the 
association membership. The evidence showed that the 
price given in the market report as issued was not the 
average of the reports, but the higher range of prices, 
Secretary Smith stating in his testimony that he acted 
upon the theory that if several members were getting 
a certain price he accepted that as indicating that the 
others could get it. Counsel also pointed out that this 
market report was also used by individual members as a 
price list under their private covers, being printed from 
the same plates and adopting the same figures throughout. 
Evidence offered for the defense indicated that the trade 
considered the prices mentioned in the market report as 
an artificial basis and that lumber rarely sold at so high 
a price. New lists making advances on a rising mar- 
ket were frequent, but upon a declining market new 
lists were not issued. 

The market reports purported to reflect existing con- 
ditions, and were given a certain date of issuance, but 
the order to the printer was given five to eight days prior 
to that date, and counsel insisted that it could not be 
known what the market would be that far in advance. 
Evidence offered by Mr. Keith and others was to the effect 
that the market reports followed the market, and reported 
advances only after they had actually occurre?. Counsel 
insisted that the converse was true; that it would have 
been possible, by issuing a market report naming ma- 
terially lower values, to disrupt the entire market and 
make it impossible for any manufacturer to continue in 
business; and that the association’ prices as published 
actually had the contrary effect of stimulating prices 
above their normal level. 

_ Much had been said regarding independent price lists 
issued by various manufacturers. Numerous subpoenas 
issued by the State had disclosed only three exhibits 
along this line. The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. and the 
Alf. Bennett Lumber Co. had offered various exhibits 
which counsel contended were merely concession sheets, 








based upon the official market report; and J. B. White 
had offered a file of price lists; but upon examination 
these were found in the main to quote the association 
prices, except upon an added column of ‘‘ Missouri Pine 
Uppers,’’ which did not include all the association 
grades, and which on the grades shown in that column 
named prices the same as the association figures or a 
little higher. Counsel took all the morning and part of 
the afternoon upon this heading, and the gist of his 
argument was that in whatever form issued, or by whom 
compiled or printed, the association figures did have the 
effect of an agreed price list of all the members of the 
association, ‘‘binding upon them as a matter of law.’’ 
To the lay mind it seems difficult to see how a price 
can be ‘‘ binding’’ when any member is at perfect liberty 
to name a higher or lower price if he chooses; but 
counsel illustrated this point by saying that it was bind- 
ing in the same way that a price was binding which a 
merchant affixed to a hat and displayed in his store 
window. 
The Effects of Curtailment. 


Respondents’ curtailment in the manufacturing of yel- 
low pine lumber during the last six months of the year 
1904, for the purpose of increasing prices, was in viola- 
tion of the antitrust statutes of this State. 

Counsel reviewed the written address of President 
Long and the report of Secretary Smith at the meeting 
of June 14 and 15, 1904, at the Hoo-Hoo Building on 
the World’s Fair grounds, St. Louis, and the action there 
taken. He quoted from President Long’s address at the 
January, 1905, annual in which that gentleman estimated 
the value of the curtailment movement which had been 
carried out as amounting to $6,298,500 to the entire yel- 
low pine manufacturing fraternity. He concluded that 
all those respondents who were present at the St. Louis 
meeting or who participated in this curtailment were 
guilty under the Missouri statute. It was understood 
from his remarks that he did not conceive this responsi- 
bility to extend to all members of the association at that 
time, although in connection with the issuance of price 
lists he did make this claim. 


Business Ethics a Misdemeanor. 


Respondents as members of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association entered into what was known 
as the joint trades relation agreement with the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, representing the 
retailers, which agreement was clearly in violation of the 
antitrust statute of this State. 

Counsel reviewed the incorporation of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information and the history of 
the Joint Trades Relation Agreement. In essence this 
agreement provided that the membership of retail asso- 
ciation members might be cancelled if they did not buy 
their lumber of the manufacturers who were members 
of the various manufacturers’ associations represented 
in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; and 
that these manufacturers ‘‘shall afford members of the 
said retailers’ associations such protection as is recog- 
nized in the trade as good ethics.’’ This was adopted 
by a joint committee in Chicago in 1903, but the north- 
ern pine manufacturers refused to confirm it. The de- 
fense claims that unanimous action on both sides was 
necessary to put the agreement in force, and that its 
approval by other associations was therefore nullified by 
this refusal of the one association. General Atkinson 
argued that it was ratified as between the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau of Information and the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at a joint committee 
meeting held in St. Louis October 26, 1904, and set up 
a circular letter sent by Secretary Smith to his member- 
ship dated November 3, 1904, and a circular letter dated 
November 1, 1904, sent by Secretary Hotchkiss to mem- 
bers of the Illinois association. On August 18, 1905, 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information with- 
drew from the agreement. Counsel contended that the 
agreement was given actual effect as to the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and was therefore 
a violation of the statute even though it had in.no way 
affected the sale of a single foot of lumber. 


Association Membership a Danger. 


All of respondents who were members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, by reason of 
certain provisions of its constitution, bylaws and prac- 
tices, called trade ethics, are guilty of a violation of the 
antitrust statutes of this State. 


Counsel did not dwell on this point, and admitted that 
he was somewhat hampered by the form in which the 
information had been drawn by the former attorney gen- 
eral. There is no evidence that these retailers have at- 
tempted to fix prices; and if this point is included in this 
information it would be under the phrase ‘‘to control 
and limit the trade in lumber.’’ Respondents were 
members of an association which was blacklisting what 
they called illegitimate dealers. ‘‘These affiliated mem- 
bers did not go into the meetings and take an active 
part, except that Mr. Long occasionally addressed their 
conventions; but they were members and were eligible 
as such until 1906 or 1907, at which time they seem to 
have withdrawn or been excluded as members for some 


reason or other and thereafter were carried as adver- 
tisers. If your honor finds this information sufficiently 
broad to cover them as members of the retail association 
(and the question is not entirely free from doubt on that 
proposition) then they would be guilty. 

‘*They were allied with people who were doing very 
badly. No more pernicious practices could be found 
anywhere than the retailers were continuing up to 1903 
or 1904, and since then they have sought to accomplish 
indirectly what they were accomplishing directly up to 
that time.’’ 

Review of the Law. 


Counsel’s discussion of the law was very unsatisfac- 
tory from a reporter’s standpoint, as he referred con- 
tinually to citations which he did not give fully but 
furnished in memorandum to the commissioner. Brief 
of respondents had claimed both the 3-year and 5-year 
statute of limitations, and counsel did not know upon 
which they would chiefly rely; but he quoted various 
authorities to the effect that general statutes of limita- 
tion did not cover quo warranto proceedings which were 
only quasi-criminal in nature, unless they had been in- 
cluded by specific act of the legislature. 

On the question of price’ list counsel referred to the 
Illinois case where a voluntary association of coal opera- 
tors had issued a list on coal naming different prices 
from different mines and districts, but with no penalty 
upon members in case they did not observe these prices. 
This was a closely analagous situation, and about the 
only one available, as most other proceedings similar to 
the Missouri complaint had not yet reached decision in 
an appellate court. Counsel referred to the Mississippi 
case against the lumber retailers; to the similar case in 
Nebraska; and particularly to the International Har- 
vester case in Missouri, where the leading decision found 
that the defendant by combination had acquired the. 
power to control prices, and was therefore guilty under 
the statute even though evidence showed, and this judge 
held, that it had never used this power to establish an 
unfair or unreasonable price. An independent opinion, 
however, declared it guilty upon both counts of the 
statute; of intending to control prices, and of taking 
action which tended to control them, even though with- 
out conscious intent; and as the majority of the judges 
concurred in this view this became the decision of the 
Missouri supreme court.’ Counsel in his argument quoted 
authorities to the effect that an individual retailer might 
refuse to buy of any manufacturer who did not confine 
his sales to legitimate retail trade; but that retailers 
could not lawfully combine to support such a principle. 
He further quoted from 139th N. Y. in the Sheldon ease 
to the effect that price-fixing activities were illegal even 
though clearly exercised for the benefit and to the ad- 
vantage of the consumer; even though they fixed a maxi- 
mum instead of a minimum price. 

In closing his argument counsel went back to the testi- 
mony and brought out a few additional but unimportant 
points. It was nearly 5 when he closed and adjournment 
was taken to 10 o’clock Tuesday. 

One of the most remarkable portions of the attorney 
general’s speech was that in which he said: 

In the insurance company case in this State a rate book 
had been issued such as is used by insurance companies ; 
and the judge held that notwithstanding there was no 
specific agreement shown there must have been an under- 
standing, as they had all adopted the rates. They had 
formed what purported to be a social organization out at 
St. Joseph. The court held in that case that the insurance 
companies, having come in and filed answers which set up 
certain constitutional inhibitions, they thereby admitted 
that they had violated the antitrust law. I understand the 
gentlemen here who have not filed answers are going to. 
Everyone who pleads the unconstitutionality of this statute 
thereby admits for the purpose of this suit that he has 
violated that statute, notwithstanding he may file a general! 
denial in the same leading, according to the majority opinion 
in this insurance company. Then I say upon the pleadings 
there can be no escaping your finding each of these re- 
spondents guilty. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Judge W. C. Searritt opened for the respondents and 
made the main argument, taking all the forenoon and part 
of the afternoon. The argument of the attorney gen- 
eral is without sustaining merit because it is based 
upon technicalities rather than upon the substantial 
merits of this case. Judge Searritt’s address was a 
splendid legal argument, going behind the form to 
the spirit, overthrowing inferences with facts, but 
none the less meeting and vanquishing his opponent 
upon the very battle ground the former had chosen. 
Judge Searritt began as follows: 

Your honor sits in a high place to-day. The supreme court 
of the State, as a court en banc, has commissioned you to 
take the pleadings in this case, to hear the testimony, to 
pass upon all questions as to competence of evidence, and 
when you have finished to report to the court your findings 
as to the facts and your findings as to the law. In every 
probability the conclusions you reach will be the conclusions 
of the court. Occupying the position you to do to-day, you 
are the supreme court of Missouri; you are the court en bane, 

According to our contention you are more than the su- 
preme court. You are the supreme jury. Our constitution 
has granted, written down in words of living light, that the 
right to trial by jury heretofore enjoyed shall not be taken 
away from any citizen. We claim that this suit is an at- 
tempt to deprive us of our property. We claim that this 
is an unfounded and unlawful onslaught upon our constitu- 
tional rights, upon our inherent rights; our right to live, 
our right to posses; and we claim, both in the statement 
as it is expressed in the written law and in the principle 
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and spirit, which is deeper and broader than any written 
law, that we have the right to put between ourselves and 
iny such attack as this the bulwark of the judgment of a 
jury of our peers. And so we come before you and we ad- 
dress you as our jury and our judge. 

The statute under which the State is proceeding in this 
case detines a conspiracy. It sets out in general language 
what shall be considered a crime. It recites that the vio- 
lators of these provisions are guilty of a felony. It pro 
vides that upon the finding of guilt in the case of a corpora- 
tion, the judgment of the court that we be deprived of our 
existence, of our lives—our corporal franchises. It  pro- 
vides that all our property, all the accumulations of our 
labor, of our capital, may be swept away, or such a part as 
the court may seem right shall be taken away, or in lieu 
of these provisions of forfeiture as to property we may be 
mulcted in fines just as are criminals or-felons. We are 
charged with a crime, an odious crime, a loathsome crime: 
a crime not against an individual, but against the State; 
igainst all the people of our good State; we are charged 
with a crime against your honor, our jury and our judge. 

Thirty of these defendanis who stand in your presence 
to-day are children of Missouri, created by and under and 
through its laws. The property of each is subject to dis- 
position according to the laws of this State. The owners 
of the stock of these companies, and I say this advisedly, 
and there is no proof in the record to the contrary because 
of the fact that defendants are domestic corporations, the 
presumption is therefore that the stockholders are also 
citizens and residents of this State. 


















Beyond a Reasonable Doubt. 

Under such a law we take it and we submit that before 
a finding of guilt should be considered by your honor, the 
ordinary rules of law applicable to such cases should be ap- 
plied, and your honor should be satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of each of these defendants. But I do not 
invoke such a rule: I do ask that when such a charge as 
this is made, and when the tribunal that is to determine the 
issue is involved. when the charge, as I have said before, 
arries with itself so much of ignominy and obliquity and 
just shame, and when the State would have you believe the 
people have cried out “Guilty, Guilty,” I do ask in all sin- 
cerity and in all solemnity, and in the shadow of your judi- 
cial oath, and in the presence of your Christian conscience, 
that you lay aside prejudice, that you be deaf to political 
clamor and rumor, and that you get yourself together with 
your innermost judgment and conscience, and consider the 
issues and facts in this case. 

It is no easy task that I have suggested to your honor. 
The spirit of the times is such, the accumulation of rumor 
through the public press is such, the lure of the politician 
is such, that in this day it seems that if anyone who is 
associated with his neighbor or is successful and prosperous 
in commercial enterprise is accused of guilt as a combine, 
the accusation itself is taken as proof conclusive of guilt. 
I say this, if your honor please, with the deepest conscious- 
ness of my soul in its truth. If I could be satisfied, not 
that your honor would adopt the principle of proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt in determining the issues in this case, 
but that your honor’s mind and heart were open and re- 
ceptive to the truth as it is, and if you could take the 
truth in the place of innuendo; and if you could take the 
truth in the place of accusation; and if you could rise to 
the highest sense of intelligent duty and see the light as 
God gives to every good judge to seethe light, I could turn 
around and say to my brethren here that we can go now, 
for the Truth has made us free. 

I charge, your honor, in the presence of this court and 
in the presence of this public, in the presence of this prose- 
cuting officer and in the presence of God, that this record 
shows no guilt! That this record shows the innocence of 
these defendants. 

Counsel then read in part the language of the 
declaration as analyzed his brief, and continued: 


Upon what principle should your honor proceed in review 
ing this vast array of evidence? What scale can your 
honor use in determining the value of this proof? Neither 
strong suspicion nor strong probability is a sufficient basis 
upon which the commissioner can formulate his finding of 
facts. Only clear and convincing evidence will justify the 
commissioner under the law and his oath of office in de- 
termining the facts or in fastening guilt upon the respond- 
ents or any of them. This court. whom you have the honor 
to represent to-day, the court sitting en banc, in the To- 
bacco Trust case (177 Mo. 1). in the opinion written by 
Judge Fox, said: 

It must be remembered that this proceeding partakes of 
the nature of a criminal prosecution, severe penalties are 
is not sufficient to require a finding adverse 
to respondents that we may entertain strong suspicions, or 
even strong probabilities, of their guilt Such conclusions 
should only be reached upon a clear showing by the testi- 
mony fully satisfying the mind of the court that they were 
guilty of the violations of the law as charged in the in 





mposed, hence, it 








it case, your honor, as te its scope and character is 
precisely of the nature of the case at bar. That language 
embodies the law of this state and determines the exercise 
of your oath of office. 


Scope of the Inquiry. 

What shall be the scope of your inquiry as to time? 
This world is long here. Some of these defendants or 
their controlling officers bear with honor the whitened 
crown of long life. Unless the respondents have been 
guilty of violating the antitrust statues as charged, within 
three years prior to the commencement of this action, 
then they are guiltless in the eye of the law. Now do not 
misunderstand me. Do not misconceive our position. In 
an accusation so broad as that made in the information 
now under consideration, where the State has seen fit to 
make no allusion to dates of transactions, and where 
conspiracy is charged only in the most general terms, 
we recognize the advisability, in the process of taking 
testimony, for the commissioner to allow the attorney 
general, upon the affirmation that he will connect it up, 
to run back during the history of the association, to see 
what its real purpose and what its real nature and what 
its real character is at the time that the information is 
filed; or what it has been within the period limited by 
the law, if any, within which such character or such con- 
duct or such acts of conduct may be complained against. 
Of course if these defendants were, under the information 
so filed and within the three years limitation, guilty of 
the acts charged in the information and the conduct 
denounced by the statutes of the state, they must suffer 
the penalty. But we submit it is very clear that unless 
hat unlawful conduct, unless that unlawful activity, 
unless that etn wpa has existed within three years 
prior to the bringing of this information, then in the eye 
of the law, it should be held that we go guiltless. 

There is no defendant here seeking to conceal himself 
under his wife’s petticoat. Has it become true that the 
person who stands out boldly and throws above himself 
the aegis of the statutes and constitution of his State, 
and says, ‘‘This alone is my protection and my defense; 
hur] your javelins of malice; here is my shield and my 
buckler is to be held to have made confession? These 
laws that are the wisdom of ages; these laws that are 
the expression and the highest evidence of an enlightened 
Christian citizenship—is there anyone who belongs to the 
government and loves the laws of his government, whom 
the law has honored and who honors the law, as you see 
the expression of the front of this building—is he to apolo- 
gize for seeking the protection and the safety and security 
of thosé laws? The statutes of limitation are statutes 
of repose, and are favored under our jurisdiction as 
salutary and wise. The supreme court of Missouri, in 
Sheldon .County v. Bragg, say: 























favored in the law, and can not 


© avoided unless the party seeking to do so brings himself 


Statutes of limitation are 


directly within some exception 


The Supreme Court of the United States says: 

When you criticise spirit of the Statute of Limitations, 
when you say that the welfare of society is not the highest 
aim, that physical and spiritual and material prosperity 
is not what we aim at, and that ancient feuds should not 
be forgotten to secure that end, then you abandon, I sub- 
mit to Your Honor, the spirit of the doctrine of forgiveness 
as announced and spread abroad among all the ‘children 
of men by the greatest philosopher, the greatest teacher, 
that God ever permitted to sit with him on his throne, 
or walk the earth with his children. 


Statute of Limitations. 


My friend, the attorney general, said he did not know 
what statutes we refer to on this point. In view of such 
a confession I am not surprised at all to hear him argue 
that if gentlemen engaged in interstate commerce in eight 
or ten states, and under the laws of those States and of 
the United States, get wise counsellors to guide them in 
the intricacies of national and state laws, they will be 
presumed to have been guilty of a violation of those 
statutes. Had he taken the trouble to read our brief, or 
had he taken the trouble to read the revised statutes of 
the State of Missouri as they have been written since 1849, 
he would have seen very plainly the law applying to this 
sort of a case. The Revised Statutes of 1909 relating to 
civil cases (Article 9, Section 1887) recites: Civil actions, 
other than those for the recovery of real property, can 
only be commenced within the periods prescribed in the 
following sections, after the causes of ac otic on have accrued. 
Section 1890, ‘“‘Within three years * * an action 
upon a statute for a peng ulty or Feaaitaes, where the action 
is given to the party aggrieved, or to such party and the 
State. Section 1914, “To apply to the State as well as 
private parties: The limitations prescribed in Articles 8 
and 9 of this chapter shall apply to actions brought in 
the name of the State, or for its benefit, in the same 
manner as to actions by private parties.’ 

I defy Cicero, Aristotle, Socrates, or Demosthenes, to 
use language that is more exact, more proper, to describe 
the actual case that we have at bar, than this section 1914 
when taken in connection with other sections of Articles 
S$ and 9. They ask why the point has not come up before. 
A sufficient answer to my mind is that the statute is so 
plain that no one who has ordinary intelligence can dispute 
or evade its meaning. 

But we do not have to rely upon that inference, for that 
statute was enacted into law February 24, 1849. As early 
as 1856, in a suit before the supreme court (22 Mo. 
the court ruled that the section of this Statute of Limit 
tion made the three-year limitation applicable to civil 
suits, and that it applies against the State in such a 
civil suit as this. 

The opinion discusses at length the old common law 
doctrine that a statute of limitation of general character 
should not be applied against the King ‘unless it is made 
in express words to extend to him, and concludes as fol- 
lows: 








‘The new French code expresly renounces it (this doc- 
trine), and Our own state has recently done so. Practice 
Act, 1849, Art. 2, Sec. 10.” Being the identical section, 
to the word, to the letter, to the punctuation, as section 
1914 of Article 9 of the revised statutes of 1909. 

I think another consideration it would be well to keep 
in mind, and to suggest at this stage of this inquiry. It 
is this: The mere fact that some of the respondents are 
members of a voluntary association can not impose upon 
such members responsibility for those acts, if any, of its 
officers or committees outside of the common purpose of 
the association as expressed in its constitution or by-laws 
or as inherent to its purpose, which may appear to be 
unlawful. 

Tripartite Agreement. 


Counsel cited and discussed 211 Mo. 190 and 149 Fed. 21 
as applying upon this point. In the latter case there was 
a certan tripartite agreement regarding price-cutting, 
aside from which, two of the participants engaged in 
other activities without the knowledge of the third. The 
court held: 

This was an excursion into a new field, and to whatever 
else short of that the proprietor or wholesaler was committed, 
he might not care to go that far. He was at least entitled 
to have it distinctly presented for his acceptance before being 
bound, and his assent is not to be implied simply because 
he had agreed to what had gone before. He did not put 
himself indiscriminately and to all lengths into the hands of 
his associates. 

Now in view of that doctrine of the law, for the purpose 
of aiding your honor in the discharge of your duties, we 
have prepared and submit to you and request you to 
srant, certain finding and declaration of law and fact. 

The following is a suggested finding of law: 

Participation, in addition to membership in a voluntary 
association, is necessary to impose responsibility upon a 
member for the acts of the association or its officers 
outside of its known purposes. 

For the purpose of aiding your honor in the preparation 
of a report we have formulated certain findings of fact 
which we assert are supported by the evidence, and we ask 
your honor to make those findings and to make them a 
part of your report to the court. 

Finding 1 gives the name of each respondent, amount 
of capitalization, the date when each was incorporated 
in the State of Missouri, or if not so incorporated, the 
date when it was admitted to do business in this State, 
and the facts relative to membership or nonmembership 
in the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. And when 
I refer to that association, or to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, I refer throughout to that association under either 
its old or its newer name. The facts we have shown here 
are substantially those put in evidence by the State in 
a certain exhibit. It amounts practically to a stipulation 
of the truth of these facts. They were put in with the 
understanding that if the attorneys found any misstate- 
ments they were to be corrected, but no such corrections 
have been made. 


No Unlawful Restriction of Output. 

Finding No. 2 recites substantially that there was 
no agreement to limit the production of lumber by the 
defendants or of the members of the Manufacturers’ 
association during 1904. 

Figures are given at length to support this finding. 

Now, if your honor please, if I ever forget myself so much 
as to direct your honor’s attention to rumor with the idea 
of withdrawing your mind from the truth, then I have no 
place in this case, and my presence here is more of a det- 
riment than help to my clients. You may ask, Why do 
you desire that I find these dry figures? Because we want 
the truth! Because these figures show the truth and we 
are entitled to be judged by the truth; to be judged by the 
actuality, and not by the seeming. The State may say, 
We are not relying upon what actually happened. We 
are not basing this charge upon the idea that you did any- 
thing wrong at all, but we are asking conviction upon the 
technical proposition that you made an agreement to cur- 
tail. I will accept the challenge of that statement gladly. 
3ut I will never consent—it would be unlawful to consent 

to endeavor to find cut what a man means by certain 
words if I refuse to know the truth of the facts they are 
talking about to see what interpretation they themselves 
put upon their own language. If the State’s attorney 
wants to rely upon some admission in an editorial that is 
worse than secondary evidence, if he is serious in this 
matter, if he claims there was any real crime committed, 
if he had really believed a wrong had been done the people 
of this State, he had all the enginery and the processes of 
the law, all the powers of the State at his command to 
find out the real facts; for the language of this statute 
gives Your Honor power to issue subpoenas and bring in 
all hooks and records. The policy of the State proclaims: 





We will let down the bars, we will not exclude incriminat- 
ing statements, we will attend to the constitutional pro- 
vision by saying that nothing shown before us can be used 
in a criminal prosecution. Your honor was ready and 
willing, and should have been, to exercise that power in 
the State’s behalf. Investigating this matter for more than 
four years after they had began the formal proceeding, 
they have sat silent with the knowledge that these records 
were in the possession of the various defendants, showing 
precisely what they had roan They did not ‘ask your 
honor for any such subpoena; or if they did, it was done 
clandestinely and was never executed. It devolved upon 
the State to make proof of all the facts and the truth. 

Attorney General Atkinson: Do you have reference to 
the curtailment matter 

Mr. Scarritt: At this time I have reference to the cur- 
tailment matter. These companies kept records to show 
those facts absolute records: and they are in evidence 
here, but they were put in evidence by us. They are laid 
down before your honor. Your honor sees them, and that 
is all the evidence there is in this record about that mat- 
ter; and that being the case we are entitled to a finding 
based upon what the evidence shows. 

Your Honor will recall how that proof was made. We 
brought in the witnesses with their actual statements 
from their books and proved them by those earnest men 
until Judge Gantt said, That is sufficient, don’t consume 
the time of the pr rape any further. Put in your 
statements; and upon your statement that they are true 
they go in as the production of these defendants. 

This (referring to a table) is a summation of these 
proofs. The truth is there was no curtailment. There 
was no diminution of output in 1904 as compared with 
1908. There was no curtailment by the entire membership 
of this association. 

Curtailment Necessary. 

But they say, As a technical proposition we have proof 
against you in St. Louis of a motion, an agreement, to cur- 
tail. I will not shrink from that challenge. They claim 
they have written evidence to prove that crime. They 
read an extract from George K. Smith’s reports of June 
14, 1904, to this effect: 

From our clearing house reports we find that more lumber 
has been cut than shipped during the last nine months, the 
total being about 120,000,000 feet, among an average of 220 
mills. These two sources of information demonstrate the fact 
beyond question that there is a large surplus, and so long 
as this continues, stable or advancing values will be impos- 
sible. A way must be found to reduce the surplus and keep 
the supply in proportion to the demand. 


Does your honor apprec iate what was meant by such 
a situation as that? Every mill every day of the year, 
if it is in successful operation, must have an accumulated 
stock on hand that it may fill its orders as they come. 
Mr. Keith told you how much it was usual to carry on 
hand. So that accumulated surplus, added to the amount 
normally on hand at the time the period to which hé 
refers begins, has been cut and stored at the mills. More 
than a million dollars of wealth, surplus stock, had been 
accumulated there. ‘‘These two sources of information 
de monstrate the fact beyond question that there is a large 
surplus.”” Mr. George K. Smith has looked over the field, 
and he tells these gentlemen what the result of his ob- 
servation is: ‘As long as this continues stable or ad- 
vancing values will be, impossible.””’ Do you think that 
statement is not true? Do you think those gentlemen 
were not entitled to Know it? They were associated and 
had come together to talk about conditions of trade, 
their personal well-being, the good of their several enter- 
prises. They were not there as criminals. They were 
there as business men to talk over the actual existing 


situation. I think your honor has no doubt Mr. Smith 
said that as his view of the absolute truth. They were 
talking in sincerity, they were talking in truth. They 


were talking, as they believed, in wisdom. They were 
talking as they had a right to talk. They were talking 
as intelligent beings they should talk, because they were 
considering conditions that actually existed. 

The Result. 

What is going to be the result? Every one of you is 

going to lose money. Every five months your lumber 
stays in that yard $2.50 goes off its actual value by de- 
preciation. Mildew, rot, discoloration are coming on. 
There is the insurance you have to carry. 

“A way must be found to reduce the surplus and keep 
the supplies in proportion to the demand.’”’ Is there any- 
thing wrong about that? Lay aside any prejudice; lay 
aside clamor and the proof that comes from clamor, and 
answer me in your heart. Is there anything wrong about. 
that? We get together in the county bar association and 
say there are too many lawyers; or it may be said, there 
are too many druggists in our city. We tell the truth 
about it. There is nothing wrong about that, absolutely 
nothing wrong. I read from: the official record: ‘‘The 
meeting then went into executive session to deal with the 
question of curtailment of output as referred to in the 
president’s address and secretary’s report. The matter 
received very careful consideration, and from the figures 
submitted it was thought advisable to recommend to all 
manufacturers a reduction of 3314 per cent of all the 
output of al sawmills until such time as the demand could 
more clearly absorb the supply.’’ 

“Received careful attention!’’ It was worthy of. it. 
Anybody that so acts as to cause the loss of yellow pine, 
the needless sacrifice of yellow pine timber, to my mind 
is foolish. There is only a limited amount of it on earth. 
After you have water enough to run the wheel every addi- 
tional bit of water goes out over the shute and is wasted. 
Every stick of yellow pine lumber cut above the amount 
consumed in the demands of the trade is rotted and 
wasted, and thaf is sin. 

Now, if your honor please, if we are to be convicted to 
satisfy personal prejudice or clamor or political ambition, 
let us be sacrificed upon the altar erected to such false 
gods: But if truth is to prevail, if it is worthy to exercise 
intelligence in your business, to manage your business as 
business should be managed, to put all your heart and life 
and conscience in it, to be alert to actual conditions, to do 
the right thing under conditions that actually exist; you 
will find out what conditions actually existed, not ‘peing 
led astray by false lights and you will find the truth and 
then go according to the truth, and pronounce the re- 
spondents guiltless. 

Not to Avoid Prosecution. 

“The matter received very careful consideration, and 
from the figures submitted!’’ These are the figures (re- 
ferring to the secretary’s report). They are all the figures 
that were submitted. “It was thought advisable to recom- 
mend to all manufacturers a reduction of 3314 per cent 
of all the output of all saw mills until such time as the 
demand would more nearly absorb the supply!”” That was 
right; that was the wise thing to do. And this record 
says—and this record was not gotten up by any lawyer, 
this record was not gotten up to make a sham showing 
on anything, this record was not gotten up to avoid anti- 
trust prosecution—your honor knows that! If they had 
had any such idea as that they would not have said any- 
thing about it in the record. They took into consideration 
what actually had happened; they expressed their exact 
purpose; and unless your honor by some system of con- 
struction, that I know nothing about as a part of the 
machinery of judicial knowledge, I say unless your honor 
put some different meaning upon what was done other 
than those gentlemen put upon it themselves, acting as 
innocently as children, unless you say they meant some- 
thing other than they actually said, unless you see that 
they meant something other than they actuaily did; then 
you have got ~. find there was not anything wrong in that 
proceeding of 1904. I am not alluding to technical wrong. 
There was no conspiracy. There was no illegal under- 
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standing. That is what I mean! There was no contract, 
for a contract and an understanding are the same thing 
in respect to the element of a mutual undertaking to do 
the evil thing. 

“It was thought advisable to recommend.” It was ad- 
visable, your honor; that was the truth about it. It was 
sensible. It was just as advisable, and just as sensible, 
in reference to their business, as the advice and sugges- 
tion of your preacher are with reference to your high 
spiritual life. You may take it and live by it or not, as 
you please. These manufacturers could take it and live 
by it or not, as they pleased: And they did not please! 
There was no suggestion about penalizing anybody. No- 
body was penalized. Nobody was criticised, whether he 
did or did not conform to that advice. That is absolutely 
the truth. ; 


Counsel here referred to the Illinois coal case and 
showed that in that case the facts were stipulated and 
it was admitted there was a fixed price for selling 
coal and thereby was distinguished from this case, 
and continued: 


Now that is the State’s proof, your honor, and it was 
gotten from us. It was a matter of public record. Those 
minutes were printed as soon as they go through with 
that meeting. They were published in the public press. 
The United State Government has them; everybody who 
wished them had them. 


“Their Proof.”’ 


What is the next question the State asks? They asked 
Attorney General Smith, this question, Please state what 
was done at that executive meeting of that association 
when this 3314 per cent was ordered reduced? If I could 
take out of the record from those questions of the state 
the unfounded inference or suggestion conveyed by the 
word ordered so subtle, so astute, I would not care to 
argue this case at all. Answer: “It was not ordered.” 
That is their proof. Mr. Smith got up a tabulation of 
what he considered a curtailment, and he shows almost 
exactly 3314 per cent: But he was asked about that, and 
he said that in figuring that curtailment he took from 
their records the estimated capacity of each mill and 
summed up the total capacity of those mills and from 
that total he subtracted what was estimated from certain 
data the total cut, and that difference he set down as 
curtailment. These gentlemen did not all turn in their 
actual product. Mr. Smith says himself that that is not 
a fair way to get at what is a curtailment or the normal 
product of the mill. So much for that. 

I say in the first place that the language of the resolu- 
tion evidencing the action of this association which the 
State relies on as a technical agreement or understanding 
they would all be in a combine to do a certain thing, 
will not bear that construction. If the State could go 
outside and show they actually did curtail 3314 per cent, 
then they would have some evidence of such an agreement. 
But in the language of the record their action was a mere 
recommendation and expression of what they deemed it 
wisdom for mill Owners to do. They presented those 
figures and said it would be a wise thing to manufacture 
less. When you go to the mills you see they absolutely 
did not conform to the recommendation. The production 
in 1904 was enormously greater than in 1903. 

3ut however that may be, if your honor please, there 
is not a scintilla of proof that after the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1904, anything of this kind ever occurred. There is 
not a suggestion of it. I think the State does not contend 
there is any evidence of any such movement after the 
year 1904. Is that true, General Atkinson? 

The Attorney General—As I remember there was no 
association movement in curtailment after the meeting 
of June, 1904, or at least it was not shown in this record. 

Mr. Scarritt—So the Statute of Limitations does apply 
so far as the alleged limitation of the production of lumber 
in the State of Missouri is concerned. That movement 
was an unique experience. Nothing occurred before like 
it, nothing after. The conditions as to surplus production 
never existed at any other time in such fashion as they 
existed at that time. Ordinarily production goes along 
and the demand consumes it. There is no showing 
that any of the defendants ever did curtail except certain 
mill owners who each said in view of those existing con- 
ditions he made some reduction in his output, acting 
ropes as his own judgment led him to believe it was wise 
to do. 

This is quite a marvelous showing, when you get down 
to the heart of that transaction, and the truth of it. The 
prices that the respondents got for their product during 
the last half of 1904, as compared with the prices for the 
first half, were materially less. That shows conclusively, 
I think, that these gentlemen who did not run their mills 
to the fullest capacity during the last six months did it 
solely for the reason it was wise not to do it. The fact 
that they realized less average price for their entire 
product, for their lumber, during the whole of that last 
six months of 1904 than for the first six months shows 
they were acting for that ‘reason, and that their reason 
was a good and wise one. 


Some Erroneous Statistics. 


My friend General Atkinson dwells a great deal upon 
Mr. Long’s speech the year after this curtailment sug- 
gestion was made. He dwells upon that marvelously. But 
note this about that speech: The object of that speech 
was not to suggest curtailment. He never suggested it, 
because at that time general prosperity was beginning 
to appear, surplus stocks were not accumulating. Note 
this about Mr. Long’s speech: While he believed at that 
time he had curtailed 3314 per cent he was in error about 
it, absolute error. The actual figures of his mills show 
that during 1904 they produced 19 per cent more lumber 
than in 1908. It is true then during the last half of 1904 
they produced 6 per cent less, a little less than 6 per cent, 
than the same mills produced in the last half of 1903; but 
the actual production of 1904 was enormously greater than 
for 1908, taking the whole year together. He did not go 
to his own books. He took those theoretical figures that 
Mr. Smith had prepared, and he took nothing else. It is 
quite apparent by comparison that he took nothing else. 

The Commissioner—Mr. Smith did not take the actual! 
output for 1904, but took what the mills from their rated 
capacity might produce? 

Counsel Scarritt—Yes, sir. Mr. Smith’s figures were 
purely theoretical, and as stated are on an erroneous 
basis for the purpose of showing a restriction in actual 
output. Your honor has that basis correctly. I am in- 
terested in a little stone quarry and sawmill here in south- 
west Missouri. We can figure out as plainly as I can see 
your honor an estimated capacity of 275,000 cubic feet 
annually. We have never been able to get over 115,000, 
and we run nights lots of the time, too. It is just the 
difference between theory and actuality. It is apparent 
that Mr. Long took Mr. Smith’s figures and no actual 
figures from his own books. Mr. Long’s auditor said 
Mr. Long did not have their figures. A man of Mr. Long’s 
large interests in business and in public and social affairs 
could not carry all these details of his own office in his 
head at all times, even though he does get down to his 
office at seven o’clock. 

That speech was made as an argument why other fel- 
lows should come in and join the association because it 
Was Such a fine thing: <A plea for a larger membership. 
Come in here and pay 1 cent a thousand feet or $10 
monthly on a million feet output, and help bear the ex- 
pense of this splendid association. 


The Trade Relations Incident. 


Now I shall leave that subject entirely, and I shall take 
up the next question—That of the alleged trade relation 
between the members of the manufacturers’ association 
and the members of the retailers’ associations, and espe- 


—_ of the Southwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
10n. 

The state charges that we as defendants are in a con- 
spiracy or combine to limit the trade in lumber. ‘The lan- 
guage is ‘‘they have lessened lawful trade and full and free 
competition in the importation, manufacture and_ sale. of 
lumber in this State, all to the great damage and detriment 
of the purchasing public.” I think, your honor, under that 
allegation the State claims it has developed evidence tend- 
ing to show that certain retailers preferred certain manu- 
facturers in the purchase of lumber. In other words, they 
claim there was a conspiracy or understanding based upon 
the idea, You deal with me and I will deal with you, be- 
tween certain retailers and certain wholesalers. ‘That is 
the charge the State brings against us. It limits competi- 
tion, restricts free trade in Missouri, says the State, be- 
cause there was talk between certain people that if certain 
retailers would do a certain thing for certain wholesalers, 
those certain wholesalers would do a certain thing for those 
certain retailers. The State contented itself with putting 
in evidence a certain committee resolution. The defendants 
did not do a thing to the State but bring in witness after 
witness, a dozen, a dozen and a half and more, every one 
of whom swore positively that no manufacturer ever had an 
advantage with any particular retailer in making sales of 
Jumber because of the membership of either one of the 
parties in any particular association. ‘There is no proof ot 
any such trade relation existing at any time that enabled Mr. 
Keith to go to any dealer or to anybody else and say to him, 
“We belong to the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
you to the Southwestern. I want 50 cents a thousand more 
for this lumber, and you must take it and pay it or get out 
of your association.” There never was any such condition 
that Mr. Keith might say, ‘I will sell you this lumber at 
the same price as the other mili and I must have your 
trade, for yon and I are each members of lumber associa- 
tions.” If ever there was any harm done to any trader, 
there is no proof of it. There being no proof, the conclu- 
sion is that nothing harmful was done. Yet we have the 
State bringing us here, humiliating us, charging us with a 
great crime, and yet it comes to the bar of justice and can 
only say, ““We have no word against you except this resolu- 
tion that three committeemen, out of the 300 members of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, reported favor- 
ably. We have that, and we want you to take the charter 
away from these 37 defendants, drive them out of Missouri 
and confiscate their property.” It is remarkable! ‘Talk 
about our being criminals! The State, occupying that 
position, is aS unreasonable as a highwayman. 

If I read this law aright, before it is infringed there 
must have been a combine, there must have been an agree- 
ment, or there has got to be a conspiracy with an unlawful 
purpose, your honor. If we have done anything of that kind, 
we must have done it, if we violated this law with the in- 
tent to lessen trade, to lessen competition. It is not reason- 
able to say the effect of the act or the fact charged here 
is to lessen competition, to lessen trade; because the amount 
of lumber is going to be used whether that relation exists 
or not. Does the State quarrel with us over the mere 
selection of our selling agencies? It would not lessen trade 
if such a relation existed any more than to say, *“‘We must 
have an agent in this town, and I will take you, Tom 
Jones, rather than this other man.” Our finding of fact 
No. 12 will show our position as to this issue. 

Finding of fact No. 12.—Trade relations or reciprocity 
between wholesalers or retailers: A mere proposal of a 
committee, nothing was consummated. No defendant acted 
pursuant to the proposal, and the proposal itself was not 
unlawful. 

Under this head the brief set out a history of the 
trades relation movement, and of the meeting of Octo- 
ber 25-26, 1904, between committees of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information and of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and the report of the 
committee, also various letters relating to the matter. 


Now I think my brother, the attorney general, will almost 
concede every word of that finding to be true. 

“Was not carried into effect.”’ Let us see what was done. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association never even 
acted on the resolution of the committee. In the fall of 
1904 a meeting was had between a committee from the 
Secretaries’ Bureau with a committee from the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and I have set out 
their report exactly as in the record. My contention is that 
by reading it you will see there is not a thing wrong ex- 
pressed in or contemplated by that resolution, if you exam- 
ine it with an open and clear mind. Put yourself in the 
manufacturers’ place for the purpose of seeing what was 
in their mind, and their purpose. You will say there was 
not a, thing sinful in it. This resolution was not written 
by children. Mr. White says he doesn’t think he ever signed 
it. But good, wise, large-hearted lumbermen were at work 
when they wrote it. They were wise; they wanted to sell 
to the retailers. The retailers were organized in their in- 
dividual association which stretched out a connection, like 
umbrella ribs, to this central board that was called the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau. That was nothing more than 
a meeting of the secretaries of the various retail associa- 
tions. Your honor knows that. There were the retail peo- 
ple on that side, all together ; and their secretaries in concert 
in a bureau. Here was our yellow pine association down here 
on this side and was endeavoring to develop a field of real 
wealth that was marvelously rich but undeveloped. They 
had before them an unsolved problem. ‘They had these yel- 
low pine trees there on the mountain side, and the margins 
of streams, far, far away from the place where the lumber 
could be used, largely because it was located in the South— 
the South checked in its development by the ruin of war. 
They must gather that group of timber from the primeval 
forests and somehow or other get it far away from its 
native home to the North and to the cities and factories and 
farms and so build cars and homes and structures of every 
sort. ‘The testimony shows that men of intelligence and 
energy have met that situation and mastered that problem. 
It was said a few years ago that yellow pine as a wood 
was despised and rejected; and yet they had the courage 
to go to it. They were strong men and good men. 


Purpose of the Associations. 


Now, your honor, consider that situation. Here are these 
various retail associations round here in a circle, acting in 
unity. They are the antagonists of the manufacturer in a 
commercial sense. Your honor knows it. It is just as 
proper to say they are antagonistic as to say there is 
antagonism between two hostile armies. We have these 
connections for the several retail associations running to a 
common center, the Secretaries’ Bureau. They say, ‘We 
want you to conform to what we think are proper ethics. 
We don’t like poachers. We think if a man comes iato a 
town and becomes a retail lumber merchant and lives there, 
acquires property, pays taxes, supports the town, the schools, 
the church, out of the revenues of his business, if he carries 
a stock as a retail lumberman there so that when a man 
wants to build a house or store or factory or office building, 
he can come and look at the stock and see what we have got; 
he doesn’t know their descriptions, but he can feel lumber 
and see it, we won't defraud him, we won't play as a hot-air 
artist on him, we will give him what he wants, and it will 
all be square and honest; we feel that we, situated this way, 
as real merchants ought to make the sales of lumber made in 
our communities, and it is not right for some fellow from St. 
Louis or Kansas City to fly into town by night to take every 
good order away from us.” 

What is the wholesaler going to do? Will he say, “You 
are a fraud and a robber. You are violating the Sherman 
law and the State antitrust statute. You ought to be in 
the penitentiary.” Is that the way Missouri wants to pro- 
mote trade? It will strangle trade. It is contrary to the 
ethics of civilization. We don’t have to do it. We can say, 
“You have integrity and honesty; fight these battles out.” 
We go to Judge Davis and Judge Davis says we are all 


right. The case is in the Supreme Court now, and the Su 
preme Court has never reversed it. They say, “We would 
have put you in the penitentiary if we had brought this 
in a criminal court.” I don't believe a word of it. Here 


is the report: 


Counsel read the paragraphs of the report, each be- 
ginning with ‘‘ Whereas,’’ the last one indicating the 
beliet of the committee that ‘‘the entire lumber trade 
would cheerfully recognize any declaration of trade 
relations manifestly fair to both branches and would 
gladly welcome any equitable method of promptly set- 
tling individual differences,’’ ete. 

Is there anything criminal about that so far? 

_ Resolved, That this joint committee declares that in its 
judgment the interests of the manufacturers and retailers 
here- represented are mutual. 

That is practically a part of every treaty that was ever 
negotiated between two nations. ‘That is the way they 
start. There is some common ground we can stand on: th 
declaration God planted in the heart of man when he said, 
“Get together and till the earth together.” There is noth 
ing wrong about that, I take it. 


Counsel read the second section recommending a 
plan of arbitration, which is sufficiently familiar not 
to need reproduction. 


That is as fine an arbitration provision as I know of. 
It is very terse and simple. It is defined and limited to 
questions of local disputes. There are all kinds of men 
engaged in the retail business now, and they get technical 
about the grade in many cases. When these questions of 
local dispute arise and they don’t understand the grade, 
they can be settled by arbitration. If the State can find 
that a crime it has got to rewrite the statute; they have 
got to rewrite man’s consciousness of what is right and 
what is wrong. 


Counsel read the third provision, covering appoint- 
ment of a committee for local classification when 
necessary. 


There is nothing about that that is a technié¢al crime, 
unless you take the interpretation and construction of some- 
body who doesn’t know a thing about it. You get down to 
what this says, and will you tell me that it is a crime? The 
State says you have got to write that in a finding and find 
us guilty. 

Shame, shame on the State of Missouri. They come into 
court and say they never made a preference between one 
wholesaler or retailer and another during the 20 years 
under review. They come into court crying “Reciprocity 
Agreement, Agreement,’ and when you look at it it is as 
innocent as a suckling babe at its mother’s breast! 


Adjournment for lunch was taken at this point. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session Judge Searritt resumed: 


In the general declaration of the information the general 
charge is that the eyo limited the trade in lumber, and 
have lessened full 4nd free competition by the limitation 
of the manufacture and sale of lumber in this State. It is 
urged by the relator that because certain members of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association had a nominal mem 
bership in the Southwestern Lumbermen’s (retail) ssocia- 
tion, and because prior to the year 1903 some activities of 
officers or agents of the retail association are said to have 
been violative of the antitrust laws, and it is claimed by the 
State that the retailers at or about that period thought 
that a man who did not have a retail yard in a village 
or town was not doing exactly right to ‘slip into that 
town and secure a desirable order. The retailers considered 
such a person, to use their language, a “poacher.” He 
wasn’t fair. Now in respect to that contention of the State, 
we have asked your honor to recognize the facts as shown 
in our suggested finding No. 3; and in that finding we con- 
tent ourselves by setting out the exact language of the con- 
stitution of this association, adopted about the middle of 
January, 1903; and we state the contents of that constitu- 
tion as it existed from time to time until the date this 
suit was begun. It is proved by the State, and is in the 
record in exactly the language we have set it out. We ask your 
honor to take and consider it and satisfy yourself there is 
no illegal purpose, declaration or activity suggested in the 
document. Now, if we assume that some of the members 
of the Yellow Pine Association put up their $5 out of com- 
pliment to the retailers, and it was a very small sum, it at 
least showed an appreciation of the retailer that should 
exist between buyer and seller in any line of trade. The 
proof is without contradiction that no manufacturer ever 
voted upon any business proposition; that he ever under- 
took to direct or control what it did. It didn’t amount to 
anything to him whether John Jones, a retail merchant out 
in some village in Kansas, succeeded or did not succeed in 
his quarrel with somebody as to whether the other man 
was trespassing. It was no concern of the wholesaler. Of 
course the wholesaler desired to maintain friendly relations, 
and it was right and proper that he should. This charge 
is made upon the suggestion conveyed in the word “ethics,” 
and our friends of the State have been exceedingly diligent 
in using that term. “Ethics” is a good word, and conveys 
2 noble idea. Any reflection upon the theory of ethics that 
the lumbermen as a whole sought to inoculate and make a 
part of their trade customs, that it would have a deterrent 
effect on trade, is completely refuted and contradicted by the 
code itself. The State has put in that code of ethics, and 
we copy it from the record. So, there being nothing wrong 
about the expressed purpose of this association, and there 
having been nothing wrong about any of its activities since 
1903, we contend that it is absurd for the State to charge 
us with conspiracy to interfere with a free and open market 
on lumber, by reason of the fact that out of courtesy some 
of our members contributed $5 a year to the retail organiza- 
tion. And so, after making these recitals of the constitution 
and of the code of ethics, we ask the court to find further: 





Counsel read from two pages of the brief a portion 
of the suggested finding to the effect that there was 
no favoritism or understanding of any sort between 
members of these two associations flowing from their 
respective memberships, or in any way affecting or 
influencing trade between them, or giving to any mem- 
ber of either association an advantage over non-mem- 
bers in dealing with any member of the other associa- 
tion. 


We put on witness after witness from every avenue of 
trade; members of the Yellow Pine Association, dealers who 
were not members; retailers, purchasers for retail yards: 
commission men, brokers, traveling salesmen; and throughout 
the uniform voice there never was anywhere any dis- 
crimination of trade between any manufacturer and any re- 
tailer. That was the unanimous voice. Therefore we sub- 
mit that finding should be given. ‘ 


The Price Agreement Charge. 

There is but one other general subdivision in this brief 
that I care to discuss orally before your honor. That in- 
volves the charge of the brief with reference to that issue 
that the defendants have regulated, controlled and fixed 
the price of lumber in the State of Missouri; that they 
have ‘increased, fixed and maintained the market price 
of lumber bought and sold in this State; that they are 
now unlawfully and illegally fixing the price of lumber 
in this State to the great detriment and damage of the 
purchasing public and the people of the State of Missouri.” 

The law with reference to that issue, it seems to me, 
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is not far to seek. Under the most technical construc- 
tion of that statute permissible, that is, the severest jimit 
to which the State may stretch that statute in order to 
secure the blood of a victim, in order to secure conviction. 
is that if they make a bare, naked agreement to fix and 
maintain prices in this State, two or more of them, then 
technically those so bound by that understanding or 
agreement are concluded. That is the hollow shell; that 
is the form without the substance; that is the case with 
all the meat of the egg gone; that is the surface of the 
bubble that has nothing but thin air within it. The State 
makes that charge and he goes farther and says that we 
have fixed, increased and maintained the price of lumber 
in this State to the damage of the people of Missouri. 
That is the substance; that is the actuality. 

Now, if your honor please, with all the simplicity of my 
nature, with all the force I can command, with all the 
weight that I can give to human language, I desire to 
assert that in this record neither of these contentions is 
established. My friend representing the State, if I judge 
trom his attitude or bearing, practically states his case 
upon the first proposition that I have laid down: that if 
they can prove the shell to be in existence although the 
substance be not there he should have a conviction. I 
do not mean he does not assert with some show of 
seriousness that we have fixed prices in this State. If he 
had been serious in this case, if he asserts an agreement, 

I ask him where is the evidence of it? In the Harvester 
Poms we had the written documents. It was a matter of 
construction. In the insurance case we had the social 
club idea. We had the meetings; we had their discussions; 
we had them stating as social matters what prices were to 
be charged; and the controlling fact in that case, your 
honor, if you please, and the one that made the judgment 
righteous, was this: that the prices they discussed were 
conformed to by every member of that social club to the 
fraction of a cent. There was not the slightest variation 
in the amount that you paid or that any other citizen 
paid for insurance. It was the uniformity of price, and 
it was the probability that not once out of seventeen bil- 
lion times unless there was an understanding would that 
condition occur; and therefore we find there was an agree- 
ment there. It was the uniformity of prices that con- 
trolled. In the meat case we had the meetings once a 
week of those representatives of various packers where 
they talked the prices they could get and agreed upon the 
price. They admitted they had an agreement about sell- 
ing spoiled and decayed meat. In the Illinois coal case, 
we have a criminal indictment. They had a Stipulation 
as to the facts in which it was recited that these defend- 
ants fixed the price. It was asserted that because they 
sold only one-third of their output on these prices they 
were not guilty. The court took the other view. That was 
an indictment under the common law. The court said 
they were technically guilty, and fined them $500. I was 
asking the attorney general to point out where they had 
any evidence of an agreement to fix and maintain prices. 
I knew he must answer, ‘I have no evidence, no docu- 
ment in this record that showed the members agreed to 
fix any price; I haven’t any witness that was ever present 
at any meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and heard them agree to fix a price; I have no 
written contract, no oral evidence of a verbal contract; I 
must rely upon implication.’’ Very good. What do you 
rely upon, attorney general? ‘“‘The monthly reports, these 
publications you have called market reports some times, 
some times prices current.’’ We have the attorney gen- 
eral’s brief upon that. 


Jumped the Price. 


In his argument before your honor, he asserted—and I 
will use the same words—he flatly asserted, ‘‘They jumped 
the price’’ in describing the market report. In my in- 
nocence, I ask him whether they jumped it up or jumned 
it down. He was appealing to the prejudice and passion 
that are in the atmosphere to get your honor to assume 
and conclude that the price jumped up and not down. 
If he had weighed his words under the evidence in this 
case it would have been just as proper for him to say 
that when the market report came out it jumped down. 
All through the taking of evidence in this case, if your 
honor please, runs that same shrewd and subtle phrase, 
without any exception. By innuendo or assertion he would 
get these willing witnesses of his to follow him, and the 
questions were like this: ‘“‘Now when the market report 
came out showing that they put up the prices, did the 
values go up accordingly?’ always putting up the prices. 
And you will not get an intimation in his examination of 
witnesses, you will not get a silent concession that the 
subsequent market report ever quoted lower values than 
the last previous one; and in so doing he is suppressing 
the truth, innocently or otherwise it may be he is creat- 
ing a false impression. In finding 9 I ask your honor to 
state the history of this market report: 

Finding 9. The Market Report; Its History; Its Nature. 
There was no understanding or agreement that members 
of the association or anyone else should be controlled by 
or follow in selling his product, the prices there quoted. 

Under the above heading the brief prints a history 
of the market report from the beginning, occupying 
several pages. 

My friend, the attorney general, wanted your honor to 
understand that Schuster got the material for that re- 
port underhanded, secretly, by connivance. I do not un- 
derstand that the proof sustains that position. I do not 
know what materiality it has, but in the taking of the 
evidence considerable time was devoted to insinuations of 
that sort, and in the argument it was.referred to. It could 
not have been because Schuster himself was publishing 
it under a contract to do so. As a feature of his own 
business enterprise he developed this other publication. 
He got up the idea and published it for several years while 
he was publishing the flat rate sheet for the association. 
He advertised it to the public. Every member of the 
association who had any sense or eyes knew it. There 
was nothing wrong about it. For Heaven’s sake, when 
we are doing things right out in the open, give us credit 
for honesty and sincerity and do not accuse us of being 
underhanded. 

Now when the printing was taken away from Mr. 
Schuster the association made a contract with the Taylor 
Company in the same form Mr. Schuster’s firm had origi- 
nated and adopted and was using. That is what the proof 
shows. They say, in all dignity and worth, that be- 
cause we did that we have plagiarized Mr. Schuster’s idea. 
They sought to discredit us; they say we have robbed Mr. 
Schuster of his thunder. That is an appeal to prejudice 
and passion, and it is wrong. We may just as well look 
at these things as they happen and look at them in the 
light of day. If we are guilty in fact, pronounce that guilt 
and that judgment, but do not be swayed by falsehood, by 
something that is not true; do not be moved by insinuation. 


The Moral Side. 

If you want to discuss morals, that may raise the ques- 
tion of whether this association did the right thing by 
using the form another man had adopted for giving informa- 
tion. If we transgressed any of his rights, the courts were 
open, and your honor knows we were not attacked. We were 
within the limits of our legal rights and of our moral rights. 
There was a form of publication that had been adopted by 
our agent in connection with our business and he had been 
allowed to make a profit on the side on our work. It was 
a form useful for the trade, beneficial for the trade; it was 
a necessity for the trade; and we were just honest enough 
and wise enough to say, “The people are entitled to that 
information and it is not the private personal property of 
Mr. Schuster, and we will give it to the public.” 

What made Schuster’s publication valuable? It was the 
rules of inspection, the rules of grading, that we had worked 
out. It was our experience as to what was fair and right, 
and we had copyrighted it and Mr. Schuster had no exclusive 
right to it. These patterns, these pictures, were ours. We 
drew them, we adopted them, we put them into common 


use, and he had no exclusive right to them. Here is the 
table of weights. Where did he get them? We, at enormous 
expense, with the widest field of inquiry, of investigation, 
worked out what was true. This young man used them, put 
he had no exclusive right. Then we published them. There 
was no sin in that. 

While I am on the general question, I think I might just 
as. well hae now to that episode of October, 1906. Mr. 
Schuster had been publishing this publication, after we took 
away the contract and gave it to others. During all that 
time he continued to publish this useful publication. That 
has been proved. He published the Schuster publication 
containing the same data that the association got out as a 
market report. There is no question about that. He pub- 
lished it on the same form. He published the same yalua- 
tions and that publication was used indiscriminately, and 
your honor knows it, by not only the members of this asso- 
ciation, but by every manufacturer in America. They used 
these two publications interchangeably. He was never inter- 
fered with. He did not object to our using his material and 
we had no right to object to his using our material and we 
wanted him to do it. So why was this excitement in the 
fall of 1906? What excitement was it? The excitement 
was manufactured by the State in this case. If it has any 
determining weight it is beyond my comprehension; and yet 
the attorney general devoted hours and days in trying to get 
up some controversy between Schuster and Smith. He got 
an editorial from a newspaper and put that in the evidence, 
an editorial from a newspaper that has no connection what. 
ever with this association ; with all due respect to my friend 
the attorney general’s assertion to the contrary, absolutely 
none, no official relation, no contractual relation. The evi- 
dence is conclusive there was none such. He has just as 
much right to represent and bind this association as some 
Democratic newspaper published out here has a right to 
bind you because you happen to be a Democrat. But the 
attorney general was not content to put that editorial in 
evidence, was not content to have it published in his record 
and in his pleadings, but in his modest brief he has set out 
as important evidence the editorial in the St. Louis news- 
paper. It was not written by any member of this association, 
by any officer. It appears on its face to be only a secondary 
statement, and there is not a scintilla of proof in it. That 
being so, it is so weighty that your honor is asked to read it 
over in the printed brief. 

The Cause of the Friction. 


What was the cause of the friction? These reports were 
used by people who dealt in lumber so as to make them by 
reference, a part of every trade contract. It was quite 
necessary for them to be used. Now when any sheet that 
has been circulated in this trade to be referred to by people 
dealing with one another, as a basis of trade, is changed in 
form as to the market values quoted and is changed by 
issuing it twice a month instead of once every two months, 
confusion is bound to result in the trade at that time. It 
is bound to. That editorial said it caused confusion. Mr. 
Keith said the confusion existed; even Mr. Long said he had 
some objections. That recital is no evidence of what they 
said, but that it caused confusion there is no doubt what- 
ever. But that passed away and there was never a ripple. 
Mr. Schuster went on his own way and has issued that 
market report. The association went ahead and published 
their market report. They changed the method of quoting 
data and the incident is ‘entirely closed, and what weight 
it can have in this discussion for the purpose of tinding out 
whether we are guilty or not, I am not able to conceive. 

My learned friend, the attorney general, charged my good 
friend, Captain White, with being scared along about this 
time. The attorney general represented him as_ saying, 
“They are getting out another publication, and it will break 
up this combine; they are going to stop the machine.” I 
do not think that position was well taken. Mr. White wrote 
a letter here on October 6, 1906, to Mr. Smith, and I want 
to read it. 


Counsel here read the letter in question, 
which is not at hand. 
follows: 


My friend took occasion to say that Mr. White was 
scared. I wonder how he could say that when he and 
Judge Gantt went together to Captain White’s office and 
asked him if he would allow them to see the records of 
his business, and he said, “Gentlemen, there they are; take 
them and go through them.”’ And they did, and they came 
away. “Take them and go through them.” ‘Seared? “A man 
who can do that? He did not call up his counsel here, 
Judge Johnson and Mr. Lucas. He said, ‘Take them and 
go through them,” and they find such harmful things as this 
letter that I am reading. Afraid? Why, he says, ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, the Federal Government has every communication of 
the Yellow Pine Association that is sent out on its mailing 
list the same as every member receives it.” Afraid? He 
would leave you under the suspicion that the Legislature of 
Mississippi in the beginning of 1906 investigated and re- 
flected upon this association, and you would almost think 
they had convicted the members of this association of some 
wrong, when the fact is—and the record shows it—that 
with that investigation the gentlemen in this association 
came through without a scar, without a smirch, without a 
criticism, justified. Talk about being scared? The attorney 
general says, “I don’t find any other case like this in all 
the books.” No, thank God! He never will. There has 
never been such a case. No condition has arisen and we 
pray God that no court will ever convict on such a showing 
of facts as this. 

He says that our market report was a false report, a ficti- 
tious report; and here Mr. White is talking about Mr. 
Schuster’s report, and says that he has examined it and 
that some items are lower and some higher than in the 
association’s report. Our report is false and yet here comes 
Schuster’s report that he says represents actual conditions 
und these conditions show higher value on some items and 
lower on others. Mr. White in his letter discusses the 
statement that certain manufacturers say they are getting 
more for their lumber than Schuster’s report shows, and he 
says, “If Mr. Schuster is not quoting the thing right he is 
going to work to his own injury,” but he goes on to say 
that if Mr. Schuster does quote actual conditions Mr. 
Schuster’s publication will be looked upon with increased 
favor ‘because of the fact that buyers of lumber will look 
upon your [Mr. Smith’s] report as being prejudiced.’ There 
is a man who believes in the truth and he says it is going 
to win out. Then he says, “If Mr. Schuster does this con- 
scientiously and faithfully I don’t know that it is a bad 
thing. Reliable information is what all the manufacturers 
and ‘dealers want.’ 


Spoken from the Heart. 


It is the language coming from the heart of a man, com- 
ing from the man whom the attorney general says was chair- 
man of the committee of 30. Are you going to believe it? 
It was unsolicited. It was just the opening of his heart. 
“For reliable information is what all the manufacturers 
and dealers want.’ That is what that man says, that busi- 
ness man, that man who has the confidence of the people 
and the reliance of this Nation, who went on an official 
mission to Europe. He is laying his heart open to you as 
to the publication of the market report, with the history 
of this association and of its market committees clear in his 
mind; and he is stating, your honor, not for publication, 
not for defense in a trust suit, but talking friend to friend, 
“Reliable information is what all the manufacturers and 
dealers want.’”’ He says the report should actually represent 

market conditions; it should be so reliable and so well 
known that it should have the implicit confidence of every 
manufacturer and every dealer in yellow pine everywhere. 
The want has been felt for such a publication and he has 
urged it upon Secretary Smith both by letter and through 
Mr. Long. “If Schuster gets out a reliable report it will 
receive the respect of both the buyer and the seller.” If 
Schuster’s report accomplishes this object, he thinks the 
association would not need one compiled gh its secretary. 
You will remember that Mr. Smith had not issued a market 
report for practically six months at that time. 


a copy of 
Counsel commented on it as 








There is the opening of the door; there is the invitation 
to come in and see what this man is thinking about and 
what they are doing. 


The counsel then read some of the market committee 
reports and commented upon them as showing that they 
were actually dependent upon market conditions. Among 
others he took up the reports that were set in the State’s 
brief, as follows, being report of January, 1905: 


Committee on Values. Recommends that while present con- 
ditions would warrant an advance in prices, it is thought 
best to reaffirm the January 10th list, with a view of early 
action toward an advance later on. 

Here is a view of a market report. Is not that suspicious 
language? The Supreme Court says you must not convict 
on suspicion nor on_ probability. The attorney general is 
very suspicious. This report says practically, “We think 
a fair condition is represented by the last report, but early 
conditions will support increasing values.” 
honor please, these far-seeing men—men who can see what 
actual conditions are—found ‘that there seemed to be activity 
in building permits, that crop prospects were fine, that 
there was a demand for lumber, that the offices were full of 
orders—suppose these conditions existed ; could they have 

said anything different than to say ‘These prices will do 
now, but the prospects are for a gljorious market soon’’? 
There is the point at which they were talking [indicating a 
period on one of the charts]. In 1904 twenty- -nine com- 
modities of the United States had been going up, up, until 
they went higher than yellow pine ever went. Here are 
hogs that the farmers raise, who are not in a trust and 
can not be, and on that same date when that report was 
made, they had been going up at a faster ratio than yellow 
pine. There were the conditions in the country that Mr. 
White was thinking of and he stated them, and he stated 
them honestly and truthfully. Is that a crime? Look 
where yellow pine went. There was an upward tendency in 
its prices until January, 1906, and then the slump came. 

We told the truth and we are convinced, because we 
had intelligence enough to see the general conditions of 
prosperity coming. It ‘‘jumped up,” did it? The market 
<del made the value of Solow pine lumber ‘‘jump up” did 
it? 

I have in my hand here a paper with a yellow back 
marked $10 in the corner, and above the picture of the 
statesman I read, ‘‘This certifies that there was de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States of America 
ten dollars in gold, payable to the bearer on demand.” 
This is good the world over for $10. 

Attorney General Atkinson: Are you going to pass them 
around ? 


The Voice of the American People. 


Counsel Scarritt: Why is that ceremony gone through 
with of putting $10 in gold in the vaults of the Treasury 
of the United States, in order that the Government may 
place those words upon that sheet of paper Why is it 
that for every national bank note there is deposited 
securities of equal value with the National Government; 
but not only that, the Government promises it will repay 
that money? It is because the voice of the American 
people, strong as it is expressed through its Government, 
one of the mightiest this earth ever has seen, is not 
strong enough or powerful enough to say that the form 
shall be equal to the substance; that something less than 
$10 shall be worth $10. Why does not the Government 
say that so many ounces of silver worth only 40 or 50 
cents shall be worth a dollar? The reason is, the only 
reason is, it can not do it. And when I hear the gentleman 
in this Court representing the great State of Missouri claim 
that these men can say, “Yellow pine is worth so much” 
and thereupon it becomes worth so much; that they can say. 
“Whereas we have sold yellow pine for $1 we will now 
sell it for $2,"’ I know he is talking absurdly and foolishly. 
It can not be. It is inconsistent with the laws of right and 
wrong. It is inconsistent with the nature of things. 

He would lead your honor to believe that every time 
the market report went out it increased the value. It 1s 
not so. It is not true on the record, absolutely. It is not 
open to controversy. The contrary is proven by the State. 
These market reports are in evidence since 1894. They 
are the original documents and here is Mr. Smith’s sum- 
mation of them, Exhibit No. 105. 


Counsel then devoted some time to the discussion of 
the charts and tabular exhibits put in by the defense. 
He pointed out on the summation of the market reports 
the large number of instances where the new report 
showed figures lower than the last previous one. 


My friend, the attorney general, would have your honor 
believe all along they never issued a market report show- 
ing lower values. What is the truth about it? What is 
his own evidence? It shows where values did fall. 


Counsel then discussed the market report and its vari- 
ous features, including the grading rules, and the like. 


Now my friends, the State’s misrepresentative, admits 
they have no contract agreeing upon price. He says, ‘‘We 
have certain witnesses to show the prices represented in 
that sheet are the prices that control the sale of lumber 
in Missouri. ‘‘With some seriousness he seems to take 
that view. I do not want to do him wrong. He said, your 
honor, with an air of solemnity, ‘‘You will find they were 
bound by these prices in selling to the public.”’ 

The members of the association, says the State, were 
bound by those prices in selling in Missouri. That is ab- 
solutely and unequivocably false and I do not mean to at- 
tribute in the slightest degree any implication upon General 
Atkinson, but the truth must be determined in this mat- 
ter. I say it from the record and I challenge contradic- 
tion from General Atkinson or from anybody else on earth 
as to the truth of my statement. That, he says to your 
honor, meaning the values quoted as market values in 
the market report, bound every man who bought that 
lumber to pay the list price for it. If they know the 
proof in this case, if your honor please, it is not so. He 
says all the manufactuyers would send out the same list 
with their names on it that the association sent out. 

If a man had any sense, of course, he would. What 
would he send it out for? So that the man who wanted 
lumber could see precisely what he could get, so that 
man would have the information as to size, weight, cost 
of freight to any place, information on which he could 
buy from any one of 17,000 different mills. He would 
have the opportunity of seeing how the market stood on a 
certain date. Then he would have the opportunity of 
saying to the young man who called at his office and pre- 
sented this report, ‘‘What are you asking?’ The young 
man would say ‘I will sell for so much.” He would re- 
ply “I will give so much,” and they would make a trade 
or which would not make a trade. That is the course of the 
industry. 

Reasonably Fair. 


I am going to be reasonably fair with the attorney 
general if I can. I have read his brief with interest. He 
is driven to the position, if your honor please, to this ef- 
fect: “I have no proof of any written agreement of fixed 
prices. I have no proof of oral understanding between 
members of this association to fix prices or to increase 
prices, but I have some gentlemen here who will say that 
when this market report came out the prices went up 
and down on the values quoted there, and through that 
circumstance I want your honor to infer there was an 
agreement. I want you to deduce the conclusion from 
their testimony that somebody had agreed to the prices 
as quoted in the market report.’’ That is his position as 
I understand it. His chief bulwark, the great bulwark in 
this case, the atlas upon whose shoulders rests the burden 
of mulcting these defendants in damages is Mr. Bushnell, 


(Concluded on page 56.) 
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TOWN AMUSEMENTS AS FACTORS IN 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Youth is the time of play, and play is essential to symmetrical develop- 


ment. The kisure hour is not to be considered as a mere concession 
that economy makes to waste. Leisure time eccupied in healthful recrea- 
tion not only relieves the monotony of a life cf labor but calls into 
exercise intellectual and physical faculties that otherwise would remain 
dormant and undeveloped. 

. Foreigners have been fond of saying that Americans take everything 
seriously, even their sports. Seriousness is so characteristic of the aver- 
age American that when traveling abroad he marvels at the joyousness 
of the citizens of other countries who can be happy on little and who 
still appear to prosper despite the fact that they celebrate with com- 
plete abandon ten holidays to each one celebrated by the few 
Americans who observe any holidays at all. 

The truth is that the mad rush that so dom- 
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duties and obligations will quickly avail itself of every opportunity to 
provide amusement in order that it may assume the control, impose the 
restraint and exercise the direction of the occupations of its young 
people during their leisure hours. 


Habits to be Formed. 


Persons who say that young people who read evil books, visit dis- 
reputable places and acquire bad habits do so because they prefer those 
things may be right in a measure: young people do those things because 
they have not been taught better, or if they have been taught better they 
have not been provided the means of continuing along the paths on 
which they started. 

When a “Community Conscience” once has been roused a community 
can do wonders for its young people, and when it once has begun this 
excellent work it has not long to wait for beneficial results. Young 

people who are provided with clean and health- 





inates American life at present is only an out- 
ward and visible manifestation of conditions 
that are likely to exist at a certain stage in the 
development of a new country immeasurably 
rich in natural resources. 

Surfeit of labor, like an excess of anything 
else, cloys; and the consequent reaction that 
inevitably takes place is likely to be made mani- 
fest in intemperance of one kind or another. 
The world has come slowly to understand that 
play is an essential part of the life of normal 
man and that if he is deprived of the recreation 
that is essential to his proper growth and de- 
velopment, his moral character will be warped; 
just as his physical body will be warped if he 
is fed upon food that is lacking in one or more 
of the constituent elements that are indispen- 
sable to its proper nourishment. 


Community Conscience Needed. 


When a rural community once arrives at a 
consciousness of the necessity of providing 
recreation for its citizens it has taken the first 
and one of the most important steps in promot- 
ing its own health, prosperity and progress. 
or the surest way to retain in the rural com- 
munity the younger generation is to recognize 


himself alone.’’ 


tinued existence. 





Fundamentals. 


The campaign for community devel- 
opment rises above and is established 
on a higher plane than all considera- 
tions that naturally are involved in 
local commercial rivalries. 


Its foundation principle is embodied 
in the precept, ‘‘Man lives not for 


Its policy is to study and weigh all 
facts and conditions that affect the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 


Its purpose is to develop local re- 
sources of every character, including 
the intellectual as well as the physical, 
the artistic and aesthetic as well as 
the purely useful. 


When carried out to its ultimate ful- 
fillment, community development is 
designed to produce a well rounded 
out community, capable of performing 
all the functions essential to its con- 


ful amusements and recreation soon manifest 
in innumerable ways the effects of their partici- 
pation in them, and it may be safely ventured 
that a keen observer can tell almost at a glance 
whether a community is doing anything for its 
young people. 

Certainly no community can afford to be de- 
terred from this manifestly excellent work by 
its cost, for no investment is too great that 
promises to provide for its future citizenship 
a generation of young people clean in mind, 
innocent of heart, clear of brain and vigorous 
of physique. 


Making Good Citizens. 


Never in its history has this republic been 
in greater need of the services of clean- 
minded, alert, enterprising, young and patri- 
otic citizens than at present. And never has 
a greater opportunity been afforded any com- 
munity to produce and develop citizens of 
this character than that afforded by the con- 
trol and direction of the employment during 
leisure hours of its young people. 

Everybody now knows that “rest” in the 
true sense is not idleness, but change of em- 
ployment. The young man or young woman 








the fact that they must have some leisure time, 
and to recognize the duty not only of provid- 
ing, but of supervising and controlling the various forms of entertain- 
ment and recreation. 

The larger cities only lately have begun to acknowledge to anything 
like a commensurate degree the duty they owe their citizens in this 
respect. Even in the most progressive cities are still to be found citi- 
zens who look upon public parks, municipal playgrounds and bathing 
beaches and dances and other evening entertainments in the public 
school houses as the foolish idiosyncrasies of “‘faddists” and idealists. 
The time has long since passed, however, when a new project is to be 
condemned simply because it is new. 


Middle Course Safest. 


The adage that “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” 
does not warrant or justify the inflicting of incessant labor upon the 
young and growing boy and girl. Nor does that correlative adage, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” justify the turning loose with- 
out let or hindrance the young people of a community to select for them- 
selves the form of recreation in which they shall participate, and to 
indulge in that recreation without the supervision of older and wiser 
heads. 

In fact the community that has attained to a proper conception of its 





whose regular occupation makes very heavy 
demands upon the physical strength requires 
for recreation some form of employment for the mind. Conse- 
quently, the rural community, especially in the winter period, 
may provide and encourage the reading of good books, attend- 
ance at instructive lectures, participation in debates, oratorical con- 
tests; etc. 

All of these employments are of course sufficiently valuable in 
themselves to warrant engaging in them. But when they are under 
the direction and control of the rural community development club 
that institution can determine the subjects that shall receive attention 
and it can stimulate interest by offering prizes, by publishing the 
proceedings and in other ways. 


Youth Essential to Work. 


Local problems, local history, local advantages, such as scenery, 
natural resources, transportation facilities and local politics might be 
profitable subjects for lectures, debates, essays and orations. The 
interest that the discussion of these subjects would excite would not 
be limited to mere words. But it would make itself manifest in real 
work. The larger cities are expending thousands of dollars in the 
study of their own selves and the most enlightened business men and 
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A COMMUNITY’S BEST RESOURCE TO DEVELOP 


men of affairs everywhere now see with the clearest vision that the 
community, like the individual man, may occasionally profit by a 


little introspection, a little self examination. 


Much of this work is not only proper and profitable for young 
people to do, but much of it can be done by no one else, because 


order of things. 


young persons come to the work untrammeled by tradition, undeterred 
by the fear of novelty and they have the vigor, vision and imagination 
that are indispensable to the accomplishment of great ends, espe- 
cially when substantial changes must be made in the established 





PARCELS POST DWARFS EUROPE’S TOWNS. 


[This is the fourth of a series of articles prepared by 
a staff representative of the American Lumberman, 
based on his investigations at Washington, D. C., and 
other centers of mail order activity. | 


Do you want to see your town become a ‘‘ wide space 
in the road?’’ 

The only possible argument for the establishment of 
a general parcels post in this country is that it may 
facilitate the buying of goods by people in local com- 
munities from the mail order houses or department 
stores. Those who favor such a system raise the issue 
that the United States should not deny itself an insti- 
tution already in vogue in most European countries. 
In making these arguments it is not admitted that con- 
ditions here and abroad are different, nor do these par- 
cels post enthusiasts care to discuss conditions that the 
parcels post has brought about in the small towns and 
villages of Europe. The effect of the system there has 
been practically to eliminate the country town and 
make it merely a ‘‘ wide space in the road,’’ but this 
would never be learned. from the arguments of the 
parcels post advocates. Looking at this fact squarely, 
does any good American want to see European condi- 
tions established in this country? 


Inequalities in Comparisons. 


Parcels post in this country is not comparable with 
the parcels post in foreign countries. In Great Britain 
the population is 372 persons to the square mile, in 
Germany 290, in France 189, in Belgium 655, while in 
the United States there are 30 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Any one of 26 of our States is larger than 
England. In England the longest air-line haul is 700 
miles, in Germany 850, in France 650, in Belgium 190, 
as opposed to 2,900 miles in the United States. In 
these foreign countries the railroads are either owned 
outright or operated under subsidies by the Govern- 
ment. In England, Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries the average postal haul is hardly more than 50 
miles, while in this country it is 687 miles. In Ger- 
many the weight limit of parcels post packages is 110 
pounds, and in other European countries the limit is 
high. How can the two situations be fairly compared? 
A preponderance of the argument of the parcels post 
advocates is based on the contention that Europe has 
something that the United States does not possess. 
Does it follow that because a parcels post system has 
worked to advantage in England, Germany and other 
European countries it will be beneficial and profitable 
to the whole United States, where conditions as to 
area, number of people and density of population are so 
different ? 

The parcels post of England serves a population of 
about 42,000,000 people thickly settled within an area 
of 120,000 square miles, whereas the United States 
has a population of about 90,000,000 settled over an 
area of about 3,500,000 square miles; or, in other words, 
30 times more area to cover and only about twice the 
population, all of which necessarily makes a difference 
in the expense of carrying merchandise. Yet some 
parcels post advocates say that a parcel should be 
carried just as cheaply from New York to San Fran- 
cisco as from New York to Jersey City. These advo- 
cates want the system installed, no matter how it is 
done or what results are brought about. 

Another point dwelt upon by the parcels post advo- 
cates is this: Under the postal convention law with 
other nations the postmaster general is authorized to 
make, with the advice or consent of the President, spe- 
cial postal arrangements with different foreign coun- 
tries. The result is that persons living in any of the 
foreign countries having this convention arrangement 
with the United States enjoy the right to send a pack- 
age at an average rate of 12 cents or less a pound and 
up to 11 pounds in weight from their own home to any 
part of this country; whereas any packages originating 
in and delivered to any part of the United States is 
restricted to a 4-pound weight limit and a rate of 1 
cent an ounce. Now does it necessarily follow that 
if this Government made a mistake in entering into 
such a postal agreement with foreign countries it is a 
vood reason for extending parcels post all over this 
country? Two wrongs do not make a right. 


The Knell of the Small Store. 


Those who believe that the parcels post system of 
Europe would be a good thing to copy in this country 
might well ponder over the following facts: <A party 
of American business men made an automobile tour 
of the leading countries of Europe in order to study 
at first hand the effects produced by the system in those 
countries. This party of merchants stopped at scores 
of towns and talked to many retailers. They found 
that in these villages the stores are very small and 
earry light and incomplete stocks. Their assortment 
is almost entirely of staple goods and a large part of 
the stock is always in the show windows. 

In the hardware line in the small places the goods 


are of the cheapest and poorest kinds. This was the 
case in the agricultural districts in all the 14 European 
countries visited. : 

In each of these countries the shopkeepers told the 
same story. The well-to-do people bought their sup- 
plies of all kinds direct from London, Paris or Berlin, 
either by mail or by personal visits. The best trade 
has accounts with the large department stores in the 
large cities. On a purchase of $5 or over the custom 
of these department stores or mail order houses is to 
deliver all goods. The small dealer simply has to 
content himself with the business he can pick up from 
the laboring men and others who are too poor to 
buy away from home. The parcels post is' responsible 
in a large measure for this condition, the shopkeepers 
asserted. 

Fleeing the Parcels Post Countries 


The farm journals of-this country, especially inter- 
ested in increasing their advertising patronage, have 





Our Inside Advice 
On Home Building 


cannot be bought, because we 
have too many good friends in 
this town among the carpenters 
and architects who make their 
living from this sort of knowl- 
edge and experience. We will, 
however, offer suggestions to 
prospective home builders as to 
the kind of lumber they should 
use when we know they are sin- 
cere in giving us an order, and 
frequently we throw in for good 
measure some of that inside ex- 
perience which more than offsets 
the small legitimate profit we 
make on the lumber. We’re ex- 
tremely particular about. the 
drying of the lumber we handle, 
because its life and durability 
depends a great deal on this fea- 
ture of its manufacture. Baked 
lumber is brittle and subject to 
early decay, while slow dried 
lumber retains all of its natural 
life. You want the best. We’ve got 
it—come in and we’ll prove it. 











“There’s No Place Like Home’”’ 
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printed glowing accounts of the parcels post systems 
abroad. These farm journals tell how well the sys- 
tems operate in a carrying way; they neglect to state 
conditions the systems have brought about in the 
small towns and villages abroad. Millions of persons 
have left their homes in Europe for the United States 
to better their conditions, and one of the causes of 
their poverty at home has been the parcels post. The 
parcels post lessened the chances of the residents of 
the European towns and villages to make a decent 
living and kept them from remaining live factors in 
the community of their birth. The parcels post con- 
sequently has contributed to increase migration to Amer- 
a. 

Is it not plausible that the installation of the par- 
cels post in this country would bring about similar 
conditions? Js it not reasonable to believe that if 
such a system were once established the small towns 
and communities will decline and ultimately die, that 
millions of persons are going to find that they must 
go elsewhere to better their condition? Go where? To 
the cities which are now overcrowded and where it is 
now not only difficult for most persons to hold perma- 
nent positions but where thousands are always unable 


to find employment? To the farm, where is required 
exact knowledge of tilling the soil and caring for 
crops through various stages until harvested and mar- 
keted to succeed? Any of these avenues of escape 
would hardly do for the millions of small retailers 
in the small towns who are now following a natural 
commercial vocation and reaping enough success not 
only to maintain their families in wholesome surround- 
ings but to meet the educational demands of their 
children. The parcels post would force a new condition 
upon millions and any of the avenues of escape offered 
would undoubtedly lead to poverty and distress. 


The Attitude of Congress. 


In the Moon substitute, which passed the House of 
Representatives, is a provision for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the parcels post busi- 
ness everywhere in all its phases and ascertain just 
how the system has worked out where it has been 
established. Should this commission finally be ap- 
pointed and make an honest investigation of condi- 
tions as they really are in Europe, due to the establish- 
ment of the parcels post there, the chance still remains 
that any experimental parcels post system established 
in this country might never get beyond the experi- 
mental stage, or even the bill providing it might be 
repealed. Such a thing is possible if the retailers of 
this country will establish themselves as being as 
great a force to oppose anything detrimental to their 
interest as the mail order house magnates have con- 
stituted themselves in fighting for anything in favor 
of their welfare. 

Congressman Madden, of Illinois, was asked on the 
floor of the House what he considered the cause of 
the more or less demand for a parcels post system in 
this country. His reply was: 

_We have a lot of enterprising men in all the great cities 
of America who are engaged in the mail order business, and 
they are really very enterprising and they deserve a great 
deal of credit for their enterprise. They will send you by 
express anything from a mule with a harness to a wagon 
that can be drawn by a mule. They buy the output of fac- 
tories that make goods everywhere and they sell them at 
cheap prices, and they send their catalogs on to the parlor 
table of every man who lives in a rural district throughout 
the land, and the two books in common use in the rural 
districts of the country are the Bible and the catalog of the 
mail order house. 

Congressman Lobeck, of Nebraska, asked if the 

Illinois member would yield to a question,, which he 
did. The question was: 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania who made a speech in 
favor of the parcels post the other day said that these mail 
order houses were enabled to sell their goods cheaper than 
the local houses because they bought “seconds.” Do you 
think the Government ought to go into partnership with 
the mail order houses in putting out ‘seconds’ where they 
illustrate them as beautiful goods and good goods in their 
books ? 

To which the Member from Illinois responded: 

The people of the United States who have brains enough 
to enter upon great business enterprises have genius enough 
to place their wares before the American people in such an 
insidious way that even as intelligent a member of Congress 
as the gentleman from Omaha is not able to see he is being 
influenced by any of their advertising schemes. 

That the mail order house magnates possess brains 
enough to build up great. enterprises and have genius 
enough to carry on their advertising in an insidious 
manner is admitted, but it is still a question whether 
they are crafty enough to foist upon the American peo- 
ple a parcels post system that would make the small 
towns and villages in this country a ‘‘wide space in 
the road.’’ That is a question that will be answered 
only in the result of the great commercial test that is 
being staged between the mail order house people on 
the one hand and the jretailers of the United States 
on the other. 


COMMUNITY CONTRASTS. 


A gentleman who last season made an extensive tour 
in Kansas and Nebraska looking up scattered relatives 
and old friends was forcibly impressed by the strong 
contrast between the appearance of the large and small 
towns. He said that in no state in the Union could be 
found a finer array of large cities, which were the trade, 
manufacturing, educational and social centers of the 
regions in which they were located. Public buildings, 
streets perfectly improved, water supply, lighting, pri- 
vate residences and structures for public, religious and 
social uses, were all up-to-date and elegant in appoint- 
ments beyond the average in the older sections of the 
country, and altogether were a great credit to the State 
and the character of the people who live within its 
borders. 

The contrast was sharp when the small railroad towns 
were taken into panoramic view. As a general thing the 
small neighborhood centers were unkempt, almost squalid 
to disreputability, and presented no evidence of growth, 
prosperity and progress. The same feature can be 
observed of the small places in other parts of the coun- 
try. But the cause thereof is not far to seek. The 
large cities do not occur in every county, but become 
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IS THE CHARACTER OF ITS YOUNG PEOPLE. 


regional centers, where there is manufacturing, a high 
grade of merchandising, where many wealthy people 
reside on incomes derived from extensive farming or 
stock growing, and where another class of wealthy men 
vo to reside, because such interior cities of a high class 
are pleasanter than a metropolis to live in, somewhat 
less costly perhaps, especially in respect to the building 
or purchase of a home, and where all the social and 
educational advantages for families are much better than 
in the big cities. In such centers there is abundant 
employment in factories, mercantile establishments, in 
the public schools and colleges, ete., as teachers. It is 
in eities of 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants that can be 
found the best class of citizens in the United States, 
the mainstays, in fact, of the States and the republic. 
If it were not for the minor cities of the first class, it 
may well be surmised that the country would go to the 
dogs at a rapid rate. 

Taking this view of the matter one can see why the 
better class of the young rural and village population 
of the farming districts and the small country places 
is draining away into the larger interior places—the 
rural metropolis, if one can be allowed that awkward 
expression. Of course many go to the big cities, but 
surrounded as they are by demoralizing conditions, in- 
centives to luxury and extravagance, they do well if 


they barely make a living. ‘They rarely maintain char- 
acter and ambition enough to increase their money 
means or maintain a motive for a better life. 





[Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, May 9, 1912.] 


MAIL ORDER LEGISLATION. 


The big mail order and catalog houses of the 
country have often attempted to secure legislation of 
a questionable nature, most of it directed against the 
smaller retail dealers of the country, but none more 
sinister in aspect than the two bills now pending in 
the Senate and House where it is sought to remove 
the restriction of price on patented articles. As is 
generally known, merchandise of this description is 
sold under a price agreement, and this agreement the 
mail order and catalog houses are now compelled to 
respect. Under the provisions of the proposed bills 
the mail order fraternity could sell a dollar article for 
50 cents, or even 25, if it saw fit, but the smaller 
dealer would be compelled to maintain the original 
price since he could not afford to make a cut price 
on articles which cost him more than the catalog 
house might be selling it for. 

One does not have to be a business expert to 


see 


that if the mail order and catalog should 
succeed in getting legislation of the character me} 
tioned enacted, the big volume of trade would go to 
the larger cities. 


concerns 


The disastrous effects to the smalle1 
dealers and to the communities generally—for when 
you drive out the business man you drive out the 
props of a community—can better be imagined than 
desertbed. 

All trade relations are based on a legitimate rate of 
profit, and the wiping out of a smaller dealer’s profit 
would naturally drive him out of business. Yet no 
other result could follow the passage of laws which 
would give the mail order and catalog houses the right 
and power to undersell the smaller communities. Mail 
order houses pay no taxes in any territory, other than 
those wherein they are situated; they never spend a 
dollar in your home town, but take much money out 
of it. To still further increase their facilities for 
drawing foreign trade would be an injustice and hard 
ship on the dealer whose money stays here, and who 
supports the community in which you live. 

Our local merchants should no time in getting 
in touch with our senators and representatives. They 
should advise the latter that the proposed legislation 
is of that special character which kills fair 
competition. 


lose 





WIDEAWAKE WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENT CLUB HAS “BOOSTER” DAY. 








A BALL GAME BETWEEN TWO TEAMS MADE UP OF YOUNG MEN OF THE COMMUNITY AFFORDED ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNGER SET. 


At the fourth ‘‘Booster Day’’ celebration recently 
held by the Community Development Club of Sawyer, 
Wis., an attempt to secure photographs that would 
show the complete success of the affair as evidenced 
by the large crowds directed attention to one very sig- 
nificant fact. The program was arranged without 
much regard for conflicting numbers, and as a result 
two, three or even four stunts were going on in 
different sections of the town at one time. 

Only two photographs are reproduced herewith and 


while they show good sized crowds, they do not do 
full justice to the oceasion. At the same time that 
these two pictures were taken the opera house was 
packed to the limit of its capacity with people watch- 
ing the moving picture show and in another part of 
town a merry-go-round was providing entertainment 
for the smaller visitors. 

It is to be observed in this connection that the 
booster days in Sawyer now have been as fully estab- 
lished as monthly celebrations as is Independence Day 


as an annual holiday. While at first some of the 
booster visitors had a feeling that the celebrations 
were designed as a ‘‘bait’’ for trade, that feeling now 
has wholly disappeared and the hospitalities of the 
club are accepted and participated in by people of the 
community with the same freedom and good humor 
that would be displayed at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion when the local merchants had subscribed sufficient 
funds to provide the prizes and other costs of that 
purely patriotic holiday. 





‘‘HOME TALENT’’ IN THE FORM OF A BRASS BAND PROVIDED MUSIC 





STEM, 





IN VARIOUS SECTIONS WHERE ‘‘STUNTS’’ WERE BEING 


PULLED OFF. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Getting Pointers on Advertising from the Mail Order Houses; the Catalog Their Salesman—Showmen and Other Amusement 


Providers 


MAIL ORDER HOUSE COMPETITION. 


I have just reached the point to say that I hope 
every dealer carefully read the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of May 25, signed ‘‘Jim Sherrill,’’ in the 
series, ‘‘How I Meet Mail Order Competition.’’ I 
regret that a pen name was signed to this article, for 
the man who is capable of such an effort should not 
hesitate to be known. I can hardly imagine how an 
abler article on the subject could be written. The 
man who wrote it is on to his job—you can bet your 
last dime on that. His mercantile instinct is as big 
as an elephant. The article contains nearly as many 
points as a mariner’s compass. The gist of the article 
may be summed up briefly as mercantile efficiency. 

For a few minutes let us talk plainly about this mail 
order competition. It would be impossible to find 
shrewder business men than head the leading maii 
order houses. They are adepts at advertising, and 
their success should convince any man of the value 
of advertising. The catalog is their salesman, and it 
is worded in a manner to catch flies. Save money, 
save money, save money is the string of the human 
harp that is twanged. These houses have piled up 
their millions and millions, yet the literature they 
send broadcast is of an order to convince their pur- 
chasers that money can be saved by buying of them. 
Let me ask this question: Have you any idea that the 
grade of business men who stand at the helm of the 
mail order houses would have engaged in the enter- 
prise had they not known the world is full of people 
who will jump at a gilded hook? Another question: 
Have you an idea they would have gone into the busi- 
ness had they known that the merchants of the country 

















“The world is full of people who will jump at a gilded hook.” 


were as good business men as they? It would have 
been senseless for them to have done so. In any line 
if you wanted to win from a man you would not pick 
one your equal, for then it would be a draw. These 
mail ordet men know that in the thousands of towns 
of the country they would come in competition with 
incompetent business men—men who have not learned 
their business, who lack ambition, whose methods can 
no more win against a twentieth century merchant 
than a plowhorse could go on a race track and win a 


purse. It is easy to figure out a proposition of this 
kind. If you should put weight against more weight 


you would know that the superlative would bear down 
the scales, and when a merchant is pitted against a 
better merchant the result is the same. You couldn’t 
Jook the universe over and find a law that will abro- 
gate this principle. 

Greek Against Greek. 

The merchants of the country may talk against the 
mail order houses until the sun shall cease to shine, and 
this talk never will eliminate them. Their efficiency 
must be met by equal efficiency. The enemy will creep 
up on the soldier who rests contented in his tent and 
capture him; and more than three-quarters of the mer- 
chants of the country are thus resting. They have no 
pickets out, their guns are unloaded, and their alien 
business enemies take the trade from right under their 
nose. If every merchant would adopt the methods 
advocated by ‘‘Jim Sherrill’’ I believe the sales of 
the mail order houses would decrease 50 per cent in the 
next 12 months. Spasmodic efforts, however, would 
not accomplish it. The effort must be constant, with 
not one eye open a part of the time but both eyes open 
all the time. 

A town is rarely visited but that inquiry is made 
regarding the material that is shipped in. Recently a 
dealer said that not a bill had been shipped into his 
territory. Why? He wouldn’t let it in. How does he 
avoid it? By learning of every building prospect, and 
seeing, and, if necessary, educating the man who is go- 





Aj Pay—On Being Able to Finish What 





ing to build. ‘‘It pleases me to learn of a man who has 
got an estimate from a mail order house, for then I 
have got something to work on,’’ this dealer com- 
mented, ‘‘and if I can not convince that man it is 
for his interest to buy at home I should call myself 
a poor diplomat.’’? From those few words you become 
acquainted with his method—watchfulness and the 
power to convince. <A brief study of the dealers of 
a town who let the mail order houses in, and those who 
keep them out, and you will know the why of it in 
both cases. The merchants of the country have opened 
the door for the mail order houses to come in, and now 
if they don’t set about to close it I can imagine about 
the condition their business will be in 10 years hence. 

If you read ‘‘Jim Sherrill’s’’ able article I trust 
you noticed the scholarly way in which it is con- 
structed—scholarly without being academic, and there 
is a wide chasm between the two. Whoever he may be, 
‘¢ Jim Sherrill’? is a scholar as well as a wise lumber- 
man. 





OPPOSED TO A CASH BUSINESS. 


If all the retail lumbermen were in one audience, 
and those who would not choose to receive cash every 
time they made a sale were asked to say ‘‘ Aye,’’ how 
much of a roar do you think there would be? It would 
not lack much of being as quiet as a Quaker meeting. 
I have heard hundreds of retail dealers deplore the 
fact that the retail business is not conducted more 
nearly on a cash basis. They sell goods and wait for 
their pay until the heart grows faint. I have known 
of only one yard that sold for strictly cash, and that 
is not a typical one by any means. It may be called 
a specialist, as it sells nearly exclusively to theaters 
and stores. I don’t mean by this cash in advance, but 
when a jag of stuff is sent to a theater, or to a store 
for shelving, immediately a bill is presented, and it 
is paid. A novice might not think that much lumber 
is used around a theater, but the trade of several of 
them would amount to a pretty little sum in a twelve- 
month. 

The novice also might think that selling to a theater 
was taking a risk, being classed as it is with the 
‘*show’2 business, but I was told by the dealer who 
caters to this theater trade that they are Al pay. All 
reputable showmen are, I think. Jim Stewart, now 
dead—and may his dear soul rest in peace—sold all 
the lumber used by the Ringlings at their winter 
headquarters, in Baraboo, Wis., and first and last it 
was a pile of it, as there were buildings and buildings, 
and much was sold for other purposes than building, 
such as seats, ete., and Mr. Stewart told me on several 
occasions what prompt paying customers they were. 
The Ringlings are not mail order people, but bought 
and ordered everything they possibly could of and 
through home merchants. Even the money they made 
when on the road, over and above the amount neces- 
sary for running expenses, was shipped to and han- 
dled by Baraboo bankers. Now that they will make 
their headquarters in Bridgeport, Conn., on account 
of what they deem excessive state taxation, their old 
home town will miss them. 

[I was told in a Nebraska town that is headquar- 
ters of Campbell Bros., who run a big show, that their 
credit is as high as one of the shade trees. I heard 
the same story in Peru, Ind., about Wallace, the great 
showman whose home is there. Saying nothing about 
the innate honesty of these men high credit was abso- 
lutely necessary. The Ringlings started poor. The 
mother of the Campbell brothers helped her boys to 
start a dinky little show with money she earned over 
a washtub; and Wallace was a graduate of a livery 
stable. One and all they knew that a big show busi- 
ness could not be built up on poor credit. 

Cash in Advance. 

There is a lumber office in Minnesota, with the sign 
‘*Cash Lumber Yard’’ prominently displayed on it. 
‘*T am glad to have met one of the lucky ones,’’ I said 
to this dealer. 

““Why lucky?’’ he asked. 

‘*Because you get cash for your lumber,’’ | 
him. 

On being congratulated in this manner his face was 
not wreathed with smiles as I thought it ought to have 
been had his sign been a truth teller. He said that the 
inscription was something of a misnomer. 

‘*T supposed it was, but does it do you any good?” 
I asked. 

‘-T believe it has done me some good, as it has en- 
abled me to call the attention of men that I want to 
stave off to it.’’ 

‘*When yon hung the sign out did you expect to 
sell for cash?’’ 

‘*Yes, I hoped to, but it was discovered in less than 
seven days that it wouldn’t work. In less than that 
time a farmer who was worth his good farm came in 
and wanted material that he would pay for when he 
shipped a ear of hogs, and what could I say to him? 
I knew that he could go to another yard and get 
credit for as long a time as it would require his pigs 
to grow to hogs, and those pigs yet unborn, and I let 
him have the lumber. But as I say, the sign has been 
of some benefit to me.’’ 





told 


You Start. 


I have seen hundreds of placards, ‘‘Cash for Coal,’’ 
hanging on the walls of offices, have asked nearly 
that number of times if it really meant what it said, 
and not once have I been told that it did. The citizen 
whose credit was good could buy coal and pay for it 
days, or weeks, hence, but the notice staring them in 
the face served to cause people whose credit was not 
good to shy. When one of these asked for coal on 
time it was easy to point to the sign, printed in big, 
black letters, and the poor credit fellow would not 
have the courage to ask farther. He knew it meant 
him, and he would go. The dealers who sell coal and 
ornament their offices with these ‘‘Cash for Coal’’ 
signs can understand the moral effect of the sign that 
is posted on the office building of the Minnesota 
ljumberman. 

Differing With the Others. 

‘“*T have read of the lumbermen who would like to 
do a cash business, but none of it in mine,’’ a dealer 
recently remarked. ‘‘I learned years ago when I 
clerked in a dry goods store that when a man buys 
on time he buys more goods than he would were he 
obliged to plank down the cash. Many a dress I sold 
to a lady which would not have been sold had the cash 
been demanded. You may talk about careful buyers 
until your tongue is blistered, but I believe the rule 
I have stated holds good with more than 95 in 100 
careful buyers. We all like to possess, and the desire 
is a little stronger when we don’t have to pay on 
the minute. Then there are men who are worth their 
thousands whose pocket books at times are as empty 
of cash as are those of the poorest of us. Not a week 
ago a farmer came in and bought a thousand shingles 

















“His face was not wreathed with smiles.” 


to patch a roof with, drew forth his ‘‘weazle,’’ no 
doubt intending to pay for them, but lacked the 
required amount. I should have been in a nice kettle 
of fish if I had told him he could not take the shingles 
until he got the money.’’ 

‘‘What about dead duck accounts in a eredit busi- 
ness??? 

“‘That is my business. If I am not smart enough 
not to sell a man who will leave a dead duck account 
on my books I will swallow it with a smile. A few 
days ago one of my competitors was cussing a car- 
penter who got into him to the tune of $112, and then 
moved to another town. ‘Brother,’ says I, ‘why don’t 
you cuss the man who deserves it?’ ‘And who is that?’ 
he asked. ‘Yourself,’ says I. 

‘*T would not have sold that carpenter 10 cents’ 
worth of lumber on 5 minutes’ credit after he was 
out the door. He never was worth 40 cents in his life, 
and his face was a telltale that there was no man 
about him. If a lumberman sells to such a man as 
that, and he beats him, instead of cussing him he 
ought to pat him on the back and tell him he is a 
smarter man than he is. If I can sell goods I will 
take care of the dead duck accounts. I have been 
here several years, now going on 10, and I haven’t 
enough such accounts to wad a gun.’’ 

This dealer’s experience does not tally with that 
of many of you, as I know there are those among you 
who have enough dead duck accounts to wad a can- 
non. 

There are dealers who claim that better prices can 
be had when lumber is sold on credit, as there are men 
who will contend for greater values for their money 
when they pay cash than when a merchant accom- 
modates them with credit which, no doubt, holds true. 
The cash buyer justly thinks that he should be favored 
in prices as compared with the customer who pays 
when he gets good and ready. It takes money in 
the way of bookkeeping and collections to handle a 
credit account; the merchant immediately has the use 
of the money of the cash buyer, and this difference 
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the cash customer thinks he is entitled to, and when 
we think it over carefully I believe the majority of 
us will say he is entitled to it. 


WHY SHOULD THEY COMPLAIN? 


It is perhaps human nature that one man should 
criticise another with whom he is allied in business. 
We are all more or less selfish and jealous, qualities 
which are component parts of human nature. Thus 
the manufacturers and retail dealers have much to 
say about and, at times, against, one another. I have 
heard the manufacturer complain of the retail dealer 
that, once having given orders he will cancel them, 
and that he makes claims when the invoice received 
did not warrant it. I have heard retail dealers say 
that certain manufacturers have not shipped the 
grades to which they were entitled; that the millwork 
was wretched, and so on, the criticism of both sides, 
at times, as I know, being just. A business could not 
be named in which so large a number are engaged in 
manufacturing and retailing as there are in the lum- 
ber industry that has not some black sheep in the 
flock. If there was none we would not fully appre- 
ciate the white ones. 

The dealer’s conversation took a queer shoot. ‘‘I 
wish you would explain to me why the sawmill men 
in the South complained as they did a few years ago, 
and why the manufacturers on the Coast complain as 
they have recently?’’ he asked. I told him he was 
too deep for me. 

‘‘They have heavy assets, mills and timber,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘Some of them have bought timber away 
in advance of their wants as manufacturers expect- 
ing to make a fortune on it. Now that they have 
come up against a depressed period they squeal, and 
the lumber papers are squealing for them.’’ 

After I had caught my breath I said to him that 
the southern and west coast districts were a long way 
off, that maybe we might draw an illustration right 
here at home that would fit the case. ‘‘Suppose,’’ I 
said, ‘‘that your stock and yard improvements are 
worth, say $15,000, and not a penny owed on them. 
In addition to this asset you have a farm out there 
that is worth, say $20,000, all paid for; a few mort- 
gages in your safe, and several thousand dollars in 
the bank. You would be what is commonly called 
rich. There comes depressed market, and for two 
or three years you were obliged to sell your lumber 
at a positive loss. Wouldn’t you squeal? You would 
be what some might call rich, but wouldn’t you 
squeal? I certainly would squeal for you, for I 
should feel sorry for you.’’ 

‘‘There would be a wide difference between the 
amount you have supposed I might be worth, and 
those which represent the manufacturing interests.’’ 

So you see it was a question of quantity. When he 
began to talk I didn’t know but he was prepared to 
vote the socialist ticket, but after we had become 
acquainted and were out in the auto the fresh air 
seemed to revive him. 

At one point in our ride the eye could get a 
sweep of the country for 10 miles to the northwest. 
‘‘In every direction the country is as fine as you 
see it here,’’? he observed. ‘‘Every year money that 
is paid for lumber comes out of the ground. Last 
winter I visited a brother.in Tennessee, and in his town 
there is nothing but manufacturing. When the mills 
shut down the town is dead, and from what I heard 
there is a fear all the time that they may shut down. 
There is never a failure of crops in this country; 
sometimes a light crop, but never a failure. Money 
is constantly coming out of the ground, and will for 
all time come out of the ground, so far as man knows. 
I came home from my trip last winter better satis- 
fied than ever before in being located in an agricul- 
tural country.’’ 

Then he was talking sense. 


BEGINNING AND FINISHING. 


I attended highschool graduating exercises two 


weeks ago, and the class motto, ‘‘We are just begin- 
ning, but we will finish,’’ was about the finest that 
has been brought to my attention. The ambition of 
that class, as expressed by its motto, is most laudable; 
and the motto is one that any man, no matter what 
may be his calling, may adopt to advantage. 

So many of us begin without finishing, except in a 
bad way. The shores of time are strewn with human 
wrecks which did not finish in the sense as indicated 
by the motto quoted. There isn’t a business, or pro- 
fession, or life that should not be conducted along pro- 
gressive lines. We should reach, reach, reach for 
something that is not in hand today. Reach for friend- 
ship, for the respect of the community, for improve- 
ment in our business, for a higher mental, moral, phys- 
ical, spiritual standard than we have obtained, and 
for a higher standard than we may reasonably expect 
to obtain, for if our heads should be surrounded by 
the clouds of ideality it will not harm us, as oftentimes 
it is a conception of the ideal that shows the way to 
the real. 

There are numerous examples of retail lumbermen 
heginning and not finishing as they should. A dozen 
years ago a dealer built a shed, painted it white, and 
‘tS appearance was fine. There was not a building on 
the street in the town of 4,000 that was more attractive. 
It stood out among the others as distinctive because 
of its size and color and style of architecture. The 
owner was proud of it. He had started in right. His 
Shed was a fine ad. He said he wanted to keep step 
with his neighboring business men on the street. Late 
'n winter I passed through the town in which this 
(dealer is located, and from the car window again saw 
the shed. It wasn’t as white as the alleged white ele- 
phant that a few years ago was shown through the 


country as a rarity—and that wasn’t very white either. 
Another showman thought he would beat it and so he 
white-washed an elephant as a competitor. Wouldn’t 
wonder if the paint on this shed was not pure lead and 
oil, for if it had been more of it would have stuck. 
When a man’s work, actions or character won’t wash 
he has slipped a cog. 

This shed looked rather tough flanked by buildings 
which were well painted. Maybe the dealer has got 
so rich within the dozen years that he doesn’t care how 
his premises look. Maybe his enthusiasm to show up 
well alongside of his neighbors has lost its keen edge. 
Whatever it may be he is not finishing in the true 
sense. 

Another dealer was getting along splendidly, I 
thought. Eight years ago the atmosphere that per- 
meated his business place was exhilarating to an out- 
sider. Every week yards were seen which did not 
begin to make the showing that his did. But he got 
jealous of the business that one of his neighbors was 
doing, and to head him off he went to cutting prices. 
As you may have noticed, price cutters generally go in 
flocks. One rarely finds so few as one price cutter in 
a town. If any dealer is looking for company just let 
him go to cutting prices and he will get it. This is a 
receipt that will not fail once in a thousand times. 
The competitors of this dealer who slashed prices fol- 
lowed suit, and there has been a merry time. 

When this dealer began to ignore profits the mor- 
tality table said that his expectancy of life was about 
16 years. Two years of that number have gone—one- 
eighth of the time literally wiped out. That is not 
making a good use of time. He is now on the home- 
stretch and he is not finishing as he ought to. 

A United States Senator delivered the address be- 
fore the class, but not a sentiment expressed by him 
was so pithily put, or had a deeper meaning for 
thoughtful people than the class motto—‘‘ We are just 
beginning, but we will finish.’’ 


INSPECTING THE INVOICES. 


The boss told the foreman that the last lot of floor- 
and the foreman re- 


ing received was ‘‘not up in G,’’ 
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“Ought to be hauled over the coals.” 


plied that he thought it looked pretty well. This bit 
of conversation was incidentally heard, and it recalled 
to mind the remarks of a dealer bearing on the subject. 

“‘T do not leave it to an employee to pass on an 
invoice of lumber that is received,’’ he said. ‘‘I want 
to know how it is myself. We are all supposed to 
know whether lumber is up to grade, but it is a matter 
in which judgment figures. One man will overlook a 
defect that another will not. To put it in another 
way, some of us are easier than others. I have had 
foremen who were easy and others who were not. The 
next to the last one I had was over particular. When 


taking a shipment in he would hold the shipper down - 


to the last lettér of the law, and some times to more 
than the last letter. Lumber that I would receive he 
would kick on if he could have his way. I was 
away from home for six weeks, left him in charge of 
the business, and during the time I was gone a car 
of shingles came in. If he was in charge of the busi- 
ness he was going to be in charge of it, and he wrote 
the shippers that the shingles were bad, and that they 
would be required to make amends. About the time I 
came home I received a letter from the shippers say- 
ing they were surprised the shingles did not please 
(they generally are), but if they were not right they 
would make them right. The shingles were not top 
notchers, but the defects were not such that I should 
have refused to accept them. I wrote them the facts 
of the case; that I had been away from home; that 
my foreman wrote them; that while the shingles were 
somewhat defective I should not feel justified in 
making any claim. 

‘The foreman was not to blame. By nature he 
was excessively particular about many things, and he 
wanted things right to the scratch. He was on nettles 
to know what they did about the shingles, and when 
I had heard from them I told him the matter had been 
settled satisfactorily to both parties. ‘So they ought 
to settle it,’ said he; ‘any concern that will send 
out such bum shingles as them ought to be hauled 
over the coals.’ He would demand that every shingle 
in the bunch be perfect, and that we don’t see every 





day. My present foreman is inclined to be a little 
lax in the matter of grading.’’ 

The dealer gave these illustrations as a reason why 
every dealer should know for himself the condition 
of every shipment received. 

 Gakug x 


ARRIVING AT YARD COST. 


Recently in a city of approximately half a million 
people a meeting was called of its retail lumber yard 
operators to see if some idea could not be secured of 
the cost of running a retail yard in a city of that size. 
At the first meeting the retail lumbermen in attendance 
variously estimated their cost of doing business at from 
$2.50 to $6.50 a thousand. There was such a variation 
of opinion and it was so thoroughly believed that there 
could not reasonably be such a wide variation of cost 
that a special committee was appointed to investigate. 
This committee called for detailed reports from all of 
the yards. These were subsequently tabulated by the 
committee through the secretary of the local retail or- 
ganization. 

It was found that the actual cost of handling lumber 
in this city was about $5 a thousand—that $2.50 was 
altogether too low and $6.50 too high. It was discovered 
that while it might cost one man $6.50 to handle his 
lumber he operated under extreme conditions and there 
were certain economies he could effect; but that, on the 
other side of the proposition, the $2.50 man was low 
because he had failed to figure items of expense which 
he should have charged. 

One of the statements which showed a cost of $3.66 
a thousand did not take into consideration rental which 
should be charged on leased ground or on owned ground, 
which represents an investment. This particular rental 
was not charged because the concern had a_ peculiar 
arrangement by which its lumber was handled on the 
yards of other concerns, it being merely a buying and 
selling corporation. This company’s statement of ex- 
pense, which is considered low, was as follows: 
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In a town of this character there is considerable buy- 
ing in earlots for local consumption. Frequently a car 
of lumber would be received and immediately switched 
to the buyer. The lumberman would charge $2 profit 
on this lumber and think he was making money, while, 
as a matter of fact, as his general yard expense was 
$5 a thousand, he was actually losing money. 

One fact that was well established was that cost should 
be figured on a per thousand basis and not on a per 
dollar basis. In the latter case a higher priced lumber 
is compelled to carry more than its share of the general 
expense. The office expense in selling a thousand feet 
of $50 lumber is no greater than the cost of selling a 
thousand feet of $25 lumber, and the cost should be 
distributed by thousands instead of compelling the 
uppers to carry the load and pay a much higher profit 
in order to let the buyer of cheap lumber have it cheap. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome any com- 
ment on this question or similar experience. Other re- 
tailers in other towns have likewise compiled statistics 
on their cost of doing business and a general expres- 
sion of that experience would be beneficial to the whole 
trade in pointing out to retailers the fact. that the 
profit that they demand is often inadequate or an actual 
loss because they do not know the cost of doing business. 





A SILO PLAN FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Since farmers have more fully realized the advantages 
of silage for the feeding of farm stock interest in silo 
construction has greatly increased. With this interest 
in the construction of silos bas come a demand upon the 
retail lumbermen for not only the stock needed in con- 
struction work but for silo plans. One concern that has 
undertaken to meet the needs of the retail lumbermen 
in this respect is the Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 508 
Ridge Building, Kansas City, Mo., which proposes to sell 
to dealers only and at a reasonable price the right to 
use its ‘‘Common Sense’’ silo plans. 

The company declares that its silo plan is not an 
experiment, but has been in extensive use and has proved 
invariably successful. The silo is made of stock kept 
regularly on hand by the retail lumberman or that is 
easily and cheaply secured, being 2x4s, cement and nails. 
The plan also is so simple that anyone who is a little 
familiar with tools can construct a silo. 

These are some of the reasons that the Common Sense 
Silo Co. assigns for the lumbermen’s using its silo plans. 
The company announces that hundreds of lumbermen 
already have taken hold of the work and have demon- 
strated its success. Complete details concerning the plan 
can be obtained by writing the company direct. 





NOTICE OF MEETING OF CREDITORS. 


}ULFPORT, Miss., June 13.—S. E. Naylor & Co. have 
issued notice of a meeting of creditors to be held in 
the law offices of Leathers & Hardy, Jordan Building, 
this city, June 24, at 10 a. m., to determine if a bank- 
ruptey proceeding can be avoided and to appoint a trus- 
tee to liquidate affairs in the interest of creditors, 
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HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


A Question Raised Not Touched On in Previous Contributions — Co-operation Not So Much Among Retailers as 
Between Retailer and Manufacturer Keynote to Situation—Not Afraid of Mail-Order Competition. 


The installment which is being published this week 
is given an early position because it raises a question 
which is not touched upon in any of the other contri- 
butions submitted, and one which it is quite desirable 
to dispose of and have out of the way at an early 
time in the contest. The writer is located in Montana, 
and doubtless most of his retail experience has been 
in the West. With the contribution he sent a letter, 
in which he says, ‘‘I do not entertain the slightest 
idea that you will use the inclosed, but since getting 
it off my mind I feel better.’’ 

The contribution submitted is as follows: 


PLAIN TALK FROM MONTANA. 


Cause and effect are inseparable. There have been 
two house bills shipped into this territory inside of 
as many years. We had no chance to figure them. 
There was a reason. Also, it was a reason that could 
have been circumvented. 

In my opinion a majority of lumber dealers, if not 
actually interested have been in contact at some time 
with agreements that were not put over for the 
express purpose of helping the buying public. Some 
of these arrangements have been pretty rank and 
have encouraged mail order business to the limit. 
Co-operation, not so much between retailers as be- 
tween retailer and manufacturer, is the key to the 
situation, with the burden of proof on the latter to 
show cause why he is not through using the retailer 
as a cat’s-paw. The writer once knew a town where 
competition between lumbermen was at white heat. 
What appeared to be a fight between local men was 
really a fight between rival milimen located at differ- 
ent points. The mail order concerns could not get a 
look in, although previous to that they enjoyed a 
good trade at that particular town. In fact, they did 
not want to look in. The reasons were obvious. 

Watch the development of a small town in the 
Middle West. The first approach of an interurban 
line is bitterly fought by the local merchants; jealous 
of the trade they expect will get away to larger cities. 
Moral: Postpone all interurban traffic. The same 
argument goes for the parcels post agitation. Must 
these rural communities be fenced and locked in be- 
cause the merchants have fallen behind? Fight with 
the same tools. No better argument can be advanced 
for adopting a cash basis among retailers of any 
commodity than all this discussion and fear of the 
mail order business. Eliminate appeal to local pride 
and sentiment. Get in and compete. 

In the 20 years’ experience of the writer in retail- 
ing lumber in different sections of the country, a fear 
of catalog houses has never been entertained. Many 
is the time I have figured successfully against such 
competition and did not know it. Another thing, a 
lumberman’s sales are not confined to bill trade. In 
my opinion, the retail lumberman has less cause to 
fear mail order business than he of any other line of 
merchandising. 

Cut out sharp practice; commit to memory the 
Golden Rule; be at your place of business to do 
business; buy everything you use in your home town; 
be satisfied with a reasonable profit, and if you do 
not get a paying business, sell out as the business is 
not there. PLAIN TALK. 


EDITORIAL DISCUSSION. 


The first editorial reader to go over the contribu- 
tions marked this particular one ‘‘No Good;’’ the 
second one marked it ‘‘Good,’’ and in the final 
awarding of State prizes it received recognition as 
the best from the State. 

The difference of opinion between the two editorial 
readers will probably be reflected in the sentiments 
of the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regard- 
ing this writer’s ideas. It is a good and valuable 
contribution for the situation to which it applies. 
There are some instances in which the retail price 
of lumber has been fixed unreasonably high. The law 
of competition works toward reasonably fair prices 
on the whole, but in some instances competition is 
excessive and affords too low a margin for the serv- 
ices of the retailer; and in other cases competition is 
practically or entirely lacking. In the present devel- 
opment of the retail industry, however, these instances 
are few, and becoming fewer. They are more apt to 
exist in new territory under pioneer conditions. This 
doubtless explains why this contribution should have 


come from Montana rather than from some older 
community. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no defense to offer 


for the retailer who does not give his customers a 
square deal in the matter of price, merely because 
he has it in his power so to act. He is an injury 
to the trade as a whole. He takes advantage of the 
fact that there are no competing retail yards to re- 
strain him, but the mail order house is fostered and 
supported by his attitude. 

This dealer is, however, an unimportant factor in 
the trade because there are so few of him. Contrary 
to general opinion, in the majority of instances where 
retail lumber prices are not what they should be, 
they are lower rather than higher than the ethical 





normal average. The difficulty with the retail lumber 
industry as a whole is not that it is charging too 
much for its service; but rather that it is not giving 
a sufficiently high-grade service and charging for its 
Services in proportion to their value. 


The Other Side. 


There is, however, something further to be said 
upon the other side of this question. Prices of all 
sorts have always tended to be rather high in newly 
developing sections of the country. The man who has 
put a new store in a small new town in the far West 
has got to have a larger margin of profit because of 
the smaller volume of business. Further, like every 
one else in the community whose fight with the forces 
of nature is still undetermined, he is taking a long 
chance. One or two seasons of drouth or other mis- 
fortune may bankrupt and depopulate the section, and 
a failure of the farmer means the failure of the mer- 
chant. The store man, with his slender capital, must 
carry the credit of the homesteader as far as and 
often farther than he is able, awaiting the harvest- 
ing of an uncertain crop which may as yet not even 
have been planted. Under such circumstances an 
extraordinary service is performed, and the customer 
and the community should have some appreciation of 
that fact. If the storekeeper is a real merchant he 
will see that his customer does understand this sit- 
uation, but unless there is this thorough harmony 
and sympathy, a situation is apt to arise in which the 
settler buys his supplies in town on credit and lets 
the local merchant wait for his account while the 
settler’s first cash resources are applied to the order- 
ing of goods of one sort or another by mail. 

The only foundation on which a business of any sort 
ean be built on an enduring basis is the square deal. 
The lumber dealer himself knows whether his dealings 
with the customer will square with the Golden Rule. 
If they do not, the customer is pretty sure to know 
it, and customers have long memories. If they do, 
the customer should be made to realize that fact, 
which with him is not always so inevitably plain. 


The Real Objection to Parcels Post. 


The narrowness of some retail merchants along 
other lines is referred to also by the contributor. His 
allusion to the parcels post, however, is not entirely 
fair and complete. The real objection to the parcels 
post plan is not that it effects a reduction in the 
small-package rates heretofore charged by the private 
express companies; but rather that instead of such 
a horizontal reduction, it purposes to substitute 
therefor a rate-making plan which has been applied in 
this country to the carrying of mail matter only. The 
evil effect of this, so aptly explained by C. C. 
Isley, of Cimarron, Kans., at the last annual conven 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
that the local merchant in Cimarron, Kans., wishing 
to send an 11l-pound parcel to one of his customers on 
a rural delivery route running out from his post office, 
will have to pay 25 cents for the transportation serv 
ice, after having paid a first-class freight rate of 
$2.49 to get that merchandise from New York City on 
a first-class freight rate. Under that same freight 
parcels post plan in force in European countries and 
which was the first plan strongly advocated in this 
country, Macey’s department store in New York City 
could send to that same customer the same parcel, 
weighing 11 pounds for the same 25 cents, or a less 
rate than the merchant in the local town had paid for 
quantities over 100 pounds and less than a carload 
when he purchased and received his goods from New 
York. The local merchant has a very good right to 
protest against such an absurd proposition. 

This writer states that he has never been afraid of 
mail order competition, but his contribution does not 
go into details upon this subject. The chief value of 
his article is, therefore, in his warning to the retailer 
who is in a position where he is not compelled 
strongly to compete with other yards for his trade. 
Probably the majority of such retailers who are so 
situated, do not take undue advantage of the cus- 
tomer. The few who do are making a larger profit 
for the present, but there is a future with which they 
must some time reckon. 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS FIGHT SUBSTITUTION. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 12.—Aided by the potential 
forces of publicity and a closely-knit body of local lum 
bermen, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, headquarters at New Orleans, has been waging bit- 
ter warfare in Birmingham for several weeks with what 
now appears to be success, against the united forces of 
the insurance interests, the metal roofing interests and 
the prepared roofing interests. 

The movement is an old one, having been instigated 
months ago by insurance interests. As is well known 
Birmingham is governed by a board of commissioners, 
the present board being composed of Culpepper Exum, 
chairman; A. O. Lane and James Weatherly. Mr. Exum 
is a silent partner in the firm R. A. Brown & Co., one of 
the leading insurance agencies of Birmingham. Mr. 

3rown, the active member of the firm, is understood to 
be Mr. Exum’s nephew. 

R. A. Brown, of the firm named above, has been in- 
obtrusively leading the fight, though Robert Fulenwicder, 
of the East Birmingham Roofing Co., and an association 
known as the Fire Prevention Association of Alabama, 
of which William Reynolds is secretary, have also taken 
active parts, committees having been organized, a press 
fund arranged and other steps taken toward an organ- 
ized campaign against wooden shingles, the ordinance 
proposed by the interests named barring the use of 
wooden shingles, of any kind, at any place in the legal 
corporate limits of Greater Birmingham. 

Aroused by the sweeping nature of the proposed ordi- 
nance the local lumbermen, led by J. L. Kaul, F. H. 
Lathrop, T. H. Jenkins, J. H. Eddy, W. H. Hammond, 
W. D. Wood, W. T. Estes and nearly every other active 
element in both the wholesale and retail field, held a 
mass-mecting several weeks ago in the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange. Resolutions were adopted and presented to 
the city commission by a strong committee, effectually 
defeating the plans then essayed to adopt the ordinance 
before its true nature became fully known. 

Since that time the Southern Cypress Association, 
working in harmony with local lumber interests, has 
taken the publie frankly into its confidence and through 
the medium of large display advertisements, forcibly 
written and effectively displayed has created much senti- 
ment against the ordinance, which it once seemed would 
be adopted regardless of any consideration. 

As is well known the economic values of wooden 
shingles, particularly those styled ‘‘the wood eternal’’ 
cypress shingles by the Cypress association, are too mani- 
fold for brief description and the most important phases 
of this question, together with the possibilities were 
wooden shingles totally ‘‘barred,’’ have been the main 
arguments of the lumber interests. 

As it stands now the situation is a ‘‘set-off,’’ the 
united front of the wooder shingle dealers and manu- 
facturers, backed by the sentiment and the economic 
values of the article which they are defending, having 
stayed any further action. 





The situation has been further complicated, say those 
who know the general details of the matter, by the active 
stand taken by A. V. Bennett, chief of the Birmingham 
fire department, against the use of wooden shingles on 
any site, under any circumstances. 

Bennett has actively espoused the cause of the pre- 
pared and metal roofings interests and it is largely 
through his influence that the city commission, once the 
matter was held in abeyance by the weight of sentiment 
against the adoption of the ordinance, has not rejected 
the ordinance and passed on to the consideration of mat- 
ters of more vital moment. 

In the meantime, in case the ordinance is adopted, as 
may develop, on account of the powerful influences 
urging it on, plans are being made to seek the over- 
throw of the ruling on legal grounds; its constitutional- 
ity and its technical compliance with the voluminous 
decisions on corporate actions and sumptuary ordinances 
being some of the grounds which will lead to attack in 
case of the unfavorable action suggested as a possibility. 

A committee of three active leaders among the local 
lumbermen, J. H. Eddy, secretary of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., and secretary of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. H. Snell, of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange and the Lathrop Lumber Co., and A. W. 
Nelson, of the Ieidt-Nelson Lumber & Coal Co., was 
appointed this morning to conduct the campaign against 
the abolition of the use of wooden shingles before the 
commission’s meeting this afternoon, should the question 
arise for serious consideration. 

Widespread interest, in every class of citizenship, is 
being taken in the campaign and whether the question 
be acted upon thiss afternoon or not interesting develop 
ments may be expected. 





FREIGHT WEIGHING HEARING. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will conduct 
further hearing in the investigation of the weighing 
of freight by the railroads at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 17, 18 and 19. Notice for this formal hearing 
has been sent out by Ernest L. Ewing, traffic manager 
of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, the 
notice also being in behalf of the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association of Grand Rapids, and the Grand Rapids 
Shippers’ Association. At this hearing the railroads 
will be required to show their methods of weighing 
freight, and the shippers are expected to present any 
difficulties they may have experienced in connection 
with the weights of their shipments. All competent 
testimony pertaining to weights will be accepted by 
the commission. The hearing at Grand Rapids has 
been arranged for the benefit of the freight payers of 
western Michigan and will be followed by similar hear- 
ings at Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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EWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
June 22—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hotel Con- 
tinental, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
June 22—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, New 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
June 25—Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Columbus, 
Ohio; postponed from June 11 


June 28-29—Semiannual of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; postponed 
from June 25-26. 


Jaly 10-11—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Paxi- 
nosa Inn, near Easton, Pa, 


July 17-——-Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufaciurers’ 
Association, Houghton, Mich, 


July 17-18—National Industrial 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

July 18-19—Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, Mount Pleasant House, Bretton Woods, N. H. 


July 18-20—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 


August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 
C. 


Traffic League, Hotel 


ee 1-4—-National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
nd. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL 


In a circular letter just issued from the office of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Secretary George K. Smith announces that 


Owing to the possibility of the Republican National Con- 
vention holding over Sunday (the 23d of June) it has been 
decided to make a slight change in the dates of our semi- 
annual meeting, so as to avoid any difficulty about hotel 
arrangements. 

The meeting, which will be held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, is now scheduled for Friday and Saturday, June 
28 and 29, instead of Tuesday and Wednesday, June 25 
and 26. Secretary Smith also announces that 

Summer tourist round trip rates on all railroads will be 
in effect. Apply to your railroad agent a day or two in 
advance of going in case you desire round trip tickets. 

It is hoped every member and manufacturers not members 
will attend and give consideration to present market condi- 


tions and other questions which will be presented fer dis- 
cussion, 





MEETING OF OHIO LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION POSTPONED. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 12.—President A. C. Klumph 
has announced that the meeting of the Ohio Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association which was to have been held 
at Columbus June 11 has been postponed until the 25th 
inst. in order that the arrangements for the meeting 
may be more fully completed. As the time for the meet- 
ing drew near it was found that there were so many 
important matters which should be taken up at that time 
and which required so much effort to complete that more 
benefit to the members might be derived if the time 
were extended somewhat, hence the postponement. ‘The 
directors have decided to issue an invitation to the 
building material dealers of the State generally to meet 
with the association at that time, as they feel that every 
dealer in building materials is particularly interested in 
the proposed mechanie’s lien law which the association 
is fostering. 





SECOND ANNUAL PICNIC OF PITTSBURGH 
WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 11.—The second annual picnic 
under the joint auspices of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Greater Pittsburgh 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held Satur- 
day, June 22, at Keystone Park, a pienie ground on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad a few miles from the city. 
A special train has been chartered to take the lumbermen 
out there in the morning for an all-day program of fun 
and frolic. In addition to members of the above-named 
associations, members of the Pennsylvania Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania will be 
present in large numbers. 

The committee having charge of the affair has been 
working arduously to complete its plans. President Louis 
Germain, of the Wholesalers, and Secretary J. G. Criste, 
\. J. Diebold, J. H. Henderson, and J. B. Montgomery 
represent the Wholesalers’ committee; E. M. Diebold and 
Ceorge Glass represent the Retailers. The committee has 
cngaged the ‘‘ Hemlock Quartet’’ as one of the musical 
features and also has engaged the historic ‘‘ Prof. 
‘chnitzer’s Band,’’ that never stops blowing horns. It 
as arranged for a ‘‘Lobster Baseball Contest’’ between 
old lumbermen. A struggle for prizes between other 
‘eams of younger lumbermen and the employees will take 
lace too. There are to be fat and lean men’s races, 
‘ugs-of-war, obstacle races, and a ‘‘Pie Eating Contest.’’ 

The pienie is to be held for the lumber dealers and 
their male employees and barrels of buttermilk and water 
in the way of liquid refreshments will be on the ground 
but nothing else. The pienic is expected to be a record 
breaker for the lumbermen of Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


Call has been issued by E. C. Harrell, secretary of the 
‘veorgia-Florida Saw Mill Association (Ine.), for its 
‘June meeting, to be held Saturday, June 22, at the Con- 
‘inental Hotel, Atlantic Beach, Fla., to which ‘‘every 
lumber manufacturer’? is specially and cordially invited. 
"he call dated, June 11, states that 

The railroads have summer rates to Atlantic Beach on 
sale (good for several days) after 12 o'clock Friday night, 
“ood for return leaving Atlantic Beach Monday following, 
enabling you to spend the week end at this delightful resort. 


The meeting will profit all who attend, and we hope for a 
‘aree attendance, 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ RECENT ANNUAL. 

A report of the proceedings of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held at Louisville, Ky., March 
6 and 7, has been issued in book form from the organ- 
ization’s headquarters, 66 Broadway, New York. It 
covers practically all debates offered in the sessions 
of the meeting and all reports, resolutions, ete., in 
full. The report gives a list of the speakers at the 
association’s annual banquet with a copy of the 
address made on that occasion by retiring President 
Babcock; other addresses at the banquet were pub- 
lished exclusively by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Preceding the report of the session is a page de- 
voted to photographs of the executive committee, 
consisting of President F. E. Parker, First Vice Presi- 
dent N. H. Walcott, Second Vice President G. C. 
Edwards, and W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and former President F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The book covers also a list of the board of 
trustees, a full list of committees, and the names and 
locations of all concerns identified with the associ- 
ation. 
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SWEDISH FORESTRY ASSOCIATION SEEKS 
INFORMATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 10.—Gustaf Thunberg, president 
of the Swedish Forestry Association, and director of Olof 
Wijk & Co., Gothenburg, Sweden, has written to Swedish 
Vice Consul Vald. Lidell in this city, inquiring in behalf 
of a number of well-trained foresters as to what oppor- 
tunities there are in the States for men of such training. 
He propounds the following questions: 


Are Swedish foresters admitted into the United States 
Forest Service or in the State forest service? 

Through what authorities may such appointments be 
secured ? 

Are owners of large private timber holdings in need of 
practical foresters who have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject ? 

How can such owners best be reached? 

What salary may such foresters expect as foremen in 
charge of forests, logging camps, reforestation, log driving, 
timber-taxation ? 


Giving more minute particulars, he adds: 


The men referred to have had from four to five years’ 
practical experience and some of them have mastered the 
English language. Being competent and excellent men I 
hope to keep them here, but they having indicated an inter- 
est in knowing conditions and ascertaining what opportuni- 
ties present themselves in the States, I feel it my duty to 
seek the information indicated by the above questions. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 11.—The office force of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is busy with the statistics for May and when com- 
piled these will be mailed to all of the members in 
booklet form. 

Charles Groves, formerly an inspector for the Ault & 
Jackson Co. and who has been receiving instructions 
under Secretary Lewis Doster, has become an attaché 
of the Bureau of Grades of the association. The asso- 
ciation will make several additions to the force of the 
bureau as quickly as suitable inspectors can be found 
to take up the work, as the demand for inspection has 
grown lately. 

Secretary Doster will leave today for northern Ohio 
and Canadian points and will be absent 10 days. Before 
leaving Mr. Doster stated that mill conditions in the 
South are about normal and operators are doing their 
utmost to catch up after the setback caused by adverse 
weather and _flocds. 


MANAGERS AND FIELD MEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Farco, N. Dax., June 10.—The managers and field 
men of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. held a 
convention in Fargo last week at the Waldorf Hotel. 
These sessions are held periodically and are for the pur- 
pose of getting agents and managers on a closer basis of 
relationship. Those present were: 

Manager—E. G. Flinn, Mineapolis. 

Assistant Secretary—H. E. Miller, Minneapolis. 

Superintendent—W. H. Mahannah, Fargo. 


Agents. 
Charles Hubert, Raymond, F. G. Lindstrom, Kindred. 
Minn. R. B. Delamater, Erie. 


L. E. Howell, Johnson, Minn. H. L. Sloan, Galesburg. 
George Ahrend, Chokie, Minn. J. F. Smith, Portland. 
Emil Jorgenson, Beltrami, H. E. Stensland, Hatton, 


Minn. —. W. Rutherford, Colgate. 
H. C. Larum, Climax, Minn. A. W. Olson, Finley. 
L. Helgeson, Fisher. W. H. Matchan, Sharon. 
J. M. Jorgenson, McIntosh, J. H. Heimark, Warwick. 
Minn. Joseph Hanson, Churchs Ferry, 
George Brooks, Genesee. G. O. Firman, Perth. 
H. W. Davis, St. Vincent, A, Plante, St. John. 
Minn. : 


At the conference held the afternoon of June 7 an 
open question box proved of practical value, many valu- 
able ideas being brought up and threshed out. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: 

J. F. Smith, Portland—‘‘The Line Yard from a Line Man- 
ager’s Standpoint.’’ H. E. Stensland, Hatton—‘‘Competition.” 
Ray Delamater, Erie—‘‘Stock Keeping.”’ W. M. Matcham, 
Sharon—‘‘Credits and Collections.” A. W. Olson, Finley— 
“The Trade Journal; Its Use and Abuse. 

Following each paper a free discussion was held and 
many good suggestions were brought out. 





+ 





EXPORTERS TO REORGANIZE. 


New OrLEANS, LA., June 11.—Secretary J. O. Elmer, 
of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, has 
issued invitations to manufacturers of yellow pine for 
export, requesting them to attend a meeting of the asso- 


. 


ciation in this city on Saturday, June 22. Two sessions 
will be held on that day, in the St. Charles Hotel. The 
purpose of the meeting is to broaden the scope of the 
association, which is coming more and more to be an 
organization of export pine manufacturers, rather than 
of exporters. For some time it has been felt that a 
readjustment to the new basis should be made, and this 
is the work to be undertaken at the coming meeting. 
M. L, Fleischel, of the Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La., 
is now president of the organization. Mr. Elmer has 
been its secretary practically from its beginning. 





A PRESIDENCY VACANT. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 13.—Ludwig Haymann, local 
manager for H. Forchheimer, has tendered his resigna- 
tion as president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
New Orleans, having accepted a position as manager of 
the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. It 
is understood that Mr. Haymann will make his head- 
quarters in Europe, leaving for the other side some time 
in August and that Hans Forchheimer will come over 
to succeed him in charge of the Forchheimer interests 
here. The Lumbermen’s association will elect his sue- 
cessor to the presidency at the July meeting, according 
to present plans. 








PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


The June monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia was held at the Exchange rooms 
on Thursday, June 6, with President William T. Betts 
officiating. A resolution to ask all members to close 
their offices or yards at noon on Saturdays was passed. 
The legislative committee recommended favorable action 
on the ‘‘Hamill’’ and ‘‘Nelson-Foss’’ bills, which was 
taken. The following concerns were elected to mem- 
bership: 

T. W. Hammonds & Bro., Rosemont; Esenwein & Boorse; 
Bush Bros., Royersford; American Car & Foundry Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; McFarland Lumber Co.; Tucker & Staehle; 
Frank C. Snedaker & Co.; Hemsing & Son, Souderton; Hall 
Bros. & Wood; William E. Gibson; O. M. Weber & Co. (Inc.), 
Manayunk, and Watson & Robinson. 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORESTS. 

ConcorD, N. H., June 10.—The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests will be held at Mount Pleasant House, Bretton 
Woods, Thursday and Friday, July 18 and 19. There is 
to be a preliminary day on the 17th at North Woodstock 
to visit the Lost River tract, recently acquired by the 
society for a reservation, with a meeting at North 

Woodstock on that evening. 

As usual, the State forestry commission will cooperate 
with the society in the meetings, which will be presided 
over by former Governor Rollins, president of the society, 
and W. R. Brown, chairman of the commission. It is 
expected that many people from without the State will 
be in attendance, including the directors of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, foresters and teachers of for- 
estry from Maine and possibly the National Forestry 
Reserve Commission. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN ENJOY OUTING. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 13.—On Tuesday evening of 
this week the members of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club and their lady friends enjoyed an outing at Kueb- 
ler’s Garden at Newburg, Ind., 10 miles east of here. 
The members of the club and their guests met at the 
traction station at Second and Locust Streets, where a 
special car was awaiting them. Arriving at the garden a 
fine fried chicken supper was served and after this sev- 
eral addresses were made. D. B. MacLaren, president of 
the elub, acted as toastmaster. Among others who made 
short talks were Elmer D. Luhring, secretary of the club; 
Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz; Bedna Young and 
Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cutsinger; J. H. Moeller, 
stave and lumber dealer at Mt. Vernon; Benjamin Bosse 
and Edward Ploeger, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co., this city; Fred Reitz, of Reitz & Son; Charles A. 
Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co.; C. W. Me- 
Cowan, formerly of Thompson, Thayer & McCowan, this 
city. After the speechmaking there was music, and 
dancing was indulged in until a late hour. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE TRISTATE LUMBERMEN’S 
CLUB. 

ASHLAND, Ky., June 11.—The Tri-State Lumbermen *s 
Club has selected the Park City Club in Ashland as its 
permanent quarters. W. H. Dawkins was elected presi- 
dent and E. K. Mahan, of the Peytona Lumber Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., secretary. The club has started out 
in good shape and bids fair to accomplish a great deal 
of good among the lumbermen of this section. 





ADDRESSES LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 12.—E. B. Norman, vice presi- 
dent of the Norman Lumber Co., delivered an interesting 
address before the Louisville Hardwood Club at last 
week’s meeting on ‘‘A Brief History of Stumpage and 
Lumber Values.’’ The paper traced the increase in the 
cost of timber and the rise in lumber prices, and reached 
the conclusion that this advance is certain to continue. 
Statisties furnished by the Government formed the basis 
of the discussion. 
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NORTHWESTERN DEVELOPMENT CONGRESS IN SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 10.—Community development on 
a larger and broader seale than ever before was the object 
of the second annual Northwestern Development Con- 
gress, which closed a four days’ session in this city Satur- 
day. This congress was called by the governors of the 
seven northwestern States, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Minnesota and North and South Dakota and 
represented the territory covered by these States and 
Alaska. 

The governors’ special, as it was called, arrived in 
Seattle, Wednesday night over the Great Northern, having 
left St. Paul Sunday and making many stops along the 
route where numerous additions were made to the party 
and where there was always a warm reception for the 
train. L. W. Hill, former president of the Great North- 
ern Railway and the new chairman of the board of 
directors succeeding his father, was a member of the 
party as were many prominent business and transporta- 
tion men of the Northwest. The members of the gov- 
ernors’ special will never forget that trip which was filled 
with pleasures and surprises from beginning to end. One 
of the features was a daily newspaper published aboard 
the train. Two editions were got out every day of the 
trip, a baggage car having been converted into 4 news- 
paper office with union printers and some of the best 








A NEWSPAPER OFFICE ATTACHED TO THE 
GOVERNORS’ SPECIAL. 


editorial talent of the Northwest in charge. The Seven 
States Sun, as the paper was named, also reflected the 
name adopted by the congress for this territory, namely, 
the ‘‘ Zone of Plenty.’’ Louis W. Hill, being advertising 
manager for the paper, secured an advertisement from 
the Great Northern Railway every day. 

The sessions of the congress were held in the Coliseum, 
and many valuable addresses were listened to during the 
morning, afternoon and evening meetings. 

Self-government for Alaska was one of the points that 
received a good deal of attention from the delegates, and 
the first day of the congress a unanimous vote was taken 
and a telegram sent to the Senate committee at Washing- 
ton requesting early action on the bill for territorial gov- 
ernment for Alaska. 

Work Outlined. 


Ihe resolutions adopted at the congress outlined the 
following work to be carried out during the coming year: 

Make the Northwestern Products Exposition, to be held in 
Minneapolis November 12-28, a success by insisting that all 
seven States be represented with official exhibits, and by 
striving to interest as many communities and transportation 
companies to make individual exhibits as possible. 

That the executive committee be instructed to take steps 
to have proper representation in Washington, D. C., during 
the next session of Congress, to look after all measures in- 
tended to aid in development of vacant lands and opening 
of natural resources, such representation to be decided upon 
and established when in the opinion of the executive com- 
mittee the establishment of the same is necessary. 

The executive committee and paid officers of the organi- 
zations to take steps to plan and organize a traveling exhibit. 

Recommend the establishment and maintenance of a per- 
manent exhibit of the American Northwest in St. Paul. 

State organizations to urge an annual appropriation of 
$50,000 apiece from their Legislatures for advertising and 
immigration work. 

Seek the enactment of legislation against fraudulent real 
estate agents and advertisers. 

Have county commissioners or supervisors 
money for advertising their sections. 

Procure a more liberal policy of the interior department 
and general land office toward settlers. 

Seek the establishment of an information bureau by the 
department of commerce and labor and dissemination of 
literature to aliens upon landing regarding unoccupied public 
lands. 

Encourage settlement of logged-off lands and sale of same 
at lowest possible prices. 

Obtain the cooperation of commercial clubs and agricul- 
tural colleges to extend farm education. 

Recommend appropriation by Congress for agricultural 
college extension and demonstration work to carry agricul- 
tural education to the homestead districts of the United 
States. 


appropriate 


Demand right of self-government for Alaska and ask the 
passage by Congress of legislation that will hasten the build- 
ing of much-needed railroads and the mining of her coal. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Lewis Penwell, Helena, Mont. 

Treasurer—George Prince, St. aul. 

State officers—Minnesota, D. M. Neill, Red Wing, vice- 
president; Charles Patterson, St. Paul, executive committee- 
man; North Dakota, J. M. Kelly, Devils Lake; E. Y. Sarles, 
Hillsboro; South Dakota, M. Beebe, Ipswich, president 
Bank of Ipswich, executive committeeman; Montana L. New- 
man, vice president, Great Falls; G. E. Matthews, Lewistown, 
executive committeeman; Idaho, S. J. Rich, Blackfoot, execu- 
tive committeeman; J. J. Day, Moscow, vice president; Wash- 
ington, Samuel Collyer, vice president; H. Sampson, ex- 
ecutive committeeman; Oregon, William Hanley, vice presi- 
dent; C, C, Chapman, executive committeeman. 


The visitors were royally entertained while in Seattle 
by different organizations and individuals including the 
Seattle Press Club and the Ad Club. Many luncheons, 
dinners, pleasure excursions, ete., were given different 
groups of the visitors. Not the least enjoyable of these 
was the luncheon given by Louis W. Hill to prominent 
delegates and local newspaper men Friday noon at the 
Butler Hotel. 
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SEMIANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL VENEER & PANEL MANUFACTURERS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association was held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 11 and 12. There was a good attendance and 
every member present took great interest in the ad- 
dresses given. Several interesting papers caused gen- 
eral discussion. 

President Jarrell in opening the convention declared 
the chief reason for holding the sessions in Chicago 
was that a better attendance always turned out here, 
and that the attendance was all that was expected 
was shown in the roll call when 35 members of the 
association responded. President Jarrell in his annual 
address said, despite conditions which naturally might 
be expected to deter business, he did not expect that 
conditions would be disturbed to any great extent 
within the next few months. He said that, as usual, 
the most vital question before the association was that 
of costs, and he urged that each one give the most 
careful attention to a report which later followed by 
a special committee on ‘‘ Methods of Arriving at Costs 
and Cost Keeping.’’ Secretary E. H. Defebaugh fol- 
lowed with his report in which he called attention to 
improved business conditions throughout the country 
and said members of the association should take advan- 
tage of present conditions by making their association 
one of as much helpfulness as possible. He urged that 
members in making their sales always be sure they 
are getting a fair price for their products. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand and 
in addition the association had accounts receivable 
amounting to a large sum. George 8. Wood gave an 
address on ‘‘The Forest Products Exposition,’’ which 
contained much of interest. A paper on ‘‘Intelligent 
Purchase of Logs and Flitches’’ was read by H. B. 
Sale. He was followed by E. V. Knight, who read 
a paper on ‘‘The Advantages of Built-up Stock Over 
Solid Stock in the Manufacture of Furniture and Case 
Goods.’’ The association voted a sum to the adver- 
tising committee to advertise the products manufac- 
tured by the organization. Resolutions were passed 
in reference to the proposed holding of a forest prod- 
ucts exposition and upon the deaths of George E. Frost 
and Albert Frost, members of the association. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


President Jarrell—The first matter to come before us 
this afternoon is an address on ‘‘Fire Insurance on Veneer 
and Panel Factories,’’ by U. S. Epperson, of the Under- 
writers Alliance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Epperson spoke in part as follows: 


I have just consented to act as a substitute and natu- 
rally Iam unprepared with any set speech on this subject. 
I would very much prefer that it take the form of a 
discussion, and shall be very glad to answer questions. 
I hardly know which end of the subject to commence on 
first, but fire insurance has become one of those necessary 
items to be taken into account in all trades, and many 
of you no doubt feel that your rates are exorbitant, and 
you may be right—you also might be wrong. The only 
way fire loss can be minimized is by improving the 
hazards and doing good housekeeping and exercising great 
care against fires, and therefore minimizing the first or 
basic cost. Another thing to remember is the cost of 
operating, and these two items taken together make the 
first initial cost, the fundamental cost of fire insurance 
available to owners of plants. 

Now a lumber manufacturer or a veneer manufacturer 


* 


is getting his insurance at as nearly the right price as 
possible; that is, the right price taking into consideration 
those two items—the cost of administration and the cost 
to carry the insurance. 

Considering the fact that you can not get away from 
the cost of fire insurance it would seem to be the best 
policy from an economical standpoint to reduce the num- 
ber of fires by proper precautions so that they will become 
less where the plants are not already in a position of 
severe criticism. When the fire loss has been determined 
this matter of proportion is a very important thing, so 
that one man does not contribute more than his just 
proportion of that loss, and those who contribute are 
holders of life policies. 


A Saving to Premium Holders. 


Now that plan produces the lowest insurance at its 
lowest cost of production. That is our plan. We have 
been operating for seven years and our initial rates aver- 
age about somewhere from 20 to 25 per cent under stock 
company rates to begin with, and at the end of seven 
years we can save to our people 50 per cent of the premium 
deposits we ourselves have collected, so that we can prob- 
ably save to you alone all the original cost of insurance. 
A stock company sells its insurance outright at a fixed 
and stipulated premium. We will transfer it to our shoul- 
ders for so much money. In inter-insurance the plan is 
to keep it among the participants. Taking the business 
which has come on the books of the Underwriters Alliance 
Co., we have 364 or 365 plants insured which are carrying 
approximately $24,000,000 for the last seven years, and we 
have saved our clients large amounts in lawsuits. Last 
year, which was the worst year we have had in fire losses, 
we were able to save to our people as compared with our 
own initial rates of 18 per cent. 

The Alliance has just finished the first five months of 
the fiscal year. Our fire loses have only consumed one- 
eighth of our premiums for 12 months. I think that is 
a very remarkable showing, and one of course that I 
would not expect. 

It is much better for the owners of the mills to know 
that if they are insured in the interinsurance plan they 
will only have to bear a certain percentage of the fire 
loses, and not have to pay high-salaried officials and high 
rate of commission to adjusters. 

I doubt very much if there is a sufficient number of 
your plants—that is veneer and panels—to give about a 
general average. By a general average is meant that 
almost unattainable complete average which brings to 
the cost of insurance its lowest average price. As an 
fllustration I have often used before—if one man owned 
all the plants and they were all operated under the same 
conditions, and they all carried the same insurance rate, 
that man would then be the possessor of insurance at its 
absolutely lowest cost. He would not need to keep any 
hooks, as his premium, his rate, would be found by 
dividing the average of the loss. What we do in the 
Alliance is exactly on that basis. By actual ownership 
one man does not own all these plants, because there are 
wide differences in the location and conditions. We make 
the rates according to conditions, issue the policies, settle 
the fire losses and apportion them in as equitable manner 
as possible. In this manner the policy holder is carrying 
his own cost, and it would make the rates cheaper for 
the other plants as well, because they would all have the 
greatest possible number of the same plants. 

Before closing I can not resist the temptation to say 
that some of the veneer plants would be eligible in the 
Alliance; many of them would not be because of water 
service and other things that a mill is required to possess 
before being in line for insurance in the Alliance. Those 
of you who are paying heavy rates have it in your power 
to figure out just in what manner you have been penalized 
by having to pay high rates for your insurance, and in 
many cases you will find by spending very little money 
you can reduce the cost of your insurance. 


As to Sprinkler Risks. 
In answer to a question regarding the sprinkler 
risks, Mr. Epperson said: 


The Alliance company has very few sprinkler plants on 
its books. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s plant, 
although thoroughly sprinkled, burned recently with a loss 


of over $400,000. The sprinklers did not save it. Iama 
great believer in the sprinkling system where the situation 
is such that they can act with efficiency. In veneer plants 
if they are inclosed I see no reason why the sprinkler 
equipment would not give good results, but they require 
attention and inspection frequently. I do not think the 
sprinkler system would be very serviceable in a plant of 
open construction. Application for the efficiency of the 
sprinkler system I think would be one to be determined 
very largely by an examination of the plants. There 
would be a considerable reduction in the rate between 
open construction sprinkler system and the closed, prob- 
ably from 25 to 40 per cent of a reduction, but by putting 
in a water system or a fire pump a plant could get a good 
reduction. 

President Jarrell thanked Mr. Epperson for his 
interesting talk and stated that the members appre- 
ciated it very much. He stated that the uniform cost 
accounting committee desired to have the matter left 
over to the next meeting of the association in Decem- 
ber, promising to have a full report at that time. It 
was so decided. 

The membership committee reported that five mem- 
bers have been enrolled since the last meeting, whose 
names follow: 

Breece Veneer Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, IIl. 

Tennessee River Veneer Co., Sheffield, Ala. 

New Albany Veneering Co., New Albany, Ind. 

Cedars Manufacturing Co., Cedars, Miss. ° 

President Jarrell declared he would like to hear 
from some of the members present what they think of 
the outlook for business, and whether they are receiv- 
ing a fair remuneration for the goods they are selling. 
Several responded, the consensus of opinion being that 
the prospects for business are good and better prices 
are expected. 


Publicity Campaign for Veneer. 


Edgar H. Defebaugh in presenting the report of the 
advertising committee declared that $20,000 was needed 
to start a publicity campaign for veneer, but that it 
would be a hard problem to raise this amount. He 
added it would be a waste of money to spend this 
amount if each dealer did not have a daily follow-up 
system, and that general advertising be continued. 
‘*Make your advertising a part of an aggressive selling 
campaign,’’ he said. ‘‘ Your letter written your super- 
intendent and manufacturer must cooperate to an end 
to furnish first the goods, then the service and then 
the delivery of goods at a price which means a reason- 
able profit. Second, you must follow closely the needs 
of your customers. ’’ 





The American. Lumber Industry, a volume which is 
the official report of the tenth annual convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7 and 8, is ready for distribu- 
tion, the publication price being $1. The volume, which 
consists of 238 pages, includes besides a complete steno- 
graphic report of the recent convention, a list of officials 
and committee membership of the organization, and 
addresses and papers read at the session. Among these 
are Forest Conservation, Lumbermen and Wood-Using 
Industries, Workmen’s Compensation, Fire Hazard 
Attack on Lumber, the Trust Question, Industrial Co- 
operation, Lumber Prices and Cut-over Land Develop- 
ment. It also contains a complete list of the attendance. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL. 


Closing Sessions of the Big Conference—Details of Action on Inspection, With 
Other Legislation—Features of Entertainment—The New Officers. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association assem- 
bled in Chicago June 6 for a two days’ convention at 
the Hotel Sherman, the first day’s proceedings of 
which were reported in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As the paper went to press on 
the night of June 6, a report of the second day’s 
proceedings was necessarily relegated to the present 
issue. An account of the entertainment features so 
lavishly provided by the local hosts, including the 
banquet of Thursday night, will be found on subse- 
quent pages; the convention report follows immedi- 
ately herewith. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


At 10:40 a. m. the meeting was called to order by 
President Diggins, who announced that the day’s busi- 
ness would begin with the reading of a communica- 
tion from the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. Where- 
upon Secretary Fish read a letter from the secretary 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club requesting that 
the National association take cognizance of resolu- 
tions passed by the Nashville organization on June 
4 as follows: 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club that at the forth- 
coming convention of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association an effort will be made to make some 
radical changes in the inspection rules governing 
hardwood lumber; and 

WHEREAS, We are firmly of the opinion that any 





JOUN M. PRITCHARD, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ;: 
Chairman of Committee on Inspection Rules. 


tampering with the rules at this time would be 
extremely unwise, in view of the fact that the pres- 
ent rules are just beginning to be thoroughly under- 
stood and standardized and any change, no matter 
how slight, would cause more or less confusion ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. 
as an organization representing practically all of the 
wholesale lumber manufacturers and dealers of 
Nashville, go on record as being opposed to any 
change,whatever in the present hardwood inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association ; 
and be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished the secretary of the association with request 
that he read same to the inspection rules com- 
mittee and to the membership of the association 
provided the rules committee recommend any 
changes in the rules. 


President of the National Wholesalers Speaks. 


After instructing that the communication from the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club be received and _ filed 
without objection, President Diggins introduced F. E. 
Varker, of Saginaw, Mich., president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who ad- 
lressed the assembly in part as follows: 


Both in my official capacity as president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and personally, I 
want to express my great pleasure at being able to be present 
it your convention, the first convention of hardwood dealers 
‘hat I have ever attended; and J can truthfully say that with 
the exuberance of last evening and the very interesting meet- 
ing of yesterday it seems to me to be one of the most success- 
ral conventions that I can remember attending. s 
_ Now gentlemen, I am a white pine man and what I don’t 
snow about hardwood lumber would fill a good-sized book. 
! only know this: ‘That by your inspection and measurement 
rules, when a white pine man buys hardwood lumber and 
basswood and measures it on your hardwood inspection in 
stock widths etc., as we have to sell it, he always gets a 
shortage. But I don’t blame you; if you can sell your lumber 
and make the buyers take it that way it is all right, and I 
only wish that we white pine men were as well organized as 
you hardwood men. I envy the hardwood lumber dealers 
because of the fact that they are now at the head of the 
procession. The white pine men have gone slowly to the 
rear, In my short experience in the lumber business, which 
extends over about 20 years, I have seen white pine lumber 
practically disappear from our section of the country. I can 








well remember the day when there were 28 sawmills cutting 
on the Saginaw River ; in the year 1881 they produced 1,019,- 
000,000 feet of the most magnificent white pine that was 
ever produced. Well, they cut the forests down there and 
then looked around for more white pine and they had to go 
over into the Canadian country, where the cost of lumber 
was extremely high, where it was almost all hardwoods. We 
have been working over there now for a good many years and 
making very little money, while right at our feet in Michigan 
there was the most magnificent growth of hardwood and hem- 
lock which could be manufactured and produced into lumber 
from which they made $10, while the white pine man made 
$1. I honor and respect you for your business ability and 
I regret the short-sightedness of the white pine men. 


Value of Associations. 


Now, speaking of association work, I am a firm believer in 
association work. In my connection with the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which extends over a period 
of 15 years, as a member of committees, as trustee, as vice 
president, and finally as president, I can see the great good 
this association has brought upon all its members, and, 
indirectly, to the lumber trade as a whole. I believe that 
every lumberman, be he white pine or be he hardwood man, 
should join one or both of these associations. You cannot 
afford to be outside of them. In return for your membership 
you receive financial gains; and I feel that the dealer who is 
outside these associations, reaping these indirect benefits, is 
not fair to the earnest work which the members themselves 
are doing. - 

When I attended your convention yesterday I felt as if I 
were at home, for I was among a lot of members of our 
own association. I am credibly informed that over 40 per 
cent of the members of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation are members of the White Pine Association. I want 
to express to you my appreciation of the very pleasant and 
cordial relations which exist between these associations. It 
is extremely gratifying to me, following the footsteps of 
Mr. Babcock, who was our president last year and who is 
also a member of your association, to find that such a good 
fecling exists between the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. It will be my aim, during my short administration, 
to continue this good feeling, and I ask the cooperation of 
every member of your association. I promise the cooperation 
of every member of our association. 


Report of Committee on Inspection Rules. 
The committee on inspection rules being ready now 
to report, Chairman John M., Pritchard was introduced 
and spoke as follows: 


There have been distributed for you copies of the recom- 
mendations which the committee is going to make for changes 
und additions in the rules. The chairman of the committee 
has thought it unnecessary to make any preliminary refer- 
ences or remarks, except to say that these recommendations 
are the result of very careful deliberation by all the members 
of the committee present, and after having conferred with 
various committees of the membership of this association. 
Mr. President, is it the wish of the members that this report 
be read? They have the copies of it before them. I wish 
to say that there are some typographical errors. There are 
one or two places where there are some corrections to be 
made. The report was gotten out hurriedly after the com- 
mittee met yesterday, in order that it might be printed, as 
requested by the president. In doing so there was no time 
or opportunity for proofreading. Therefore, there are some 
errors in the report that!is before you. 

The first is captioned’ “Standard Defects,” paragraph 1, 
substitute one knot, 11/4 inches in diameter. That is 
exactly the same as in the book. The intention was that it 
should read, one knot, 11/2 inches in diameter. 

-*aragraph 1, page 12. I want to make an explanation in 
regard to the recommendation made there. At the committee 
mecting it was decided that that would be changed, and the 
committee men understood about how they wanted it and left 
it to be dictated. It was done hurriedly, and it occurs to the 
committee now that it does not mean exactly what was 
intended. We desire to substitute the following: VJFirsts 
and seconds lumber sold as special widths, where the minimum 
width is specified as 12 inch, or any width wider than 12 inch, 
will not allow more than one standard defect of this 
character. 

You will notice in the report that reference is made to 
firsts and seconds quartered red gum, and firsts and seconds 
quartered red gum, sap no defect. In writing these rules, a 
point that was slightly overlooked in preparing the report, it 
will now be necessary to refer to plain sawed gum as plain 
sawed gum. Where we say “red gum” we will necessarily 
have to say “plain red gum.” Under the description of some 
of the grades of common, I notice the word “face” is written 
“space” in one or two places. Of course you will recognize 
that as a typographical error. In poplar, we refer to poplar, 

age 35. 
Mr. Stimson—What is this provision for sap, no defect? 

Mr. Pritchard—There is gum quartered, where there is no 
intention to make the red grade. They simply prefer to 
buy it that way. In that case sap is no defect in the grade. 

Mr. Stimson—Then you provide a grade for quarter-sawed 
red gum? 

Mr. Pritchard—yYes, we provide a grade for both. 

A member—Why do you call it ‘‘quartered red gum?’ 

Mr. Pritchard—tThe reason is that “red” is no defect 
either. In other words, if a man wants quartered red gum 
we provide how much will be admitted; but if we call the 
grade quartered sap gum we don’t want him to object to the 
red. In other words, you cannot get quartered sap gum 
without getting some red on it. This is the reason the red 
gum manufacturers gave. It is being quoted and sold that 
way now. Now, reference page 35, “Poplar.” It reads: 
In the grades of firsts and seconds pieces 10 inches and wide 
bright sap up to one-third the width of the piece in the 
aggregate on one face is no defect. It should read: Ten 
inches and over wide, and the word “addition” near the end 
of the paragraph, should read ‘‘additional.” 

Now I will read the very last paragraph in this report. 
Page 42, caption ‘“‘Boxboards.” Five per cent in feet of a 
shipment that can be reduced in measurement by cutting the 
end or edge or both to a size ordered must be accepted and 
measured as boxboards, separate tally to be kept of such 
boards, showing reduction in measurement. 

This recommendation is the result of a conference between 
the committee and a committee representing the International 
Harvester Co. and the Wagon Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it was to be referred back to them before being presented 
here. I have been unable, however, to reach any members of 
that committee this morning. The committee wants to make 
its word good to those gentlemen, and that recommendation 
will: have to be taken up with them, or we ought to do so 
before it is finally adopted or we are compelled to publish it. 


Discussion. 


The President—Now, gentlemen, I think all of you can see 
that we have real work before us in the consideration of this 
report. sefore we attempt to consider it in any way, Mr. 
Pritchard is here to answer any questions that any member 
desires to ask. He is going to stand on the platform for 
the express purpose of doing that, and if any of you desire 
any information regarding any of the proposed changes, 
please ask Mr. Pritchard a question. 

Mr. Goodlander—I move that the convention take up this 
report of the inspection rules committee, and discuss it 
paragraph by paragraph, each recommendation by itself. 

[Motion seconded. } 

The President—Are there any remarks on that motion? 

Gardner I. Jones—Mr. President, does that mean the adop- 
tion of the report paragraph by paragraph, or just its con- 
sideration ? 

The President—Just its consideration, not its adoption. 

Mr. Goodlander—And adoption, I will add. 

The President—As the chair understands it, the consid- 
eration of this report in the manner indicated would simply 
mean the passing temporarily of sections that are agreed to, 
and that finally the report as a whole would be passed upon 
by a vote of the convention. That is the understanding of 
the chairman. 

[The motion was carried.] 

Mr. Burgess—Mr. Chairman, I move, in reference to para- 
graph 5, page 9, where it reads, with the exception of 5 per 
cent, which may be scant of the standard thickness according 
to the following tables, that the 5 be changed to 7 per cent. 

Mr. Goodlander—Mr. President, there has been no second 
to the motion of Mr. Burges. I move that we accept the 
paragraph 5, page 9, as a whole. 

[Motion seconded. } 

The President—It is moved that all of the matter in the 
report applying to paragraph 5 be accepted. 

[Motion carried. ]} 





O. E. YEAGER, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; 


First Vice President. 


Mr. Palmer—Mr. President, I would like to ask does that 
carry with it the adoption, or are we simply passing it by? 

The President—We are simply passing these things now as 
satisfactory to the convention. The adoption of the whole 
report will come later. The next in order will be a motion 
with reference to the substitute paragraph 6, page 9. 

W. W. Knight—I move the adoption of paragraph 6, page 9. 

[Motion seconded and carried. ] 

Mr. Pritchard— The next is, Paragraph 1, page 12, Cap- 
tion “Splits.” It was moved that the reference to standard 
knots be accepted. 

[Motion seconded. } 





Size of Knots. 


Mr. Underhill—Mr. Chairman, we have received several 
communications objecting to this association making any 
radical changes in the grades, and I consider that when we 
make that change we are making something radical. One 
quarter of an inch is not much in a knot, but when you 
make a knot an inch and a half in diameter it is a pretty 
good sized knot. 

Mr. Goodlander—In answer to that I will say that I do 
not consider an inch and a half knot any worse than an inch 
and a quarter knot, the way the rules have been applied. 
One knot is practically as large as the other, and when you 
have cut that knot off you have to cut off practically the 
same amount of lumber; yet at the same time when the 
National inspectors put the rule on it to measure it, a six- 
teenth of an inch throws it out. I say, let us adopt that 
recommendation. I think it is about the best one the com- 
mittee has made. [Applause.] 

Mr. Guenther—Mr. Goodlander says there is no difference 
between an inch and a quarter and an inch and a half knot 
I think there is a quarter of an inch difference. 

Mr. Goodlander—I said practically no difference when it 
comes to the cutting. 

Mr. Quinlan—I cannot see anything very radical in this 
proposed change. You increase the size of the standard 
defect from an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half. 
I think we are not gaining anything in point of manufacture 
and I do not think they are losing anything. 

Mr. Jones—I have just had it brought to my notice that 
a half dollar is the size of the knot as it now stands and a 
silver dollar is the size of the knot you now make it. That is 
quite a difference. 

The President—The question is on the motion to accept 
the proposed amendment under the caption “Standard 
Defects,’”’ which refers to the size of the knot. 


A viva voce vote was taken, which was not decisive 
of the question, and a division was called for. 
The President—Gentlemen, in taking a vote of this nature 
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it is necessary for the Chair to state that each concern or 
l sociation is entitled to only one 





individual member of this as 
vote. You may have two or three representatives here, but 
you can cast only one vote. 


A rising vote was then taken upon the motion, 
sulting in favor of the motion, 86; opposed, 65. 


Splits. 

rhe President—The next is the consideration of paragraph 
1, page 12, caption *“Splits.”’ Chairman Pritchard desires to 
read the most modern interpretation of the committee with 
reference to this. 

Mr. Pritchard—Instead of voting on what is before you 
as printed, the committee would like to have you consider 
this: Firsts and seconds lumber sold as special widths 
where the minimum width is specified as 12 inches, or any 
width wider than 12 inches, will not allow more than one 
standard defect of this character. Of course, by referring 
Pg rule book you will note that refers to the split 
defect. 

The President—I do not think the meaning is changed one 
iota. ‘The English is a little different. The phraseology is 
changed to make it a little more easily understood. 

Mr. Underhill—I move its acceptance. 

[Motion seconded and carried. | 


Holes. 


The President—Paragraph 4 page 12, having reference to 
worm, grub, knot and rafting-pin holes not exceeding in 
extent or damage one 1 1/2 inch knot. Is there any objection 
to passing that without a vote? 

Mr. Goodlander—I move its acceptance. 

The President—The Chair hardly thinks it necessary to 
vote on this. 

Mr. Russe—I do think so, because you say, “worm, grub, 
knot and rafting-pin holes,’ but you are increasing a defect 
that is a serious defect. 

The President—-There is no motion before the house. 

Mr. Russe—I move that we do not accept the substitute 
for paragraph 4, page 12. 

Mr. Pritchard—Mr. Chairman, that would be a very serious 
mistake to have the size of the standard defect in one para- 
graph 1% inches and in another to have the size of the 
standard defect an inch and a quarter. We should have 
uniformity in these rules, and should have 114 inch or 1% 
inch as a standard. One of the objects of the committee has 
been to try to make these rules uniform. That, as I under- 
stand it, has been the purpose of this association since its 
organization, and whatever you do with these recommenda- 
tions please make such exceptions or amendments as will 
still leave the rules uniform. 

Alex. Lendrum—I am inclined to think that this para- 
graph ought to stand an inch and a half. Any defect an 
inch and a quarter in diameter or size is more serious than 
a rafting pin hole an inch and a half, as an inch and a half 
pin hole is a less serious defect than an inch and a quarter 
knot in the board. 

John M. Woods—I think that this association is about to 
make one of the greatest mistakes of its life. We have had 
a set of rules that have been adopted and are universally 
satisfactory to the trade. We have got our customers edu- 
cated up to what the rules mean. We have distributed 
within the year 120 sets of rules to our customers. They 
are thoroughly understood in this country and abroad, and 
if we make these changes they have got to go over the whole 
thing again and start a new academy of education with our 
customers. It seems to me a tremendous mistake to make 
these changes. I believe the rules as they are are satisfac- 
tory to nine-tenths of the trade. If we make these changes 
we have got to explain to our customers the reasons why they 
axe made. I think it is a mistake to bring in a report like 
om put I don’t mean any reflection on the inspection rules 
“@mmittee, because that is the regular order of business, but 
any changes that are made should be submitted to the entire 
membership at least thirty days in advance of this meeting. 
{[Applause.] I maintain, Mr. President, it is an absolute 
impossibility to understand these rules thoroughly with ten 
minutes’ opportunity to examine them, and I hope to see this 
whole thing indefinitely postponed, or until we can have time 
to digest it thoroughly and we can act upon it at the next 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Scheve—I wish to supplement what Colonel Woods has 
said in reference to starting an academy to re-educate our 
customers, and that would include Mr. Hoover starting such 
athing. We have the inspectors going at the work right now, 
but this would make it necessary to reorganize the whole 
force and would make more trouble for the organization. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. Leech—Is there a rule already on our books that there 
must be a year’s notice given before any changes can be made‘? 

The President-—No, Mr. Leech. 

Mr. Pritchard—I want to call attention to one fact. Just 
about 75 per cent of the recommendations here are for the 
benefit of our inspection department. I don't think you need 
to worry about the inspection department being able to carry 
out these instructions if you pass them. 

Mr. Powe—We are now discussing the motion as to the 
inspection matters, I believe, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Pritchard why the committee makes a distinction between 
a rafting pin hole and an inch and a half knot. Why shouldn’t 
the knot remain an inch and a quarter, as it has been? 

Mr. Pritchard—tThis question of the size of standard defects 
has been considered a great many years by the inspection 
rules committee. It was brought up as long ago as 1902. 
At that time those advocating a larger dimension for the 
standard defect explained and could almost prove to the satis- 
faction of everybody that an inch and a quarter was really 
smaller than the standard that we accepted; but an inch and 

quarter has been the accepted term from almost time 
immemorial and the committee has been reluctant to make 
any recommendations of a change, for the reason that they do 
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not like tu be accused of making radical or unreasonable 
recommendations to the convention. But it came up again 
in our committee meeting this year, and the committee really 
had not any right to protest against it. There is no reason 
that we can see why the standard should not be 114 inches, 
because it is, for all practical purposes, accepted as a stand- 
ard. A 1% inch knot is no more damage to a board than a 
1144 inch knot, but we realize that there must be a standard; 
there must be a stipulation as to what this standard is 
going to be. 

Mr. Leech—I rise to what may be called a question of 
privilege, as to whether it would be proper form for us to 
take a little backward action. If I gauge the sentiment of 
this convention correctly, I believe that we are hardly ready 
to consider intelligently these changes submitted. I believe 
we were unfortunate in introducing this matter in the way 
it was introduced. It was not subject to debate, and I believe 
the majority here are at a serious disadvantage. The amend- 
ments offered to the rules as they now exist are not suffi- 
ciently clear for us to know what the changes or additions 
are. As to some we would not know clearly what we were 
voting on, and as to others we would object strenuously. If 
we can see any way out of this difficulty, I believe we can get 
rid of unnecessary labor. I believe the convention as a whole 
is not ready to discuss these changes now. 

The President—The Chair is obliged to state that he has 
already allowed more latitude in the discussion of the whole 
proposition than he should have allowed, but he does not 
desire to be arbitrary in any way. I do not think anything 
can be done just now with the pending motion before the 
house until that is disposed of. The discussion should be 
directed at the size of the hole. Is there anything further? 

Earl Palmer—I would like to make a little statement for 
the purpose of clearing up the atmosphere on that question. 
I do not believe that the gentlemen all understand yet that 
we are just going through this in a tentative manner. 
believe the purpose of going through this report, whether it 
is finally adopted or not, is that of showing some respect on 
the part of the members assembled for the great work that 
the inspection rules committee has accomplished. They have 
worked night and day on this report for the last three or 
four days; and after doing that much work, if we lay the 
report on the table without consideration, it will be unfair to 
the committee, and certainly will not inspire a desire on their 
part to go to the trouble of making another report very soon. 
It is said that we are not ready to adopt this report. I am 
not going into that matter, but we are certainly ready to 
consider, and fairly consider every recommendation contained 
in this report. Let us go ahead and go through it paragraph 
by paragraph. When we adopt a paragraph it will not mean 
that we are going to change the rule, but we will say by that 
action that we understand the paragraph and we will go on 
to the next. 

{The question was called for. ] 

The President—As the Chair remembers the motion made 
by Mr. Russe, it means that if this motion is carried 
this paragraph will be rejected. 

Mr. Russe—That is right. 

The President—You will understand that those who vote 
Yes on this motion will vote to reject this paragraph. 








, 


A vote was then taken upon Mr. Russe’s motion 
and it was defeated. 

Mr. Goodlander—I move we accept that paragraph as 
printed in the report. 

[Motion seconded and carried.] 

Wane. 

The President—That brings us to paragraph 5, page 12, 
with reference to “Wane.” 

Mr. Goodlander—I move that that paragraph stand. 

[Motion seconded. } 


SMITH, CINCINNATI. 
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O. Ik. Yeager—I would like to ask if the chairman of the 
inspection rules committee can explain to us the difference 
between the original paragraph and this substitute? 

Mr. Pritchard—yYou will notice the first sentence says, 
Wane running parallel along the edge not to exceed one-sixth 
the length of the piece. ‘The old rule says, Wane not exrceed- 
ing one-sixth the length of the piece in the agyregate. ‘That 
would mean that that would represent one-sixth the length 
of the piece, but it says in the aggregate. ‘Therefore, if the 
wane ran in on the board something like that (indicating), it 
would still be accepted under the old rule, and we think that 
that was an error and that the wane should run parallel 
along the edge, but its equivalent might appear at one end 
or both ends. Then there is a slight change in the width of 
the wane allowed; where it says one-half inch to 2 inches 
of lumber, it now says three-quarters of an inch. 






A vote was then taken on Mr. Goodlander’s motion 
and it was carried. 

The President—That brings us to caption “Explanation” 
addition. 

Sound and Unsound. 

Mr. Pritchard—I will explain that. It was impossible 
with the time allotted to get this report to the printer to 
write this out in full, but that reference to paragraph under 
“Explanations” describing sound cuttings, adds these words 
to what the book already had: Add to paragraph 1 the 
words “or other unsound defects.” Our attention has been 
called to the fact that a sound cutting, under this rule, could 
contain a knot hole; and of course the rule is not intended 
to contain any such defect. 


It was moved that the amendment be accepted. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


Burls and Cat Faces. 


The President—The next is caption, “Explanation” addi- 
tion. Burls and cat faces which do not contain knots or any 
foreign matter are not to be considered defects. 

fr. Goodlander—Mr. President, I think that is a very 
radical change. I am not in favor of any radical changes. 
I am inclined to believe that there ought to be a limited 
percentage of that in a car. 

Mr. Leech—I would like to ask Mr. Pritchard to define the 
difference between a burl and a cat face. 

Mr. Pritehard—TI do not understand that this rule under 
takes to define the difference between them. I really do not 
understand what you want to know. There is a difference in 
people’s ideas. One will call it a burl and another a cat face, 
so we covered both terms. 

Fred Nichols—I think that is a very serious change. I do 
not think that we understand what a burl or a cat face is. 
I do not believe that half of the inspectors could define it. 
Some say they are very serious and some say they are not. 
The majority of our lumber is put through a dry kiln, and 
as I would define a burl or a cat face I would say that 
burl or a eat face can be as serious, or even more so than 
one, two or three standard knots after the lumber once passes 
through the dry kiln, because a standard knot when it goes 
through a dry kiln warps the lumber. There was an objection 
raised to the standard defect of a knot from an inch and a 
quarter to an inch and a half. I do not think that is worth 
considering ultimately, because when you are cutting out a 
defect of an inch and a quarter knot, that would be as much 
as taking out an inch and a half; but when you come to a 
burl or a cat face, that is much more serious, and I think we 
are overreaching ourselves when we try to insert burl or cat 
face. You can put them in as firsts and seconds. 

John Spalding—If you take a board with a cat face in it 
and put it in a mill and look at that board when it comes out, 
you will find a lot of the lumber destroyed, because the thing 
runs in every way possible except straight and it is an abso- 
lute loss to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Russe—I want to call attention to the fact that it is 
almost impossible to surface it without tearing it out; and 
we must, in considering these changes, take the other man 
into consideration, consider what the other man is going 
to do with it, if you make him take it. I think it will be a 
serious mistake to adopt it. 

Edward Buckley—Mr. President, I have had a little expe- 
rience in a furniture factory and I have noticed, in the cut- 
ting room, that you cannot finish those burls. When you put 
them through the planer they fuzz all up, and we actually 
have to throw them out and put them in the junk pile or in 
the furnace. I think myself it is a mistake. 

John M. Woods—Probably I have handled more burls than 
any of the other members here. I buy them by the thousand, 
in ash and walnut. I always have to throw away the slabs. 
When it is an inch thick, it is like a sieve, and they are 
absolutely worthless. 

Alex. Lendrum—I am a manufacturer of lumber, and I am 
on the manufacturer’s side as much as consistent ; but I think 
it would be a great imposition on the dealer in lumber or the 
consumer of lumber to adopt that rule. There is altogether 
too much latitude, and I can readily see where it would be 
eause for confusion at all times as to what extent a cat face 
or a burl would injure a board. There are some very slight 
ones which would do no injury, but the great majority of the 
so-called burls and cat faces—and you might include the 
ecrotches—that are very injurious to a board, and I think 
the manufacturer would be very short-sighted to insist on a 
rule of this kind going into our inspection rules. 

Mr. Clark—I would like to ask Mr. Pritchard if burls have 
ever been considered a defect when they contain no foreign 
matter. 

Mr. Pritchard—We have not considered a burl a defect 
where it contained no foreign matter, and no knots, and 
from all appearances of the board it would dress smooth, and 
that was the object in putting this rule in. I want to call 
attention to the fact that this paragraph says “btrls and cat 
faces which do not contain knots or any foreign matter.” Of 
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jurse that is going to eliminate, I presume, practically ali 
of the objectionable burls existing that you speak of. I think 
it eo eliminate all of them, 

L. Bemas—Why couldn’t the size of a burl and cat face 
timitea to the same standard? 

Mr. Nichols—I would like to ask Mr. 
did contain a knot or other defect, would it actually be a 
defect? I do not understand what that word is in there for. 
\ knot would be a defect, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Pritchard—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nichols—You might as well say burls and cat faces 
ive not to be considered detects. 

Mr. Pritchard—tUhey are defects. LBurls, with foreign 
matter in them, where the mark has grown.in, where little 
knots show, as you have noticed in cat taces—we do not 
want to say that those are not defects. ‘They are defects ; 
but if there is a burl that does not have tuose it ism’t a 
defect. That is all we attempt to say in this report, 

Mr. Hayden—'The question of burls or defects in poplar is 
one that concerns those who are handling it for the railroads, 
or sell it for wagon boxes, and they consider it a serious 
defect to have a cat face or a burl on the good face, and it is 
rejected, ‘They expect as good as a second on the reverse ; 
but you have to eliminate the cat face and the burl on the 
plank in order to make it bad, and it throws it into firsts and 
io I contend that it is objectionable. 

|The question was called for.] 

The President—The question is on the acceptance of the 
paragraph with reference to burls and cat faces. 

{On vote the motion was lost. ] 

Gardner I. Jones—Mr. President, as it stands now there is 
nothing in our rules specifying that a burl or a cat face shall 
be considered a defect. The objection to this is that our rules 
do not read that a burl or a cat face shall be considered a 
defect. 

The President—The chair understands that an amendment 
can be offered. 

Mr. Jones—I would like to so move. 

Mr. Pritchard—I think I can answer the question. We 
have a rule under “Explanation” that says defects not 
enumerated which do not damage the piece more than stand- 
ard defects allowed, will be considered a standard defect. 
The inspection department has been handling this question 
under that rule. The object of this rule was simply to elim- 
inate any discussion over the question of burls. We can 
leave that as it is, leaving the inspecuon department to con- 
sider that on the basis of its equivalent damage to that of a 
standard defect. 

Mr. Jones—I appreciate that, but I handle a good deal of 
brown ash, and I have more trouble from this one item of 
burls and cat faces than anything else. I would like to 
know whether or not it is a defect. It is left usually to the 
discretion of the buyer and seller. If it is in order to have 
such a rule, I would like to make that motion. 

Mr. Pritchard—Your committee tried to provide for that 
very thing; but as I understand it, it has been voted down, 
and I do not see what we can do now. 


Special Inspection. 

The President—That brings us to page 13, caption ‘‘Special 
Inspection.” Log run means the full run of the logs with the 
No. 3 common out. 

Mr. Underhill—I move that that be accepted. 

{Motion seconded and carried.] 

The President—The next is caption “Special Inspection” 
add the following: No. 1 white maple. The Chair is anxious 
that you pass upon the whole rule at one time, which takes 
us down to the caption “Special Inspection.” What will we 
do with this? 

Mr. Underhill—I move it be accepted. 

{Motion seconded. ] ; 

Mr. Knight—I would like to ask how that compares with 
the old rule. 

Mr. Pritchard—We have no rule on white maple. 


| Motion carried.] 
Bridge Plank. 


The President—Caption ‘Special 
Bridge Plank. 

Mr. Pritchard read the rule on bridge plank re- 
ported by the committee, which was subsequently 
amended as hereinafter set forth. 


O. O. Agler—I do not “ understand this, ‘‘one-quarter 
of an inch scant.” Does that mean, in shipping rock elm, 
for instance, if a man buys a car of 2-inch bridge plank that 
anything over 8 feet long may be filled on that order? 

Mr. Leech—This strikes me as a work of supererogation, 
as the preacher says. We all know that orders for square 
timbers, bridge plank and everything of that kind contain 
certain specifications that must be lived up to, and we all 
know that when we get an order that says it must be 2 inches 
thick it means just what it says. 

Mr. Pritchard—I will say that there is no rule in this 
book that is intended to be applied where you have a special 
contract. If aman gives an order for bridge plank 2 inches 
thick, that order applies. This rule applies where there is no 
special contract. 

Mr. Agler—I am in favor of leaving these rules so that if a 
man orders a car of 2-inch bridge plank he will get it 

Mr. Goodlander—Many of the mills of southern Missouri, 

Arkansas and Texas and this side of the Mississippi River 
have been cutting bridge plank for years and it is all cut 
1%, inch and is so shipped. It has been so recognized all 
tore the West, that 2-inch bridge plank is 1%. 
a man wants a National inspector to go on 
a car and: “his order reads ‘2-inch bridge plank” under the 
present rules he can lay out 10, 25 or 50 boards that are 
scant and which should not be laid out. If there are a few 
boa irds that are scant they ought to go, and they always do 
go until we put on a National inspector. It is not the inten- 
tion that every man is going to make his 2-inch bridge plank 
an inch and three-quarters. 


Inspection’’—Addition, 
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R. J. Lockwood—I think the word “seriously” should be 
inserted so that it shall read “defects that do not seriously 
impair the strength.” 

The President—Is there any objection on the part of the 
mover to the insertion of the word “seriously”? There seems 
to be no objection and we will consider the word “seriously” 
inserted. The question is on the bridge plank rule. 

Mr. Agler—Are we going to vote on the adoption of the 
paragraph ? 

The President—The Chair will state that we will vote on 
the acceptance of the rule with the word “seriously” inserted. 

Mr. Agler—I wish to offer an amendment to the effect that 
it read ‘‘not to exceed 10 per cent of bridge plank be accepted 
down to 4 inch scant in thickness.” 

Mr. Guenther—I second the motion. 

The President—Is there any objection to the amendment ? 

; add—I move, as an amendment to the amendment, 
that it read “25 per cent.” 
There was no second to Mr. Gadd’s amendment. } 

Mr. Goodlander—Just recently we took into membership a 
big yellow pine concern, and I believe they are making more 
bridge plank in oak than any of us, and they have it on 
sticks, according to the custom that they have observed for 
twenty years. That is all 1% oak, and one of their objects 
in joining the association was to have an official inspection on 
that bridge plank. I do not believe anybody cutting lumber 
in the South or the West will put out anything but 1% 
bridge plank. 

Maj. Barksdale—It looks to me as if we are hunting 
trouble here, and I believe in avoiding all the trouble that I 
can. I move that we cut out all of this. 

The President—The question is on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Agler. 


An indecisive viva voce vote was 
amendment, followed by a rising vote, 
ment was lost. 


taken on the 
and the amend- 


The President— 
to accept the rule. 

{The motion to 
defeated. ] 

The President—The Chair will be obliged to hold that the 
failure to accept the rule means its rejection. The bridge 
plank rule is ‘rejected. 

Mr. Pritchard—We have been requested to make a bridge 
plank rule. It seems to me we ought to have a rule of some 
kind. : 

Mr. Russe—I move that we adopt the section with the 
words inserted “1 inch and three quarters shall be consid- 
ered the standard thickness for bridge plank.” I mean to 
adopt the rule as it is, except to insert 1% inches. 

G. N.. Breece—We, as manufacturers, put into the rule 
1% inches. We should have rules we can all adhere to. 
There is never much question raised in regard to 2-inch com- 
mon planks, and I think the 10 per cent provision is reason- 
able. I think we ought to have rules governing a grade of 
plank that we can agree on. I think that a heart defect on 
one side of the plank should not be considered a defect. 

The President—The next thing for our consideration is 
a rule on common timber. 

Mr. Agler—Before we leave the bridge plank matter, I 
move that that question be referred back to the inspection 
rules committee, and that a rule be devised and submitted 
later in the day. I do not handle very much bridge plank, 
but I can see that, from the southern manufacturers and 
dealer’s point of view, possibly an inch and three-quarters is 
desirable ; but in the North, where we manufacture rock elm, 
2 inches ‘and an inch and three quarters, the conditions are 
different. I do not want to see a rule in this book that is so 
inconsistent as to say that 134 inches are 2 inches, and that 
if you get an order for a car of 2-inch rock elm bridge plank 
you can go to the 1%-inch and ship that. 


The question is now on the original motion 


accept the rule was voted on and 
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[Motion seconded. ] 

The President—I heartily agree with your remarks, and I 
do not think we should have such a rule.” I think it would be 
far better not to have any bridge plank rule in our books 
than to have one that does not mean what it says. [Ap 
plause.] This association has been appealed to adopt a white 
maple rule, and it has consistently refused to do so. We 
have been oblig zed to sell our white maple under special con 
tract. I believe you can sell your bridge plank under special 
contract, 

| Mr. Agler’s motion was then carried. ] 


On motion, duly seconded, the rule on 
accepted. 
A recess for luncheon was then taken. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session was called to order by 
dent Diggins at 2:40 p. m. 


Timbers was 


Presi- 


The President—We reached in our deliberations this fore- 
noon the amendment to caption “Standard Inspection,” page 
17, paragraphs 2 and: I beg to say that the committee in 
offering this substitute. desires to have it apply also to bass- 
wood, soft elm, buckeye, bay poplar, magnolia, black gum. 
cherry, chestnut, cottonwood, lead gum, sap gum, plain red 
and white oak, locust, quarter-sawed red and white oak, 
quarter-sawed poplar, quarter-sawed sycamore. What is your 
pleasure, gentlemen? ; 

Mr. Underhill—Mr. Chairman, I move that the recom- 
mendation be amended to read, in connection with the item, 

“8 feet, two standard defects; 9 feet, two standard defects; 
and 16 feet, four standard defects, and 18 feet, four standard 
defects,” according to the present rule. I consider a piece 
of lumber containing 8 feet in addition to the sap covered by 
our rules and admitting two standard defects an inferior 
board; and that it is entirely too much to ask any man to 
accept that as a second clear; and the same thing in con- 
nection with 18 feet. 

Mr. Knight—I second the motion. 

Mr. Burgess—I move, as an amendment, that under the 
caption of “Standard Inspection,’ page 17, paragraphs 2 
and 3, ash, beech, birch, hard and soft maple, sycamore be 
rejected. 

Mr. Larsen—I second the amendment. 

The President—Your amendment is to the effect that this 
entire matter under — ition be rejected. 

Mr. Burgess—Yes, si 

The President—The Chair hardly thinks that is a proper 
amendment. 

Mr. Burgess—I wish to reject the entire paragraph regard- 
ing changes which, as I understand it, mé ikes changes in ali 
woods 5 and ove r wide. 

The President—Unless Mr. Underhill would accept your 
amendment and make yours the original motion, I think the 
Chair would be inclined to hold ‘that it is not a proper 
amendment to Mr. Underhill’s amendment. Let us do this 
exactly right if we can. The Chair will hold that that is 
not a proper amendment to the other amendment. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by Mr. Underhill, which 
provides that a piece to be known as a second, carrying two 
standard defects, shall contain 9 feet surface measure instead 
of 8, and one to carry 4 standard defects shall contain 18 feet 
surface measare instead of 16, as provided in the report. 

Mr. Pritchard—Before we vote on the question, I would 
like to make mention of one point: If this amendment should , 
carry, the rules would then read 5 feet, one standard defect 
or its equivalent; 9 feet, two; 12 feet, three; 18 feet, four: 
and 20 feet tive. There would be quite an inconsistency in 
the wording of the rules. Did the maker of the motion con- 
sider that? 

Mr. Underhill—I considered the 
two particular items. 

M. J. Quinlan—I have met with your inspection rules com- 
mittee this year and on previous occasions, and I have never 
seen hurder or more intelligent work performed than by this 
committee. Any person going before the committee with a 
grievance got a proper hearing and his objections received 
due consideration. The committee has labored days and 
nights on this proposition, and this is the result of their 
best judgment. I think we owe it to the committee to accept 
the recommendations they have made. [Applause.] 

Mr. Underhill—One reason I did not make any change in 
the 5-foot measurement was because there is not so much 
difference between 5 feet and 9 feet. I do not believe there is 
more than one board that will go 5 feet, and that will be 
1 by 6, 10 feet long. 

G. Von Platen—On this 8-foot question, I think it is very 
vital with the northern Michigan man and the Wisconsin 
man, for the reason that we would like to cut our logs as 
much as possible 16 feet long, the longest standard length. 
The log cutter cuts better in a great many ways, and it gives 
the consumer longer lumber. I believe we stock at least 75 
per cent of our logs about 6 inches, and when we do we get 
an 8-foot piece, 6-16. In order to get long lumber you ought 
to have the right width of the stock. In order to do that we 
want that extra defect so if we should happen to get an extra 
defect in that log 16 feet long we will be protected. It does 
not put an extra knot in every 16-foot log, but simply when it 
is there we will be protected. This gives longer common and 
longer lumber of all grades. For that reason we would like 
to have it there and that is the reason we break on the 8 feet. 
It is a very vital point, and we do want to cut 16-foot logs, 
and we would like to be protected when we do. That is the 
most vital board in all the lumber that we make. I would say 
that 50 per cent of our lumber in maple and basswood is 
6 inches, because it is stocked to that width. 

The President—The question is on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Underhill. I believe the members all understand it. 

[A vote was then taken on the amendment and it was 


serious nature of those 


Mr. Burgess—Mr. Chairman, at the rate we are going 
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we will be here until tomorrow morning, probably. We 
1ave a lot of business to attend to. I believe the members 
if this association have been able to study the changes 
that have been offered by the inspection rules committee, 
and I think we are pr 1 now to vote on this, I 
move that the changes by the inspection rules 
committee be adopted as a 

{Motion seconded. ] 

I Underhill—I would like to offer a substitute motion. 
I move that the changes as recommended by the inspection 
rules committee be referred back to the inspection rules 
committee, with instructions to report at the next annual 


Mr. Palmer—I ild like to off an amendment to the 
amendment. re is the amendment: That the report be 
referred back to the inspection rules committee with direc 
tions to bring in rules for the ading of any kinds of 

r for which no r 3 re ready provided, without 
g any of the rules. I move the adoption 
amendment, 

Underhill—I withdraw my amendment in favor of 
Palmer’s amendment. 

dent Palmer's 
amendment 


amendment 


Mr. Chair , I would like to ad- 
re Gentlemen, I want to have you under- 
stand that I know very little about inspection rules or 
the inspection of lumber. I never posed as an expert along 
those lines, but I do stand here to-day as a loyal member 


now becomes 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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of the National association. I do not believe there is a 
man in the room or a member of the organization who has 
ever questioned my loyalty. Now we are attempting to do 
somethir to-day that I do not believe is for the good of 
the association. I do not think that we ought to take this 
action at this time. This matter of tinkering with these 
inspection rules whenever we get together is getting to be 
just a trifle beyond a joke, and it is almost assuming the 
appearance of a tragedy. If we should attempt to adopt 
the radical report submitted by the inspection rules com- 
mittee it would simply result in disrupting the organiza- 
tion and rendering null and void the work of fifteen years. 
Now I want to say a word in regard to the inspection 
rules committee. I stated this morning that I have great 
admiration, not only for the method in which they do 
their work, but for the work that has been submitted to 
the meeting in the form that it came to us; but I do not 
want yu to get the idea that the report is made up of 
the opinions the inspection rules committee entirely. 
The committee, in submitting that report, did so at the 
behest of many members of the association who came 
before the committee and requested it to consider what 
they had to offer and to put it in form and submit it to 
the convention. You are not going back on your inspec- 
tion rules committee by returning that report in accord- 
ance with the amendments that have been made. The com 
mittee does not stand behind the report for anything more 
than its wording and its language. They were simply 
voicing the sentiments of a number of our members who 
have gone to them and asked them to make those changes; 
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but you are not turning down the inspection rules com 
mittee. 
Giving the Other Fellow a Show. 

We ought to consider, when we get into association 
work, not only ourselves but the other fellow. If you go 
into an association and work shoulder to shoulder with a 
man and get his viewpoint once in a while and move for 
ward and benefit everybody that is in the organization, 
then you are benefiting yourself; but if you go into an 
organization with the one purpose of securing some selfish 
benefit that the other man can get no advantage from 
at all, then you are not a very good association man and 
you are not going to win out, because that kind of tactics 
does not get you anything in the long run. You may get 
a little advantage in the first place, but it does not last, 
it does not stay by you at all. We have had men in this 
organization who have stood by the association through 
thick and thin and they are largely the wholesaling ele- 
ment of the organization; men who have been to every 
convention, who have served on committees and have been 
officers of our association, who have come from the whole- 
sale part of the trade. There is not one of those men here 
to-day that thinks these chang are good for his busi- 
ness and I do not believe there is a manufacturer present 
who would get up and tell us how these rules would be 
of any benefit to any other member of the association than 
2 manufacturer. 

I am in a rather peculiar position. I am a 
turer of lumber pure and simple. 
ber at all; but I know if we 


manufac- 
I do not buy any lum- 
should do anything that 
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would hurt or cripple the efficiency of the association and City in 1907. I was on the other side then. I was there ever did belong to, and while probably we did not 
destroy the work that is being carried on by the association talking for a ch in the rules. We changed them all -xactly what we wanted we were treated so 

it would hurt .me, as a manufacturer, 10 times more than right, and it was fair and proper that we should change -onsiderately that it is an honor to belong 
it would benefit me to have a rule put through here mak- them, because conditions had come along and made the ciation. I will work harder for it than 
ing firsts and stconds 5 inches wide. You can not hurt this changes required at that time absolutely necessary. worked before.’’ There is where you get the val 
association without hurting the entire trade and every mem- But there were three or four years of the hardest kind ciation wor working together. You wiil 
ber in the association. That is my hobby—to ve t of sledding to make that inspection go. You all know how having your selfish interests to serve. I 
association. If you were to try to put p F ‘ules it was. Many people would say, ‘‘We will buy lumber from “slip anything over on you” sug 
through and héye them indorsed at this meeting by - you if you will sell on 1905 rules,” and I do not believe that John and his bunch do not have to go out and 
thirds majority?of those present you would simply d it has been more than six months since I heard the people write a lot of other stuff. They can read you the part 
very large part of our loyal following out of our associa- talk about the 1905 rules—‘the only rules that are any on woods that we have no rules for. Let them do that 
tion. ‘They could not stay by it at all. You could not put good,” although the funny part of it is that when those I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. [Applause. 
that over heré. You ow you could not. ‘There is no rules were in existence those people were not so extrava [The question was called for.] 

use talking about it. You could not get a two-thirds ma- gant in their condemnation of them as they were when 

jority for these rules. But I do not want to come here they went out of existence. [Laughter.] But we do not Merely an Amendment. 

and take advantage of even a majority. I do not believe want to go over that again. It will hurt the association Mr. Underhill—Mr,. Chairman and gentlemen, I think I 
in the steam roller process, gentlemen, but I want every to do it. We have rules that are fairly good. showed my spirit of fairness in connection with these 
man that thinks it would have been a good thing to have ; : rules when I merely suggested an amendment and not the 
had those rules put through to feel that he has had all due Legislating Value Into Lumber. . ion of the entire thing. I came here to-day with my 
consideration extended to him; has had the privilege of I am not going into all of the talk about legislating associates and brought a communication from the Phila 
coming on the floor and has had an opportunity to put value into lumber. You know that you can not establish delphia association. There are two communications from 
his ease fairly before the association, and when he hears value by fiat in any way, shape or form; but the in- two associations in Philadelphia that have been mentioned 
the arguments on the other side and the evidence is against trinsic value has got to be there. Look away from your- here. After 1907 those of you who know the situation 
him, I want him to go away feeling that he is just as good selves, look at your fellows; look at this association, with know that I fought my best friend and others here with 
a member of this association as he was when he came, 600 men sitting in this hall. You never have seen such me, other loyal members of the association, in order that 
because he went down among his fellows; they treated him a meeting such as this. If you should put those rules the National association should be sustained. There is 
right and the majority ruled on the matter. I want him through you would never see it again. [Applause.] But one thing that I want to say for Philadelphia, and that is 
to feel that he can not do the association any more good we want to work this out in such a manner that every that I do not believe any member will withdraw 
than by yielding gracefully at this time. It is not a good man here, whether manufacturer 

time to have any ger change. We tried it at Atlantic out and say, “That is the finest 


not t 
am not trying 
at all, boys, I will s 


from the 
or wholesaler, will go association because of my action taken here, but if you 
association that anybody legislate something wrong into our rules you will seriously 
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0. O. AGLER, Chairman. 


affect the members in Philadelphia, and I am _ standing 
to-day by the men whom I represent in Philadelphia. It 
may not be popular for me to do so, but I believe that we 
have had rules that have to-day become recognized as 
practically the standard of the world and that we ought 
not to make any radical changes or take any radical steps 
in regard to them. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Quinlan—I somehow got the impression that this 
report represented the judgment of the inspection rules 
committee and had its support. But it has been stated 
that it does not. If the committee will state this is not 
their best judgment, I will support Mr. Palmer’s amend 
ment. 

Mr. Nichols—Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with 
Mr. Palmer’s amendment, with the exception, as I under- 
stand it, that we are to adopt all of the additions. 

The President—You are incorrectly stating the meaning 
of Mr. Palmer’s amendment. If Mr. Palmer’s amendment 
prevails the inspection rules committee will be instructed 
to bring in a further report on woods not now governed 
by any rules, and those rules will be subject to amend- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. Foster—Mr. Chairman, I have had this in mind for 
quite a little while. I am heartily in favor of Mr. Palmer's 
amendment, but there is just one thing that I feel should 
be added to it, and if he will accept that I think that 
many of us would be more pleased with it; that is, add 
to those instructions that the recommendations on new 
woods or any recommendations that shall come in for the 
change of rules, for action at the next annual convention, 
should be sent to the members of the association at least 
30 days before the holding of the meeting. If we would 
accept the report as made, we would establish a new rule 
covering some logs. How many people are there in the 
room who know what difference there is in our definition 
of “log run” lumber, from the report? We are likely to 
pass on the say-so of somebody else, without understanding 
it, and it seems to me that important changes of that 
kind should be presented to the members at least 30 
days before the meeting and give each one a chance to 
study the proposed changes and have an opportunity to 
vote seriously rather than offhanded. 

A Question of Personal Privilege. 

Mr. Pritchard—Mr. Chairman, I am not rising to speak 
particularly to the motion, but rather to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I think Mr. Palmer meant to be right, 
but I am afraid that he made a remark that will tend 
to place the inspection rules committee in a false light. 
I want to say that so far as I personally know these 
recommendations submitted here are the result of the very 
best judgment that your inspection rules committee could 
determine upon with the problems they had before them 
to try to solve before they made this report. [Applause.] 
Now it is, of course, your privilege to either reject or 
accept our recommendations, but I do not feel that it would 
be fair to the committee to have it understood that they 
made these recommendations as a whole just for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the work, or to fail to make any 
recommendations at all for that reason. They are abso- 
lutely earnest and sincere in everything that they do. 

Mr. Guenther—Mr. President and gentlemen, it is a 
source of regret that Philadelphia is not more _ largely 
represented in numbers, but I want to assure you that the 
Philadelphia lumber dealers have carefully and _ thought- 
fully written out the resolution which wé presented to 
you. I am not an alarmist, nor am I a pessimist, but I 
am Jike Noah Webster, “I am astonished.” [ Laughter. ] 

A Member—‘Surprised ?”’ 

Mr. Guenther—Both. I am free to admit 
the rules were presented at Atlantic City I 
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ticated when I was selected as the man to present them 
for adoption. The rules of 1905 are still in existence. 

A Member—Where? 

Mr. Guenther—To-day lumber is purchased on the rules 
of 1905 when a man is anxious to sell his lumber. [Laugh- 
ter. ] This gentleman has taken the best part of my 
speech when he said we ought to have 30 days’ notice. 
No man ean respect the committee more than I do, and no 
man has taken a greater interest in the inspection rules 
which have been made from time to time. The buyer of 
lumber recognizes the rights of the manufacturer, and 
believe that lumber must be inspected and graded as the 
lumber exists, not as the lumber was. I appeal to you 
in all kindness and fairness to regard these inspection rules 
as vital. If the manufacturers have come to the conclu- 
sion that they do not get enough for their lumber, why don’t 
they raise the price? That is the logical way to do. 
have been a manufacturer of lumber, have been in the 
wholesale business, and I am still engaged in the retail 
business. It is not the amount of business a man does 
but the amount of time that a man devotes to his business 
that makes him valuable, and I believe that when you have 
taught the public that a certain rule is in existence and 
in a short space of time you change the rule the buyer 
will say, “How long before they will want to change the 
rule again?’ You have disturbed business enough, and, 
as Mr. Palmer says, the best thing to do is to take that 
which has been said here kindly, take notice of it and 
allow this matter to pass over in the manner that Mr. 
Palmer has expressed. Then you will find that every 
man will go away from here saying, “I am proud to 
belong to such an association, where we can differ honestly 
and — the best results, parting the best of friends.” 
{ Applause. 








What the Rules Provide. 


c. A. Bigelow—I believe that the rules of this asso- 
ciation provide that when any changes in the inspection 
rules are to be made 30 days’ notice must be given, and 
that the changes shall be in the hands of the chairman of 
the committee 30 days prior to the annual meeting. In 
April the Michigan and Wisconsin manufacturers met and 
adopted what they consider fair and equitable rules. They 
presented them in accordance with the rules of your asso- 
ciation’s rules committee. Your committee on rules gave 
these recommendations very careful consideration. They 
did not, as Mr. Palmer indicated, adopt them. They did 
not swallow the hook, bait and line. ‘They modified them 
so much that you would hardly know them if you met 
them on the street, and the members of these associations 
were here in attendance with your committee. They felt 
that they had done the best they could. They did not 
give us nearly what we wished or what we thought we 
were entitled to, but we are willing to accept and we hope 
the association will adopt the recommendations of that 
committee. It would be a serious reflection upon the com- 
mittee if the association did not adopt them, and if I were 
a member of the committee I would never serve again if 
the recommendations were not adopted. There has been 
talk about changing of the rules. Conditions change and 
rules are changed with conditions. There is a demand 
for a high grade of lumber, and we think that they have, 
in a small way, provided for that, and that in the way that 
they make the defects, from 5, 8, 12, 16 and 20, they have 
very wisely provided for the distribution of the defects. 
I sincerely hope that the motion that is now before the 
house will be voted down. ye 

Mr. Spalding—Gentlemen, when you put a 5-inch strip into 
a kiln and it comes out you can not get over 75 per cent out 
of it in the firsts and seconds grades, on account of the 
bucking, warping and twisting, and you will depreciate the 
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grade of quartered oak that is going to the consumer, and 
any concern jike ours, taking first clears and asking a man 
to take stock that is 6 inches thick, would depreciate the value 
of that lumber 20 per cent. We ure members of the National 
association. We have been very much in sympathy with it. 
We have worked in unison with it. We cut 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber in our own plant in Goodyear’s. This year we have 
not the consumption. We are glad to stand by the present 
rules, but if these rules are passed as proposed to-day we 
will have to stand by the rules as they are to-day, because 
the stock, as you now propose to put it in, is not suitable for 
us and it will not do. [Applause.] 


Discussion as to System. 


Mr. Yeager—Mr. President, I am very much of the opinion 
that our system of bringing about these changes in our rules 
is not right. I left Buffalo Tuesday night for Chicago. On 
the train I met a gentleman from Boston who asked me if I 
knew anything about the proposed changes in the rules to be 
brought up at this meeting. I told him I did not. I do not 
like to admit that Buffalo is slower than Philadelphia, or 
Nashville or Boston, but we knew nothing at Buffalo about 
the changes that were to be proposed at this meeting. When 
I arrived in Chicago Wednesday I wired the president of the 
Hardwood Exchange at Buffalo that there were going to 
be some changes proposed. It seems to me that some notice 
ought to be given the members of the association when cer- 
tain changes are going to be suggested. I will read a tele- 
gram I received yesterday from the president of the Hardwood 
Exchange of Buffalo. After receiving my telegram on 
Wednesday he took the matter up with the members of the 
Buffalo trade, and this is the result: 

Incidentally have heard proposed radical change in in- 
spection rules. Buffalo market is strenuously opposed to 
any change. 

I feel that this is not the proper time to consider these 
changes. I think we have not done any harm in bringing 
them up and discussing the changes, but I think a better 
a to further consider these changes will be a year from 
o-day. 

Mr. Jones—I want to add to that that Boston would not 
have heard anything about this if it had not been for a man 
in Nashville who sent the news. 


Inspection Rules and How to Apply Them. 


Mr. Russe—For myself I am sorry that we did not con- 
tinue to go through this section by section, and then, if the 
majority saw fit not to adopt them, to have a vote on them. 
I realize that we are all learning something in regard to 
inspection rules and how to apply them, and I can also realize 
how and why so many of us, even manufacturers themselves, 
do not see things just alike. As far as the matter of changing 
the rules is concerned the asociation in Wisconsin sent our 
firm a circular letter, with printed changes that they intended 
to ask the association to adopt. I glanced over that. Of 
course I did not give it much consideration, because of the 
fact that I knew they would be submitted at a conference 
with our inspection rules committee and that our commitice 
would do what they thought best. I have been a member of 
this association ever since its creation, and one of its charter 
members. Remembering that we have never yet obtained for 
any one section what we wanted, or thought we should have, 
and probably never will get it all, I know that Memphis could 
come here and talk herself blind and not get what she started 
out to get. We realize that, but when we do finally get a 
rule and adopt it I believe that we have something that the 
different sections can apply. . 

The conditions in the North are different from what they 
are in the South. It is hard to make a rule that will satisfy 
the South and also satisfy the North. The result is that we 
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get together, compromise and do the best we can. So that we 
can all work under one proposition. I myself would hate to 
see the rules changed at this time. I think it is a bad idea, 
and I think that our method as brought out by Mr. Yeager 
should be changed in regard to the final changes in rules that 
our committee are going to ask us to entertain at the con- 
vention. I am fairly familiar with the rules. The first 
thing I did was to see if I had an inspection book. Finally, 
I had to get some member to let me have one. Even then 
it is hard to see the change. In order to find out whether 
it is going to have much effect we have got to give it some 
thought and we can not do it here, with this man saying this 
and that man saying something else. When they are 
through talking and you have time to think about it, then 
you will form an idea of what is best for the whole. We 
ought to have these things 30 days prior to the meeting. 
We have our ideas and we do not have to stop and think 
how it is going to affect us at the meeting. But here I get 
the other man’s view point and he gets mine, after careful 
consideration, but we can not get the best results here with 
a few moments’ deliberation as far as the rules are concerned. 

Rules are of vital importance to the trade, not only to the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler but to the consumer, 
Whenever we make a change we must bear in mind the man 
that uses the lumber. ‘There is no use in changing rules 
when you knock out a buyer or a certain line of consumers. 
You simply hurt yourselves. I am satisfied that there are 
members who have given this some thought and who have 
felt these changes should be made, and possibly a good many 
of us would see things the way they see them if we had had 
the time. I hope this will be put over until next year, and 
I hope it will not be felt that we are not supporting the in- 
spection bureau. I do not believe in adopting anything that 
the inspection bureau may think is not right or that we 
after careful study do not think best for the association. 
The committee does not go into the question whether it is a 
good time for the association to make a change. That is 
not its business. But I feel that it is not an opportune time 
to make these changes now. However, it is not a question 
whether what I feel is good for the organization; it is not 
a question of giving the inspection rules committee a slap in 
the face, because it is too broad gauged, and it takes a broad- 
gauged man to be on this committee. I have been on it my- 
self. [Laughter.] The committeemen are slapped on one 
cheek and then they turn the other and they get it there, too. 
The inspection rules committee are not going to feel that 
you have not treated them right. They know that every one 
of us have our best interests at heart and the good of the 
association and that every one of us will vote as we feel is 
for the good of the association. 

You can not get away from this association as far as in- 
spection is concerned. We not only realize that, but every- 
body else in the lumber business recognizes that. They 
recognize it abroad; they recognize it all over the world, 
and you can not get away from it. For that reason we 
should be very careful about making changes, and should 
know that there really is demand for the changes. One 
reason feel that we would make a mistake in making 
changes now is the fact that lumber is scarce, prices are 
stiffening and consumers would feel that “these fellows are 
coming up here and will give us a lot more common and 
lirsts and seconds.” When business is dull with them we 
can make changes and they will not kick about them. But I 
do not think, as Mr. Guenther says, that we can make them 
buy under 1905 rules..:1 do not think anybody knows how 
to apply them, and I do not believe there is any member who 
knows what the 1905 rules were when it was a matter of 
strict application of them. But let us vote on this question, 
and when it is done let us all go away with the feeling that 
the majority, whichever way it goes, feel that they are act- 
ing for the best interests, not only of the association, but the 
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trade at large, and have no feeling about it. 
{ Applause. ] ' 

Thomas E. Powe—Mr. Chairman, I was not here when 
the original motion was put, and I judge from what I have 
been told that the motion is that the whole report should 
be referred back to the committee, with instructions to 
report next year. 

The President—No, not just exactly. Mr. Palmer’s amend- 
ment was to the effect that the report be referred back to the 
inspection rules committee, with directions to bring in rules 
for the grading of any kind of lumber for which no rules are 
already provided, but to change no existing rule. 


The Stand of St. Louis Lumbermen. 


Mr. Powe—I wish to say a word or two in regard to -the 
stand that the St. Louis lumbermen have taken. We were 
not advised of the proposed changes until a few days before 
we left St. Louis. We had a copy of them and discussed them 
as much as hurried consideration would permit us at that 
time. A vote was taken and a resolution was passed by the 
St. Louis lumbermen that no change which would vitally 
affect the rules of to-day should be passed. The St. Louis 
lumbermen did not object to any slight improvement or slight 
change which would not vitally affect the present grading 
rules as interpreted to-day, but they do feel that a vital 
question of this kind should have more consideration. 1 
think it is not the time for us to make changes which are 
so radical. If it were not for the rules of this association 
we would not have any association at all. There are other 
associations which are not so particular about rules, and 
they are not so strong as our association. I had the pleasure 
of serving on the committee with our present chairman, and 
I know how much work he has. I think it is too much of a 
tax on any body of men to expect them to comprehend the 
situation fully inside of two days; we shall have to ponder 
over this matter. As I understand this motion it should 
carry. I do not think that a vital change should be made 
without due notice, and if necessary action should be with- 
held until the next meeting. 

Protest Against Change. 


Mr. Knight—I have just been informed that the Nash- 
ville eunocthtion has written a letter to either Mr. Pritchard 
or the secretary protesting against such a change. If pos- 
sible, I would like to have that letter read. ae 

The President—It was read this morning, Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Bigelow—The gentlemen from the South seem to 
be very reluctant about making any changes. I will say 
that the gentlemen from the North are not at all reluctant 
and are not at all afraid of the consequences. I offer as 
an amendment to the amendment that the rules as now 
passed apply only to bass, beech, birch, ash, elm and 
maple. : 

Mr. Quinlan—I support that amendment and wish to 
remove one erroneous impression that seems to be very 
general. The National association’s constitution or by- 
laws provide for the method of notification in the matter 
of changing rules. It requires 30 days’ notice. The asso- 
ciation has had over 30 days, and has complied with all 
the requirements. In supporting this amendment, that it 
apply only to ash, basswood, birch elm, and maple and 
beech, from the manufacturer’s standpoint I want to say 
that he is the first one to have possession of these rules. 
He attempts to sell his lumber, and he will attempt to sell 
it under the new rules. The dealer or wholesaler will 
not be confronted with this problem for some time after- 
ward. The manufacturers in the North are willing to take 
all the chances. I think this is an opportune time. We 
are shipping lumber 30 days from the saw that should not 
be shipped until four months from the saw. We are will- 
ing to take all of the burden that applies to the manu- 


I thank you. 
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facturer in making the sale of the stock. If the changes 
proposed were adopted they would not be effective until 
after the 1st of January. “I would have no hesitation in 
undertaking the sale of ‘our product, 2 

[The question was called for.] 


Amendment Not Germane. 


The President—The Chair desires to state that he was 
uncertain as to whether the amendment to the amend- 
ment, as offered by Mr. Bigelow, was a proper amend- 
ment. I believe that I will rule that the amendment is 
not proper, is not germane. [Applause. ] I make that 
ruling because I believe that it is proper and just, but I will 
allow my Michigan friends to bring the question up in 
some other way. They can do it. I believe you all 
understand that I want to be correct and fair, ‘but an 
amendment to an amendment must be germane to the 
question, if it is proper, and while I do not pretend to 
be a good parliamentarian I do not. believe that the 
amendment offered by Mr. Bigelow was germane or proper 
to be considered as an amendment, and the Chair will so 
rule. The question is upon Mr. Palmer’s amendment 

E. V. Babecock—Mr. President and genilemen, I wish 
to express myself on the very last words of the amenda- 
ment. The backbone of this association is our inspection 
bureau. The bulwark of the inspection bureau is the in 
spection committee. I do not propose to argue anything 
relative to these immediate changes which have been sug- 
gested, but I think this amendment goes one step too 
far. It allows the inspection committee, which is the only 
source for complaints in this association, not to touch 
upon any new changes now or up to the next meeting 
as I understand it. It does permit them to bring in new 
rules or rules for making grades that we do not now have 
but it does not permit them to introduce to you any sug- 
gestions for changes in our rules any time during the next 
year. It may be right that we should make these changes 
now. Clearly the consensus of opinion is that we should 
not, and I will not discuss that; but I do not think this 
resolution is right or just to the committee when it says 
to them they can not bring in any suggestions for changes 
a year from now. I think that should be amended in 
some way, so that the committee should have the privj- 
lege of making any changes which may be brought to its 
attention during the year. ; 5 i 

The President—No, I think you misunderstood me. The 
motion was that the report be referred back to the in- 
spection rules committee with directions to bring in rules 
for the grading of any kinds of lumber not now provided 
for. That means this meeting. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a very important question; it is 
a very vital question. The Chair realizes that it is not a 
question of lung power; that it should not be decided by 
lung power. I want a rising vote, and it must be dis 
tinctly understood that no one shall vote upon this propo- 
sition who is not a member in good standing in this 
association, and that no firm shall cast more than 
vote. With that understanding, all of those who favor 
Mr. Palmer’s amendment, which provides for referring 
back the report to the committee, will please rise and 
stand as patiently as you can until you are counted, after 
which those opposing the amendment will please rise and 
be counted. 7 

A rising vote was then taken.] 

The President—The vote, as counted by the secretary 
and confirmed by the Chair,-stands as follows: Favoring 
the amendment, 132; opposed, 36. [Applause.] ie 

[he question is now upon the original motion as amended. 
All those favoring the motion as amended will vote Aye: 
opposed No. The ayes have it. The motion prevails. 
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The report is referred back to the committee. [Applause.] 


Consideration for the Rank and File. 


Mr. Leech—How about the rank and file of the asso- 
ciation having notice of this amendment? If this matter 
will be coming up next year, there should be notice 
given. 

The President—Our by-laws have been complied with 
strictly in every particular on this occasion. They pro- 
vide that any proposed changes shall be submitted in 
writing 30 days prior to the convention to the chairman 
of the inspection rules committee. They do not provide 
anything about circulation of the proposed amendments 
among the membership. It has been suggested that this 
should have been circulated for 30 days. Gentlemen, this 
was born last night at 10:3 and what we have there 
is the result of a pile of papers perhaps that high [in- 
dicating]. How could it have been circulated 30 days? 

Mr. Agler—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it so happens 
that the article of our constitution providing for the 
method of changing the inspection rules was inserted 
there by a motion made by your humble servant. The 
methods of procedure in reference to changing inspection 
rules have necessarily been matters of experiment. We 
have grown through a process of evolution. It seems to 
me that now is the proper time to take some action upon 
this question. We can not change our constitution and 
by-laws except by serving notice 30 days prior to the 
annual meeting. I desire to state now. and through this 
action to give notice to the members, that an amendment 
will be made at the next annual meeting providing for such 
change in the constitution and by-laws; and I am going to 
make a motion— 

The President—Pardon me, Mr. Agler. 
article 10 on page 23? 

Mr Agler—Yes, sir. 

The President—The Chair will hold that we can amend 
our by-laws in any particular except in regard to the 
changing of rules, upon two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Agler—lI will offer the following resolution : 

That the constitution and by-laws be changed to provide 
for a fixed and stated meeting of the inspection rules com- 
mittee at least three months prior to the annual meeting: 
that all proposed changes in the inspection rules be submitted 
to the inspection rules committee prior to that date; that 
following such a stated meeting they submit their report 
which is to be acted upon, by mail, to the membership. or 
that it be submitted through the secretary's office 30 days 
prior to the annual meeting, to give the membership an 
opportunity to study their recommendations, and to know 
what is proposed in regard to changes. 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Lendrum—TI second the motion. 

Mr. Miller—The motion is a little crude, and I think it 
would be well to refer it to the committee on resolutions. to 
be put in proper form. 

Mr. Agler—That will meet my views. 

The President—The matter concerning which Mr. Agler 
has made his motion will be referred to the committee on 
resolutions, and it will report it out for your consideration 

Mr. Powe—That coincides with my ideas, but it seems to 
me this would be a hardship on the members of the associa- 
tion. I think any proposed change should be submitted to 
the secretary 30 days prior to the annual meeting and a copy 
of the proposed changes sent to the different members: then 
let the committee act on them, and at our annual meeting we 
can appear personally before the committee if it is so desired. 


As to New Rules. 


Mr. Palmer—It seems to me this discussion is a little out 
of order, because that will come up before the committee on 
resolutions. I suggest that the chairman of the rules com- 
mittee now read that part of his report which has to do with 
the making of rules on lumber for which we have no rules 
now. 

The President—The suggestion made by Mr. Paimer is that 
Mr. Pritchard, the chairman of the committee, read the 
parts of the report that are considered strictly new rules. 

Mr. Pritchard—The first grade is white maple. Is it de- 
sired to read the rules proposed ? 

The President—Call the attention of the members to 
them. 

Mr. Pritchard—I will read the names of the grades. 

[Mr. Pritchard read the same. ] 

The President—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the inspection rules committee, which it makes under in- 
structions. What will you do with the report? 

Mr. Ford—I move the adoption of the report. 

[Motion seconded. ] 

Mr. Nichols—I understand, referring to white maple, thal 
there is an additional rule regarding it, or are you going to 
adopt it as it is here? 

Mr. Pritchard—Yes, I think that is a new rule. 

Mr. Nichols—I would like to suggest a change or addition 
to the rules submitted. It provides for No. 1 white maple, 
which is practically firsts and seconds. Then we _ provide 
for No. 1 common white maple. which takes in the width. 
but it has to be white both sides. Now, in No. 2 white maple, 
in firsts and seconds, it provides for one face, two white 
edges and 50 per cent white on reverse side. I feel that we 
should also provide for a No. 2 white in the common: or, 
in other words, allow 50 per cent red on the reverse side. 

The President—Mr. Pritchard will put that in. He will 
consider that as agreed upon this afternoon. 

Mr. Pritchard—The committee was asked to bring in a 
rule for bridge plank. It has not had time to draft that 
rule, but will do so later. 


Will you refer to 


A Typographical Error. 

B. E. Kile—I believe there is a typographical error 
which the gentlemen did not discover in the grading of 
quartered red gum. It says “no figure is required in quar- 
tered gum in any grade: 80 per cent of the width of each 
piece must have the radial grain running 45° or less with 
one surface of the piece.”” Now we get to common. No 
regard whatever to quartered, and the same in regard to No. 
2 common, while, if the heading was changed and this ex- 
planation put under the head of quartered red gum, starting 
a little lower, that would cover all the grades, whereas 
now it leaves No. 1 common red gum just the same as plain. 

Mr. Pritchard—tThe rule is quartered red gum, and when 
the rule is written out it will be quartered red gum, and 
the rules will be so written as to apply. 

Mr. Kile—It reads under firsts and seconds only. 

Mr. Pritechard—I understand it to mean a reference to 
the grade of quartered red gum. 

The President—Inasmuch as our by-laws require that all 
amendments to inspection rules shall be passed by a_ two- 
thirds vote, it will be necessary for you to stand and be 
counted, All those who favor the adoption of the report. 
which means amending the rules, will please rise and stand 
until counted: then those opposing the adoption of the 
report will please rise and be counted 

fA rising vote was then taken.] 

The President—It is unanimously adopted. Chairman 
Pritchard would like to meet the members of the commit- 
tee immediately in order that they may frame a bridge plank 
‘ule, 

j Mr. Pritchard—If any one desires to confer with the com- 
mittee in regard te this rule, they are invited to appear 


hefore the committee. 

Subsequently John M. Pritchard, chairman of the 
inspection rules committee, reported the following rule 
and recommended its adoption: 

Bridge Plank. 

Eight feet and over iong, 2 inches and thicker, 
of an inch scant in thickness, except when other- 
€ Must have one sound face and two edges. An 
occasional grub or knot hole will be accepted. The reverse 
contain sound knots and other defects that do not 
impair the strength of the piece in working the 
full width and lergth. . 

No. 2. May contain all pieces not up to the grade of No. 









serious! 


1 bridge plank; however, must not have more than 25 per 
cent waste. 
New Business. 

The President—Is there any new business? 

Mr. Burgess—Mr. Chairman, I have been told that the 
expenses of the members of the inspection rules commit- 
tee, since the inception of this association, have been borne 
by the individual members. As understand, they have 
one or two meetings each year. I do not know that the 
convention has anything to do regarding the policy that is 
laid out by the board of directors, but it seems to me 
that the expenses of the members of this committee should 
be borne by the association. These gentlemen have been 
here now four or five days, neglecting their business. I 
think, if it is necessary, we might offer a resolution that 
their expenses be paid by the association, but I do not 
know whether that is necessary or not, and I do not know 
whether a resolution would be in order. 

The President—I will state that the members of all 
committees, the officers, the directors and the members of 
the executive committee, with possibly two exceptions, have 
always paid all their expenses of every nature while at- 
tending any and all meetings. The Chair has taken it 
upon himself once or twice to insist upon paying Chairman 
Pritchard for some expenses incurred upon trips which the 
president has directed him to take in the interests of the 
association. In the ordinary work of the committees the 
members always bear their own expenses. The work that 
is done here is done because of their love of the associa- 
tion and their desire to do the work as we expect them to 
do it. I think, however, that a resolution, if presented, 
should come from Mr. Palmer’s committee, although the 
spirit that prompted Mr. Burgess to make his suggestion 
will be appreciated by the committee. 





F. FE. PARKER, SAGINAW, MICH. 


—= 


E. A. SWAIN, SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


MURDOCK MAC LEOD, CHICAGO. 


Resolved, That we wish as a body to express our very 
great appreciation of the many courtesies extended to us 
during this the fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Whereas, The National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago are deeply indebted 
to E. C. Atkins & Co., the silver steel saw manufacturers, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the handsome badges used by members 
of this convention; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of these associations 
be extended to E. C, Atkins & Co. for both their courtesy 
and for this expression of their appreciation of the friendly 
commercial relations existing between themselves and mem- 
bers of this organization. 


Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
composed of manufacturers and dealers of 34 States, deplores 
the terrible loss in life, property, and human happiness and 
comfort caused by the recent floods in the valley of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, which floods are owing entirely to 
the breaking of the levees designed for the protection of 
these most fertile lands; 

Resolved, That we recognize the inability of the individual 
States to cope successfully with this condition and the in- 
justice of requiring them to do so, and that we recommend 
and heartily indorse the plan of having the national Govern- 
ment take over this matter of levee protection, to the end 
that recent ravages may be repaired and the entire system of 
levees and outlets be brought quickly as possible to such 
a state of perfection as will preclude a recurrence of the 
disasters of this year insofar as it is humanly possible to 
do so. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
the senators and representatives of the Mississippi 


valley, 


HAMILTON LOVE, NASHVILLE, TENN. A. B. RANSOM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





A. LYNCH WARD, LYNCHBURG, PA. 


LEADING EXPONENTS OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS WHO WERE PRESENT AT THE 


Mr. Palmer—Mr. President, that is entirely a matter 
for the board of managers. 

The President—We will now listen to the report of our 
committee on resolutions. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The report was presented by Mr. Earl Palmer, as fol- 
lows, and each resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, One of the principal objects of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association since its inception has been to 
evolve and develop a uniform standard of inspection equally 
fair to every element of the lumber trade, and 

Whereas, The success of the association in this respect is 
responsible to a very large degree for the remarkable growth 
and rapidly increasing popularity of the inspection depart- 
ment of this organization, and 

Whereas, The present rules of inspection have been evolved 
at the expense of arduous labor and great self-sacrifice on the 
part of the inspection rules committee, who have succeeded, 
through uniform courtesy, untiring patience, ceaseless efforts, 
and proven wisdom in reconciling and harmonizing all of 
the conflicting elements of the trade, and in constructing 
rules acceptable to all; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks and praise of this as- 
sociation, in convention assembled, be tendered to the in- 
spection rules committee, individually and collectively, and 
that special thanks and appreciation be tendered to the 
chairman, John M. Pritchard, who has occupied this re- 
sponsible position for the last four years, and to whom 
probably more than any other individual member of this 
association is due the credit for the success and advancement 
of the principle of uniform inspection. 

Whereas, In view of the courteous and bountiful hospi- 
tality of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and of the 
management of the Hotel Sherman which has been extended 
to the visiting members of this association, 


with the request that they secure immediate action thereon. 
bf x . ED T. MILLER. 
Unfinished Business. 


The President—Next in order is unfinished business. It 
seems as if we had finished nearly everything. [Laughter.] 
We will hear from the committee on officers’ reports. 

[Mr. Russe, chairman of the committee, presented the 


Mr. Russe—The committee has very little work to do, 
because of the fact the president stated in his report that 
he would leave any suggestions or recommendations for his 
successor in office. In the seeretary-treasurer’s report there 
was only one suggestion made, and we gave that proper 
consideration. 

Your committee wishes to congratulate both the president 
and secretary-treasurer upon the completeness of their re- 
ports, as well as the efficient manner in which they have 
conducted the affairs of the association during the last 
year. 

The secretary-treasurer has made the recommendation that 
he can with small additional expense obtain financial state- 
ments from other consumers that will be of advantage to 
members of this association, and in consideration of his 
recommendation we suggest that the association allow him 
to add this feature to the department of interchange of 
reports. Respectfully submitted. 

W. H. Russn, Chairman. 
CHARLES A. BIGELOW. 
H. A. HAMAR. 
EDWARD SWAIN. 
Fr. L. BRown. 


Election of Officers. 


The President—Gentlemen, this brings us to the order 
of election of officers to serve one year. The _ president 
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and three vice presidents are elected by the convention as 


a whole. has been customary to have the seven direc- 
tors placed in nomination by a nominating committee. 
What is your pleasure? 

J. W.. Dickson—I move that a committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair to bring in the nominations of seven 
members to serve as directors. 

{Motion seconded and carried. 
pointed the following :] 

Committee on nominations.—J. W. Dickson, chairman, 
Memphis, Tenn.; George E. Hibbard, St. Louis, Mo.; Theodore 
Fathauer, Chicago; Gardner I. Jones, Boston, Mass.; J. C. 
West, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The President—The chairman has been requested to an- 
nounce that there will be a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, including those who will be selected in a few moments, 
immediately upon adjournment of this meeting. Mr. Trainer, 
of the entertainment committee, has requested me to re- 
mind you of the entertainment that is to take place in this 
room to-night. Those of us who were here last night know 
that we were royally entertained, but they promise us 
something for to-night that, they say, will far surpass last 
night’s entertainment and banquet. [Applause.] The next 
order of business is the nomination of candidates for the 





The president then ap- 


presidency. It appears that no one wants the job. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
A Choice of the East. 
Emil Guenther—Mr. President and gentlemen, I have 


been honored by your association since I have been a mem- 
ber in.many ways, but the honor that I have now far sur- 
passes any of the honors that have ever been bestowed upon 
me. I have to deviate a little and I trust that you will 
make allowance for some of the remarks that I will make 
now. I desire to place in nomination for the office of 





CHARLES HOLYOKE, BOSTON. 





A. H. BARNARD, MINNEAPOLIS. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO. 


president a man who needs no introduction to you. His 
record has spoken for itself many years. He has served 
most loyally and faithfully in whatever capacity he has 
heen working. It was my pleasure to nominate him for 
second vice president at Milwaukee, and as first vice presi- 
dent before, and it is especially gratifying to me that I 
should have this honor now. He is a man who has served 
your association and is serving now in many capacities in 
other associations. He is thoroughly familiar with all of 
the details of the duties of the presiding officer. He is a 
inan who believes in fair rulings and, above all things, in 
“i square deal. He is a manufacturer and a wholesaler. 
This association consists of manufacturers and wholesalers. 
‘fe knows the advantages and the disadvantages of both. 
Ile is modest by nature, but he is human. He has had 
visions and he has had dreams of occupying the presidency. 
Ife has qualified himself for this position. I have no 
right to say that he demands it. But, gentlemen, this is 


not a question of personality at all; it is a question of . 


locality. He represents not only the West—for he is 
engaged in business and he is a manufacturer in the West, 
ind in the South also, but he represents the East and a 
State known as the Keystone State, and we might com- 
pare him with the keystone of this association. He repre- 
sents 87 members in Pennsylvania, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, I believe as large a membership as any other State 
las. He is most capable of discharging the duties of this 
office, but he realizes its responsibilities. We also realize 
‘hat it is the prerogative of every association to have more 
‘han one candidate for the offices, and that it is the selec- 
Non of the best candidates that strengthens associations 
is well as nations. What I say comes from my heart, and 
I repeat that it is not a question of personality, but a 
question of locality. I believe it would be to the interest 
of this association if you would now recognize the East in 
the selecting of your next president. It is not remiss, I 


F. I. NICHOLS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


c. A. BIGELOW, BAY CITY, MICH. 


trust, to say that aspirants for this office should con- 
sider, first, the privilege of being elected as first vice presi- 
dent. I desire to place in nomination a man whom we 
all love; a man who is known from Maine to California; 
and if it be your pleasure to elect him to this office, I 
assure you that he will do more than prove himself worthy 
of this high office. ‘Therefore I place in nomination Mr. 
Frederick S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, for the office of 
president of this association. [Applause.] I know that 
Mr. Underhill, if elected, would serve only one year, be- 
cause he is a great believer in a the honors of 
holding office in an association such as this, which stands 
in the front ranks of associations in this great industry. 

(Mr. Arthur H. Barnard, of Minneapolis, Minn., seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Underhill.] 


Indiana’s Favorite Son. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind.—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, the gentleman just referred to is a friend of 
mine, and I love him, as Mr. Guenther said he does. I 
have known him for several years. But I understand this 
is to be a friendly contest between gentlemen, and the 
rules governing gentlemen will apply. [Applause.] No 
hearts will be broken as the result of your judgment in 
this contest. 

desire to place before this convention the name of a 
gentleman who is known to every one of you. I do not 
intend to make a long speech. I could not make one as 
long as the candidate whom I desire to place in nomina- 
tion. [Applause.] This gentleman has been identified with 
this association since its inception. He has been connected 
with its management in various ways all the time. He is 


a worker in double harness or in any way you hitch him. 
[ Applause. ] 





W. H. RUSSE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


C. B. DUDLEY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


He is as clean as a hound’s tooth. 
berman from his birth, almost. His father was in the 
lumber business, and the gentleman whose name I will 
place before you has been associated with the trees, the 
forests, the logs and the sawmills since childhood. He has 
never got away from those associations, and I do not think 
he ever will. Gentlemen, I desire to place in nomination 
for this office Mr. Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, 
Indiana. [Applause.] Mr. Barnaby is known to all of 
you. He has touched elbows with those in attendance at 
these conventions for several years, and he will continue 
to do so. He is a clean-cut, live man and a gentleman in 
every particular. I thank you. [Renewed and prolonged 
applause. ] 

Jobn M. Woods, of Boston, Mass.—I desire to second the 
nomination of Mr. Charles H, Barnaby, and am going 
to paraphrase an old hymn to describe him: 


Could I with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 
Were every blade of grass a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To tell what a good fellow Barnaby is 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 

[ Applause. ] 

W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn.—Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to second the nomination of Mr. Barna- 
by. During my administration Mr. Barnaby was on _ the 
executive committee, and he has been there ever since. 
During those years it was a fight over inspection rules— 
inspection, inspection, inspection, and nothing but inspec- 
tion rules, 

The President—It is easy now, Mr. Russe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Russe—Yes, it is easy now. In all that strenuous 
time there was not a meeting that we held that Mr. Barna- 


He has been a lum- 


by did not attend. With his influence and his advice he 
aided us very materially. You have not heard him often 
on the floor, as he is a man who thinks much and acts 
promptly and gets the best results. And another thing, 
Charles H. Barnaby never “slips on the ice.’ [Applause.] 
I sincerely hope that the vote we will cast will be such a 
large one that it will demonstrate our appreciation of 
him and the good work he has done for this association: 
and I hope every one here has about the same feeling and 
regard for “Charlie” Barnaby as I have. [Applause.] 

The President—Are there any further nominations or 
seconding speeches? ‘There being none, the secretary will 
pass the blank slips for your ballots, which may be col- 
lected in the ordinary way, if that be your pleasure. 

Emil Guenther—Mr. President, I ask again the privilege 
of the floor. Mr. President and gentlemen of the conven 
tion, the world loves a lover and the world loves a fighter; 
but the world loves a man the more who is willing to do 
that which will produce harmony and good feeling. All 
that has een said here about Mr. Barnaby is very true, 
and no doubt he feels gratified over it. But to prove to 
you, gentlemen, that I have nominated one of the most 
loyal members of this association—I dare say one of the 
most loyal members of any association—I now hereby with- 
draw the name of Mr. Underhill and his nomination for 
the office of president of this association. [Applause.] And 
I now move, Mr. President and gentlemen, that the nomin- 
ation of Mr. Charles H. Barnaby be made unanimous and by 
acclamation; and that the secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of this association for Mr. Charles H. 
Barnaby for the office of president of this association for 
the ensuing year. [Applause.] 

[Motion seconded by many 
applause. ] 

The President—The Chair declares Mr. Charles H. Barna- 
by duly elected to the office of president of this association 
for the ensuing year. 

On motion, the president appointed O. O. Agler, Emil 
Guenther and J. V. Stimson a committee of three to 
find Mr. Barnaby and escort him to the platform. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 

The chairman, J. W. Dickson, then reported the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen for the office of directors: 
A. Lynch Werd, Lynchburg, Va.; W. H. Sill, Minneapolis 
) -; Earl Paimer, Paducah, Ky.; Hamilton Love, Nashville, 
Tenn.; F. A. Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; J. L. Scheve, St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. 8. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On motion, the report of the committee was adopted, 
and the gentlemen named therein were declared duly 
elected directors. 


Election of Three Vice Presidents. 


The President 
president. 

Earl Palmer 
Kk. Yeager, of 
president. 

Mr. Lendrum—I second the nomination. 

The President—Are there any further nominations? 

Mr. Russe—I move that nominations for first vice presi- 
dent be closed and that the secretary be instructed to cast 
the vote of this association for Orson E. Yeager for the 
office of first vice president of this association. 

[Motion secended and unanimously carried The secretary 
accordingly cast the vote and Mr. Yeager was declared duly 
elected _to the office of first vice president. ] 

Mr. Buckley—I place in nomination for second vice presi- 
dent J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind. 

_ Mr. Stimson—Mr. President, that would be unjust and 
improper. The president-elect is from my State. I think I 
will withdraw my name. 

The President—Gentlemen, do you desire to 
Stimson to withdraw his name? 

[A number of members shouted ‘“No.’’] 

Mr. Goodlander—I second the nomination of Mr. Stimson, 
and if there are no further nominations I move that nomi- 
nations be closed and that the secretary be instructed to 
cast the ballot for Mr. J. V. Stimson for the office of second 
vice president of this association. 

{Motion seconded and unanimously carried. The secretary 
accordingly cast the ballot and Mr. Stimson was declared 
duly elected to the office of second vice president. } 

Mr. Goodlander—Mr. President, I desire to nominate J. M. 
Card, of Chattanooga, Tenn., for the office of third vice 
president for the ensuing terms. [The motion was seconded 
by J. O. Nessen.] 

Mr. Nessen—I move that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the vote for J. 
Card for the office of third vice president. 

{Motion unanimously carried, and the secretary accord- 
ingly cast the vote for Mr. Card for third vice president. 
The committee appointed to escort the president-elect to the 
platform then entered the hall with President Barnaby and 
conducted him to the president’s chair. ] 

Mr. Diggins—Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you for the 
manner in which you have accepted my rulings. Some of 
them, probably, have not been entirely correct, but they have 
been honest, and I intended to be fair and just toward every 
one. I want to thank you now for the support you have 
given me during this last year of my administration, and I 
especially thank those gentlemen who have been asociated 
with me on the board of directors and the other officers of 
the association, who have at all times been most courteous 
to me and have given me much valuable assistance, without 
which, I am sure, I would not have been able to accomplish 
much in the way of good results. Now, gentlemen, I have 
great pleasure in turning over the gavel to our new presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles H. Barnaby. [Applause.] There is not 
another man in this association I would rather welcome to 
the office of president of this association. Gentlemen, your 
president, Mr. Barnaby. [Applause.] 


Words of Appreciation. 


President Barnaby—-Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, this is, indeed, a 
great surprise. My limited vocabulary will not permit me 
to express my appreciation of the great honor, and it is a 
great honor to be made president of the greatest lumber 
organization in the world—especially coming, as it does, 
unsought. While I am long on hight I demonstrate the 
laws of average by being short in speech; also because I had 
a terrible stage fright at the tender age of 6 years when 
making my first speech in school.: I have never outgrown 
the effects of that experience, although nature has done her 
best to rectify the defect. You know my limitations, no 
doubt, better than I. ‘Therefore you will realize the great 
handicap with which I assume this office, following my good 
friend and our most capable president, Mr. Fred A. Diggins. 
I am placed very much in the same position as the son of an 
illustrious father: although he may be an average man, he 
suffers by comparison. 

While I believe your judgment has been poor in your 
selection of myself as president, I pledge you my best efforts. 
You know a brave man needs no weapons, but he may need 
bail. 

Probably I should speak briefly of my polivy during the 
ensuing year. This association was organized 15 years ago 
for one great purpose, and that, as you know, was to make 
rules for the inspection and measurement of hardwood lum- 

r. How well it has succeeded was told in that masterly 
address of the former president, Mr. Diggins, and the very 
able report of the secretary-treasurer, Frank F. Fish. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have a competent corps of 
inspectors located at all important manufacturing, distrib- 
uting and consuming markets who are successfully and satis- 
factorily administering the inspection service, there is and 
has been for several years a demand made on this associa- 
tion to consolidate with another hardwood association in 
the matter of inspection rules, whereby (so our advisors 


and carried, amid great 


-Nominations are in order for first vic 
I take great pleasure in nominating Orson 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the office of first vice 
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say) “we may have a universal set of hardwood inspection 
rules. 

Gentlemen, I take the stand that such a consolidation is 
unnecessary, as we already have, and have had for some 
time, universal rules for the inspection and measurement of 
hardwood lumber. 

selieving this, it will, therefore, be my policy to apply 
nyself to the duties of this office without any thought of 
compromise or getting together with any other body which 
attempts to make rules for the inspection and measurement 
ot hardwood lumber. { Applause. ] Again, gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Renewed applause. ] 


The new president then announced that one matter 
of unfinished business still remained—the report of 
the inspection rules committee on bridge plank; where- 
upon Chairman Pritchard submitted it. 

Mr. Lendrum—I 
President. 

{Motion seconded and carried 

President Barnaby—Now, gentlemen, a 
journ is in order. 

J. W. Dickson—I moyt 
journ sine die. 

Mr. Palmer—I second the 


move the adoption of the report, Mr. 


motion to 
that this convention do now 
motion 

convention 


The motion carried and the 


journed sine die. 


was 


Overweights in Freight Charges. 

In the course of the meeting the special committee on 
overweight charges reported as follows: 

Since the appointment of this committee at the meeting in 

emphis last year we have been in active correspondence 

the members on the subject of cars being 

shed and claims being filed on an estimated 

accumulated a considerable amount of infor- 

regarding the reweighing of cars, where they have 

been overweighed in the first place and even in some in 

stances the first weight confirmed by the second weighing ot 

car, where we know, beyond a question, that the lumber 

not possibly have weighed what the railroads’ scales 
showed. 

For illustration: We have one case supported by affidavits 
as t he dryness and manufacture of the lumber where the 
car sd the scale weights of 72,300 pounds and 72,400 
pounds and contained 14,131 feet of inch oak lumber, which 
could not possibly have weighed to exceed, on the basis of 
41%. pounds a foot, 63,590 pounds yr 56,524 pounds on the 
basis of 4 pounds, which is the estimated weight of dry inch 
oak adopted by the association. This is only an illustration 
of a great many other cases of a similar nature, but we 
think this will ice to show the importance of some equit- 
able basis for adjusting clai made on account of over- 

course, all errors of the railroad: company are 
to overweighing the cars, as we have had some 
underweights reported to us in order to prove the 
the railroads did not accurately weigh the cars 


t wit the numerous members, 
who took it up with us, and learning that the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association had in contemplation the filing of 
a petition before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 

e the weighing of lumber shipments and arriving 
equitable basis by wh cars incorrectly weighed 
adjusted, your comm deemed it to the best 
st of the association to ooperate with the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, as its traffic manager, 
> L. Ewing, had the matter well in hand and was thoroughly 
familiar with the situation, and w recommended to the 
executive board of the Natio Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion that it approve the action of tl Grand Rapids Lumber 
men’s Association filing tition and we became, 
through this, parties to the which has been filed by 
the Grar Rapids Lumberm s Association and on which 
there has already been a hearing in Chicago in order to take 
evidence on this subject t ich h i this associa 
tion was represented by ts retary F. F. Fish. There 
will be further hearings l Interstate Commerce 
Commission at numerous places to be designated later, in 
order to take additional evidence and before the matter will 
finally go to the commissioners for final decision 
{n addition to the indorsement of the action of the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Associat your committee also took 
up with a number of the other organizations the subject of a 
similar indorsement and cooperation in this suit and among 
which we secured the of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis and th rmen’'s <change of St. Louis. 
you are prob: r 1¢ stice grind 
and on this ce t will t ‘y for your 
nittee to ask yo as to the final outcome of 
subject referred to we feel that with the matter in 
the hands of the Association 
and with the her associations that are 
parties to the this through to a 
successful con equitable basis by 
their claims based 
recognized by the rail- 
L stands the Interstate 
will not permit the railroads to pay 
s based on estimated weights, hence it is necessary 
1 prepared to meet issue before the com- 
furnish the necessary evidence in support of our 
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FRED MOWBRAY, CINCINNATI. E. H. HAMAR, 


CHASSELL, MICH. @ E. M. 


STARK, ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD MEMBERS WHO TAKE AN ACTIVE PART IN ASSOCIATION WORK. 


We censider this a subject of very great importance to the 
lumber trade at large and we wish to urge our members 
to give whatever assistance they can at the hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, even to the extent of going 
to distant points to give evidence and attend hearings as 
the commission is influenced by the amount of interest shown, 
but where unable to attend it is encumbent on us all to 
furnish the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association with any 
information or evidence that will assist them in their fight. 

In closing we recommend that this association not only 
lend its moral but financial support as well, and same be 
referred to the executive committee for action. 

(Signed) JAMES E. STARK, 
L. L. SKILLMAN. 
D FF. CLARK. 


Chairman, 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


The concensus of those in attendance at the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation was that Chicago lumbermen had entertained 
them in that spirit which has made Chicago famous as a 
convention city. It is, therefore, fitting that a word of 
praise should be extended to the men who served on the 
entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, for it is to the untiring efforts of these 
gentlemen that the affair was such a suecessful one. 
The personnel of the entertainment committee is as fol- 
lows: Oliver O. Agler, chairman; G. B. Osgood, James 
S. Trainer, Theo. Fathauer, Ben Collins, jr., L. E. Rollo, 
H. D. Welch, Paul L. Schmechel and F. B. MeMullen, 
with F. L. Brown, president, and E. E. Hooper, secretary, 
ex officio members. 

LL. EK. Rollo was also chairman of the following com- 
mittee, which paid special attention to the visiting ladies: 
Mrs, O. O. Agler, Mrs. F. L. Brown, Miss M. Evelyn 
Cowper, Mrs. H. B. Darlington, Mrs. F. F. Fish, Mrs. 
H. R. Foster, Mrs. F. R. Gadd, Mrs. Geoge D. Griffith, 
Mrs. E, E. Hooper, Mrs. E. H. Klann, Mrs. George B. 
Osgood, Mrs. Paul lL. Schmechel and Mrs. H. D. Welch. 

Each played his or her part nobly, with the result 
that everybody who attended the different functions 
voted them individually and collectively the most en- 
joyable they had ever attended. Not satisfied with doing 
things allotted to them, one member of the committee, 
lL. K. Rollo, and John W. Hooper, son of Secretary 
Hooper, succeeded in inducing 24 members of the famous 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club to lend their presence at the 
banquet on Thursday evening, with the result that the 


good things of the banquet were seasoned with music of 
the kind that has earned for this organization a country- 
wide reputation. To give greater prestige to the affair, 
Harrison Wild, one of the great musical directors, wielded 
the baton. Everyone of the 581 banqueters applauded 
each number rendered. Not to appear selfish, the club 
visited the 110 ladies in the Venetian Room on the main 
floor where they were having a banquet all their own, 
and sang two or three numbers for them. 

On Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock 123 ladies covered 
the 42 miles of boulevards in automobiles, stopping at 
the South Shore Country Club en route, where they were 
tendered a reception and luncheon. In the evening about 
450 lumbermen were entertained by a smoker, Dutch 
luncheon and vaudeville show at the Sherman House, as 
reported below, and 170 ladies attended the performance 
of ‘*A Modern Eve’’ at the Garrick Theater. 


THE STAG FRIDAY NIGHT. 


In the entertainment of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association its host the Chicago Lumber 
men’s Association capped the climax with the stag at 
the Hotel Sherman, Friday night, June 7. If any- 
one douhts the statement and will closely examine 
the accompanying picture he will see the caps with 
which the climax was capped. Many of the visitors 
declared that it was the liveliest, most unique and 
enjoyable stag they had ever attended. 

Following the Friday afternoon session, which was 
of such intense interest that it continued until a late 
hour, the convention room was so speedily changed in 
appearance and arrangement that the alteration 
seemed almost magical. Long board tables free of 
tablecloths or other marks of civilization had been 
placed in the room. At one end a stage had been 
erected. Sawdust was sprinkled on the floor and 
the whole interior was that of a lumber camp. As 
the visitors arrived each was presented with a cap 
and working apron, and when nearly a thousand men 
so adorned were crowded into the room the place 
certainly had a gala night appearance. . 

The tables were found loaded with things to smoke 
and things to refresh the inner man. On the stage an 

(Continued on Page 70.) 


SMOKER AND VAUDEVILLE ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN AT HOTEL SHERMAN ON THE CLOSING NIGHT OF THE CONVENTION. 


by the Kaufman, Weimer & Fabry Co. 
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ARKANSAS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 





Rousing Conference at Little Rock—Prosperity and Progress Shown by Officers’ Reports—Addresses 


on Live Topics—Ringing Resolutions—The New Officers. 


LirrLe Rock, ARK., June 10.—With a much larger 


attendance than even the most ardent enthusiast of the 


association hoped for, the 
eighth annual convention of 
the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers opened here 
this morning. Fully 100 lum- 
bermen, representatives of the 
allied industries and others, 
were in the convention hall 
of the Hotel Marion when 
President L. R. Putman 
rapped for order. Nearly one- 


GCONVE oe 4 third of these were new mem- 
ADY. QABQ@ | bers of the association, and in 
ARKANSAS i the audience appeared the 

mantis cream of the retail lumber 

ASSOCIATION OF business of the State, the most 

on ies energetic ones being present. 
LUMBER President Putman did not 
DEALERS _ wait for formalities about get- 
LITTLE ROCK 





the convention to order 
promptly at 10 o’clock, the 
time set in the program, and 
thus established a convention 
record for Little Rock, which 
is in itself a convention city. 

Mayor Charles E. Taylor de- 
livered the address of welcome 
to the members of the asso- 
ciation, and the response was 
by Carl J. Baer, vice president 
| of the assodiation, and an 

; oe’ officer of the Southwestern 
Lumber Co., of Hope, though now industrial commissioner 
of the chamber of commerce in Little Rock, and the man 
who raised the $1,000,000 fund for the bringing of fac- 
tories to the City of Roses. 

Mayor Taylor welcomed the delegates cordially, com- 
mended the lumber industry as one of the most important 
in the State, spoke of its development and declared that 
the development of the State and of the retail lumber 
business were interdependent. Responding for the asso- 
ciation, Carl J. Baer thanked the mayor and spoke of 
the need of harmony and cooperation, concluding with— 


Between 60 and 70 per cent of the business done in 
Arkansas is by the sawmills and the industries allied with 
them. Seventy per cent of the people of the State are fed 
by them. Seventy per cent of the wealth is represented by 
them. Cotton is a large factor in the business of Arkan- 
sas, but it does not touch that of the lumber industry. 
We are the one big thing in the State, but we can not 
neglect the other businesses unless we would kill the goose 
that is laying the golden egg. We must pay some atten- 
tion to conservation. We must assemble our raw products 
at a central point like Little Rock and manufacture them 
there. We must, first, last and all the time, stand to- 
gether and work for the interest of the whole of Arkan- 
sas, for by making the State prosperous we will continue 
in our prosperity. 


The President’s Address. 


President L. R. Putman then delivered his annual 
address as follows: 


Time, like the up-to-date retail lumberman, progresses, 
and today finds us in session at our eighth annual conven- 
tion. Each succeeding year puts new phases on the 
retail lumber business as well as every other pursuit and 
it requires close study and application if we are to con- 
= = business along the lines of the most approved 
methods. 

I can not imagine a retail lumberman doing a more bene- 
ficial thing for himself and his business than his attending 
these annual convefitions. They were something more 
than selfish motives which prompted the formation of an 
organization of this kind and the calling of these conven- 
tions ¢ach year. A man shows a strong inclination to 
help his fellow man and advance the business he is in 
when he comes here and tells his fellow dealers, and right 
otten his competitors, how they can improve on their ways 
ef doing business. It is that same _ inclination that 
prompted Franklin, Marconi, Edison and others, who have 
done so much for the present and future generations. 
\Vith all of the modern inventions and improvements you 
will find some people digging along with the same old 
ideas and methods that their fathers used. Just so it is 
with a great many retail lumbermen. They imagine that 
they are very busy and can’t afford to lose the time neces- 
sary to attend these conventions. Some of them imagine 
‘he money spent in coming here would be wasted, while 
he egotism of others leads them to believe there will be 
no one here quite so well posted on the business as they 
ire any way. For these reasons you will find dealers at 
home today using methods in their business which they 
should have changed years ago and which waste enough 
money for them every year to pay their expenses to a 
{ozen conventions like this. 2 
_ We were somewhat handicapped at the beginning of 
ast year by having to make two changes in our secretary, 
after having had Mr. Rieff so many years. Our new sec- 
retary, Mr. Webster, was not familiar with the lumber 
husiness nor association work, but since he has learned 
our objects and methods he has shown wonderful effort 
and ability and I am very positive that he has worked 
ip more interest among the members than we have had 
since our organization. I look for the next year to be the 
most prosperous this association has ever had. 

The condition of the country in general has been any- 
thing but flattering. We have had strikes, wrecks and 
floods in greater number than ever before. For some un- 
known reason we look upon a presidential election year 
as a poor business year and, by so doing, we naturally 
make it a poor one. Our State has been damaged many 
millions of dollars during the last few weeks by floods, 
and in some cases lives were lost. 


State Roads and Banks. 


As a whole Arkansas should be and is ina most pros- 
perous condition. Our railroads and other large institu- 
tions have assisted us in getting the truth to the outside 
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world regarding our natural resources, and this has 
brought us a great many citizens from our neighboring 
States. New commercial organizations have been formed 
to work up these resources, and this has given employ- 
ment to our people. Our good roads movement is going 
to bring results, and the members of this association 
should never lose an opportunity to boost for good roads. 
Nothing else in the world will increase the value of our 
lands like good roads, and good roads are always followed 
by good schools, good houses, good barns and better im- 
provements of every kind. Our present laws pertaining to 
the building and maintaining of roads are a joke, and it is 
just as much the duty of us lumbermen as any one else to 
see that we get better laws. I have never yet heard of a 
better method for raising money with which to build roads 
and streets than the issuing of bonds, but under our pres- 
ent constitution this is impossible. For this and a great 
many other reasons we are very much in need of a new 
constitution, and we should not delay longer in having one. 
I believe Arkansas is the only southern State which has 
not adopted a recent constitution which will meet present 
demands. 

My observations lead me to believe that the banks 
through this section of the country are not keeping pace 
with conditions. Their earnings are out of proportion to 
those of other commercial enterprises. I believe that if 
cheaper money could be had our home enterprises would 
be brought up to a much more flourishing condition and 
that in the long run our bank earnings would show up just 
as well as under present conditions. It has now become 
necessary with most larger concerns to do a large volume 
of business in order to show satisfactory results. You 
have no doubt noticed, however, that the interest rates 
charged by the banks have changed very little during 
the last 25 years. 

When we set ourselves up in competition with large 
eastern concerns like mail order houses, line yards, etc., 
we start in with the tremendous handicap of paying nearly 
double the amount of interest for our borrowed money 
that the eastern concerns pay for theirs. Some of these 
same bankers send their money away for goods because 
they say they can save money on the purchase price. You 
have no doubt noticed lately that the mail order houses 
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are selling lumber for building houses and then lending 
the owner money with which to pay for the lumber. It is 
said that he can buy the lumber cheaper and borrow the 
money cheaper than he can get iti at home. 

The cost of doing business increases every year and 
unless the interest rate decreases or the volume of busi- 
ness increases the finish of the local merchant can readily 
be seen in the not very distant future. Those of you who 
were in the lumber business 10 or 15 years ago know 
that it requires from two to three times as much money 
to carry a stock. as it did then. 


Business Cost and Retailers’ Needs. 


It requires a much greater effort to do business now 
than it ever did. We must push our business or our busi- 
ness will push us. If we are to keep the trade at home 
we must advertise and let the pevple know that their 
trade can be taken care of at home. I am a very strong 
believer in judicious advertising, but I also believe that 
aman should advertise honestly and make good on what 
he advertises. I believe that we should have a pure ad- 
vertising law just the same as our pure food law and when 
a man advertises a certain thing make him deliver the 
goods or quit. * 

Not only must the retailer put forth greater effort to 
handle his business but he must put forth intelligent effort. 
He must use judgment in buying his stock, in taking care 
of it, in figuring his costs, in advertising his goods for 
sale and in making the sale when he has a customer. He 
must study the wants of his particular locality and he 
must carry 2 stock that will meet his demands. Sales- 
manship is becoming more and more to be recognized as a 
high art and worthy of careful study. The time was when 
a man bought goods two or three times a year and after 
putting them on his shelves simply waited for his custom- 
ers to come and get them. That time is past and it is 
becoming a question as to whether or not “goods well 
bought are half sold.’’ The retail lumber dealer is con- 
tinually adding new lines to his stock, so that now he has 
practically everything required in building. He no doubt 
carries paint, screens and silo stock, and if so there are 
certain seasons when he must sell these goods. If he does 
not advertise he will find that the fellow who does will 
get his trade and the length of time he carries his sea- 
sonable goods will absorb the profit. 


Catalog Houses and Parcels Post. 


Our old friends the mail order houses are still with us 
and seem to be increasing in number and activity. Through 


. 


their judicious advertising and liberal spending of money 
they- have the newspapers and magazines espousing their 
good qualities and overlooking their bad ones. Because 
of the indifference of the retailers the general public hears 
only one side of the fight and those who do not investigate 
imagine the local dealers. are getting enormous profits. 
While we have sat around and talked considerably among 
ourselves about the many objections to parcels post laws 
the mail order houses have quietly spent their money 
“where it would do the most good,” and it looks very 
much like we are soon to have parcels post delivery, al- 
though it had never been pointed out just who will be 
benefited except the dealers who are selling goods at a 
long distance. The mail order houses have used the farm 
journals and other publications that cater to their busi- 
ness in enlisting the farmers to help them out. The farm- 
ers in some localities, hearing only one side of the case, 
have become interested in having parcels post and have 
written their congressmen to vote for it. The dealers 
have never taken the trouble to counteract the damage 
done by these misstatements and consequently may ex- 
pect to suffer for their neglect. I am told that form let- 
vers have been sent out to the mailing lists of some of the 
catalog houses and a certain date has been set for them 
to be filled out or copied and sent in. This would cause 
the congressmen to receive a large number of letters in 
favor of parcels post, all within three or four days, and 
would naturally make a stronger impression upon him. 

You no doubt know that our fellow lumberman, Mr. J. R. 
Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., is secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Dealers of the United States. 
I heard Mr. Moorehead tell of his experience before the 
committee on post roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and he said they told him he was the first 
retail dealer who had ever appeared before them. He 
also stated that these august gentlemen were so well 
pleased with their own opinions that the facts he gave 
them seemed to make very little impression upon them, 
and that he fully believed they would recommend a par- 
cels post law regardless of what the people of the country 
wanted. It has been wisely suggested that the Govern- 
ment has authority to govern express rates and that the 
express companies are already in the business and could 
handle small packages to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Trade Ethics. 


During the vear just past I have heard very few com- 
plaints of legitimate wholesalers and manufacturers ship- 
ping to the customers of the Arkansas dealers, and I be 
lieve the custom has about become extinct. Where the 
dealers are properly organized and information is freely 
exchanged among the members the wholesaler soon finds 
that he must confine his business either to the dealers or 
the consumers and can not hope to sell both. For those 
who have tried both the retailer seems to be the most 
profitable and satisfactory customer. Right here is where 
the Government is trying to make its main point against 
the secretaries of the different lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions. The Government officials in trying to make reputa- 
tions for themselves, as country savers, are claiming that 
the dealers should not be informed as to who of the whole- 
salers are not playing fair with them. Or, in other words. 
we must not know who our friends are. It seems that 
the Government officials would have the commercial agen- 
cies look into the affairs of the retailers and report to the 
wholesaler wno of them are able to pay for goods they buy 
and whether or not they pay promptly, etc., or, in other 
words, furnish all of the information desired with refer- 
ence to any retailer, but when the retailer attempts to 
get or give information relative to the fairness of a whole- 
saler then it immediately becomes a conspiracy. No fair- 
minded judge will ever take this view, and our high browed 
Government sleuths will have to bring other charges ever 
to convict the fourteen secretaries now under indictment. 

The defense of these men concerns not only the lumber 
dealers but every retail dealer in the country and I cer- 
tainly hope every member of this association gives all of 
the assistance possible, both morally and financially. 


The Parent Organization. 


Some of our members do not seem to realize the value of 
our affiliation with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and have failed to join it, while others have joined 
and gotten behind with their dues. To my mind our great 
est good can come through that association and I am abso 
lutely at a loss to understand why any dealer should hesi 
tate one minute in taking out a membership and keeping 
his dues paid well in advance. Some people make it a rule 
to ride along on the efforts of others, but they are not the 
broad minded, successful merchants of today. If you will 
go to the annual convention in Kansas City, each January, 
where 1,000 to 1,500 retail lumber dealers get together for 
two or three days, you will meet the most wideawake, pro 
gressive, up-to-date and successful business men of this 
southwestern country. You will meet a whole souled lot of 
fellows who are breaking their necks to get new ideas. They 
are posting themselves on new materials, new equipment and 
the cheapest and best ways for doing business. rhe big 
convention hall is absolutely filled with everything known to 
the retail lumber business from the red cedar shingles and 
prepared roofing down to the No. 3 boards and 8x10 win 
dows, with automobile, lumber wagons and carpenter aprons 
thrown in. They listen to talks and papers by the greatest 
experts in the country on subjects that every retailer here 
contends with every day. ‘They meet and become personally 
acquainted with the wholesalers and manufacturers Trom 
whom they buy goods, talk over any differences they may 
have had during the past year, get in touch with market 
conditions and, if they think it advisable, make purchases 
and contracts for the coming year. They are taken ou auto 
mobile drives over the city, attend two or three of the best 
shows on the road and all they are out is the $5 yearly 
dues, reduced railroad fare and any priced hotel bill they 
are minded to pay. 

Home Loyalty. 


As I said awhile ago, I am certainly glad to see our 
secretary get a renewed interest worked up among our mem 
bers and the dealers generally throughout *Arkansas, and 
1 believe that by the time of our next annual convention 
we will have a much larger membership than we have ever 
had and a better organized, closer working body. As is gen 
erally the case all over the country, the dealers in the 
larger towns and cities are slow about joining the associa 
tion. We find, however, that these dealers are waking up 
to the fact that they need protection as well as the small 
country dealers and are joining the association. here is 
a stronger get-together feeling among retailers throughout 
the land and every community is trying to keep the business 
at home. I hope every one of our members is a home 
booster, and that he uses every possible effort toward getting 
better schools, better roads and cleaner politics. There is 
a great deal more in life than making and saving money 
and it is up to us to get all we can out of it. ; 

Our cities, towns and communities are not built up by 
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the cold blooded, grasping individuals who pile up fortunes 
for their degenerated offspring to fight over, but rather by 
the broadminded, progressive citizens who work and live 
well and are willing to see their neighbors prosper. The 
man who makes the greatest success in life is the man who 
cultivates his desire for honest dealings, happiness and 
contentment, and is willing to work for sufficient means to 


gratify these ends. I believe our association work tends 
to help us be successful and for that reason I fail to see 
why every retail dealer should not be a live member. _ 

I take this opportunity to thank you for the many favors 
you have shown me and hope you will depend upon me 
for any assistance that I may be able to render the asso- 
ciation or its members in the future. 

The report of H. F. Rieff, treasurer, covering the 
period November 1, 1911, to June 10, 1912, showed in 
detail assets of $362.25 and expenditures of $334.85, 
leaving a balance on hand of $27.60, with outstanding 
accounts of $125. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


The seventh annual convention of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers was held in the Marion Hotel, of 
Little Rock, on June 26 and 27, with about 50 members in 
attendance. There were also present a number of lumbermen 
without the State, the manufacturers and wholesale dealers, 
lumber and trade journals and local newspapers being well 

presented. 
an entertaining and profitable program, which had been 
prepared by L. R. Putman, president, and H. F. Rieff, sec- 
retary and treasurer, was carried out. Able addresses were 
delivered, and many subjects of interest were discussed by 
the members. ; F ; ‘ 

In spite of his protest against again accepting the office, 
L. R. Putman was reelected president of the association, it 
being the unanimous opinion of those present that he was 
the man for the place. f 

H. F. Rieff, on account of lack of time to devote to the 
work, refused to serve another term as secretary, and that 
position was tendered to and accepted by Walter L. Harlan, 
the then secretary of the Arkansas Association of Retail 
Hardware Dealers. Mr. Rieff, however, upon being elected, 
accepted the office of treasurer of the association. 

The members of the board of directors, as elected at the 
convention, are as follows: W. T. Mosley, Morrilton; R. F. 
Milwee, Clarendon: J. E. Harris, Wynne; H. F. Rieff, Little 
Rock; E. C. Nowlin, Little Rock; H. Galloway, England: 
J. G. Kirkpatrick, Dermott; J. I. Porter, Stuttgart; G. F. 
Blanchard, Lincoln. ‘ 

Mr. Harlan served in the capacity of secretary of the asso- 
ciation until October of last year, at which time he resigned 
to accept a flattering offer from the International Harvester 
Co. His resignation being accepted, the board of directors 
selected as his successor the present secretary, who began his 
duties as such on November 1, 1911. 

Strength Numerically. 

During the last seven months the association has made 
considerable progress toward building up a strong organiza- 
tion in the State. The association has at present 58 mem- 
bers in good standing, while there are a number of other 
dealers in the State who have formerly been connected with 
the organization whose dues have become delinquent and for 
that reason are not reported as members. Several of these, 
we feel sure, will in a short time get back into line. Thirteen 
new members have been added to the roll since last November. 
Numerically this is not such a large increase, yet if we figure 
it upon a percentage basis we find a creditable growth, and 
it is our hope that by such a gradual and steady increase 
we may be able to make the membership represent a much 
greater percentage of those eligible for membership in the 
State. It will take time and systematic work on the part 
of the secretary and the individual members to build up our 
organization. The dealers outside the association have to be 
shown the advantage to them and the lumber trade in such 
an organization. Often personal work on the part of thé 
members is most effective in this, and the secretary hopes 
that each member will make it his business to see personally 
and talk to his neighbors engaged in the retailing of lumber 
in this regard. 

The Secretary’s Work. 

Pursuing this idea, the secretary has been making an 
especial effort to get in touch with all the retail dealers in 
the State. In order to get complete information as to who 
the eligible concerns are, the secretary has sent out letters 
to all the Arkansas dealers, whose names he could secure, 
whether members of the association or not, enclosing a list 
of the dealers, with a request that it be corrected, revised 
and added to by each dealer receiving the letter. In this 
way, though our files are yet incomplete, we now have a list 
of some 300 dealers in the State to whom we sent literature, 
letters and other matter calculated to get these men inter- 
ested in the association and its work. About 2,500 letters 
have gone out from the secretary’s office since November 
last, and it is hoped that by persistent effort we may suc- 
ceed in lining up a good percentage of the State’s dealers, 
and that in due course of time we shall have built up a 
good strong organization in the State, such as Arkansas 
with its vast lumber business should have. 

In this connection the secretary wishes to thank the mem- 
bers and other lumbermen present for their courtesy in 
answering his letter and inquiries with promptness. This 
consideration on the part of the members enables the sec- 
retary to secure information promptly for a member, or for 
the secretary’s office, and it is only with the cooperation on 
your part that that secretary shall ever be of any material 
service to the association and the individual members. 

Available Information of Value. 

The secretary has installed in his office a card index sys- 
tem by which he keeps his record for membership and dealers 
eligible for membership up-to-date. He also has a file of 
some 150 wholesale dealers and manufacturers from whom 
members of the association buy. This last list includes 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in lumber, shingles and 
finished products, sawmills, machinery and roofing houses, 
oil, tile, brick, sand and other material concerns. 

It has been the secretary's idea to get in the files of his 
office all the information possible, so that he might be of 
service to the members in furnishing*them the same. By 
keeping in close touch with all the lumbermen of the State 
the secretary should be able often to secure information with 
little effort that the individual member would experience 
some difficulty in locating. 

As an initial step toward getting the Arkansas association 
generally before the dealers of the State, so that they may 
see that it is actually in existence and is an organized body. 
the secretary has, with the kind assistance of the president 
and treasurer and the members of the board of directors, 
gotten out an official book and roster of the association. 
These you all now have in your possessioin. In this little 
vest pocket volume, bound in leather, as you will see, there 
are the names and the address of the officers, board of 
directors and individual members of the association in good 
standing. Our program for this meeting is also detailed on 
its pages, and on its back you will find a short history of 
the association. For this you are indebted to our very 
efficient president, Mr. Putman. You will find the same of 
interest to read. and it will give you a clear idea of the 
obstacles that have confronted Brother Putman and the 
other charter members in their struggle for the life of our 
organization. 

We are under many obligations to our friends, the adver- 
tisers in this book, for their substantial aid in defraying the 
expense of getting out this book. Their subscriptions were 
generous and freely given, and the secretary hopes that all 
members of the association will take note of these concerns 
who have thus shown themselves to be our friends. In this 
connection I wish to thank, both personally and officially. 
Mr. C. M. Lemon, of the Southern Sand & Material Co., of 
Little Rock, for the beautiful badges which he has very 
kindly furnished for the members of the association. 


Plans and Prospects. 

The past year, taken as a whole, in spite of the un- 
fortunate changes in the secretary’s office, has, as we have 
before indicated, been very successful and considerable 
progress has been made. At the beginning of this year we 
were confronted with considerable uneasiness among the 
dealers in the State over the proceedings taken by the Gov- 
ernment against association secretaries, but the groundless- 
ness of these charges is now becoming known, and this 
obstacle should no longer prove such a great hindrance to our 
growth. 

There are over 300 dealers in Arkansas eligible to member- 
ship in this association and the Southwestern, and we 
should at this meeting formulate some plans by which we 
can systematically work toward getting a large number of 
them into the association. There is no reason why we 
should not have a strong organization in Arkansas. The 
retailers are doing a legitimate business and are important 
factors in their respective communities and the State. They 
are essential to the general welfare, and there is no good 
cause, legal or otherwise, why they should not be organized 
into one body, for legitimate business purposes, to procure 
for themselves such information in regard to their business 
as they desire and employ someone to collect the same and 
disseminate it among them. 


Pioneer Conditions and Their Lessons. 


President Putnam introduced A. F. Parkinson, of 
Wagoner, Okla., president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who addressed the convention in part 
as follows: 


In compliance with the opinion held by the majority of 
Oklahomans, I imagine that Oklahoma is the young giant 
of the West, and that all the push and vim are centered 
there, and each man in my State feels that the center of 
it all is in the locality in which he lives. My trip here has 
convinced me that I have been laboring under a delusion, 
for I find the people of Arkansas as progressive as those 
of our State, and it is a pleasure to meet the pushing 
retail merchants that are here today. 

I had my first experience in the lumber business about 
20 years ago. Wagoner, where I have a place of business, 
was at that time located near the large mills at Van Buren, 
and at Muskogee, only a short distance away, was one of 
the pioneer dealers of the old Indian Territory. This man 
sold to all sections of the Indian Territory, and every- 
thing from hardwood through hardware. This man felt 
that when another town was started in the Indian Terri- 
tory and a new man came in and asked for a part of the 
business he was an usurper. We had absolutely no pro- 
tection against such men except by our own efforts. 

I started into the lumber business without any knowl- 
edge of it. I could not tell how many feet there was in 
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a 2x4x10 without figuring it out, and then I often made a 
mistake. In the face of these facts I started into business. 
The first three or four months it was light in trade, but 
I did not get discouraged, for I had great faith in the 
future of the town and country. My slogan was to give 
the customer the very best deal he had coming to him, 
and I can say that since I adopted this and have adhered 
closely to it no deal has gotten away from me when I 
knew of it in time to figure upon it, and I have never lost 
any money at it. 

There is more scare than anything else in this shipping 
in by outside concerns to your town. If you get the con- 
fidence of your home people they are not going on the out- 
side to buy. They know you are giving them as good a 
deal as is possible, and they can not make money by going 
to the outside mill. 

It is as essential for a lumberman to bea merchant as it 
is a man in any line of business. We do not use enough 
printer’s ink. Let the people of your vicinity know what 
you nave to sell, what kind of a stock you have, and then 
meet outside competition. 

When I started in the lumber business Wagoner was a 
small town of about 500 people. There was no demand 
but for small bills. The people were not building per- 
manently. Why, I sold a man a bill the other day and 
there were 14 porch columns on it. I thought then what 
a difference the 20 years had made, for I charged the 
man—and [I had to to make a profit—as much for these 
14 columns as the average man put into a house in that 
country 20 years before. 

I was in business for 10 years before we had anything 
like an association to assist in our work. We persuaded 
the old association which finally became the Southwestern 
to take us in. We lost no time in embracing the oppor- 
tunity and have never since regretted it. It is only advan- 
tageous for every retailer to belong to an association if 
he gets nothing more,than coming to the convention and 
getting the ideas of the bright men assembled here today. 
Let him come and get the ideas and experiences of the 
leading lumbermen of his community, for it is always in a 
gathering of this kind that they are found. None are too 
bright to learn, and it would be a dull man indeed who 
would not learn something from the talks which will be 
heard here. The reason the lumbermen are so successful is 
that they are broadminded enough to mingle with each 
other, swap experiences and let each other profit by avoid- 
ing the mistakes of another. Take a community that ha 
a live lumberman and there you have a man who is 
looked up to, and he is a leader. I am proud to be affil- 
iated with an organization of that sort, and I hope all 
dealers will become leaders of the Arkansas association, 
or, if not, will see their way clear to join the Southwestern. 

We need moral support as well as financial. We are not 
lawbreakers and want to show the world we are not. 
Every man should get out and let the world know that 
each member of the association stands on his own re- 


sources; that we come together only to talk mutual busi- 
ness and not for unlawful purposes. 

An address delivered by J. A. Joseph conveyed much 
good advice along lines made familiar for many years 
by Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and by 
the Community Builder department of this paper. It was 
heard with interest and was especially commended by 
President Putnam. 

The convention then adjourned for luncheon, as the 
room had to be cleared and the tables spread there, 
there being so many other conventions in progress in the 
hotel that other dining rooms were already spoken for. 


MONDAY LUNCHEON. : 


The luncheon given at the Hotel Marion at noon was 
attended by all the lumbermen and their guests. A 
liberal supply of refreshments put the banqueters in the 
best of humor for the good-natured jibes that passed 
back and forth among retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

President L. R. Putnam acted as toastmaster, and Carl 
J. Baer, the ‘‘million dollar booster of Little Rock,’’ 
was the first speaker called upon. He assured the mem- 
bers that he and the mayor had fixed the police in readi- 
ness for the concatenation Tuesday evening. ‘‘ Nothing 
is ever done right,’’ said he, ‘‘until the lumbermen come 
along. All that’s the matter with us is that we don’t 
get together often enough. The get-together spirit is 
all that will ever win out in Arkansas or anywhere else. 
If we get together we will demonstrate that we have 
the greatest State in the Union in undeveloped resources, 
70 per cent of which is in its timber. Don’t worry 
about our timber all being gone; we will be doing a big 
lumber business in Arkansas 50 years from today. The 
retailers and wholesalers shouldn’t worry—their profits 
are getting back to where they were in 1906, and if they 
don’t like it all they have to do is to get into the manu- 
facturing class.’’ 

Other speakers and story tellers who maintained the 
good feeling at a high ebb were Jules T. Borreson, of 
the Short Leaf Lumber Co., Pine Bluff; J. C. McGrath, 
of Little Rock; A. L. Ferguson, of Fort Smith; Clarence 
Fouke, of Texarkana; Captain Blanchard, of Lincoln, 
and H. F. Rieff, of Little Rock. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After luncheon the lumbermen were photographed and 
returned to the grind of the program. President Putnam 
introduced little Edith Fay Hopkins, the 6-year-old 
daughter of Clarence E. Hopkins, of the Cotter Lumber 
Co., Cotter, who recited a poem written by her father, 
and was rewarded with hearty applause. 

Effort had been made to get Attorney General Hal L. 
Norwood to speak on the subject of the legal status of 
the lumber association, but he sidestepped by pleading 
other business. The program makers then turned to 
Congressman Joe T. Robinson, who will be the next 
governor of Arkansas, having been chosen as the Demo- 
cratic nominee, but he pleaded business in Washington, 
and J. A. Tellier, a local attorney and former special 
agent of the Government, who has given much attention 
to land matters in his official capacity and is familiar 
with lumber interests in all sections of Arkansas, was 
then appealed to, and he complied with the request of the 
committee. His address in part is as follows: 


The Legal Status of a Lumbermen’s Association. 


I have been asked to speak to you gentlemen briefly on 
the legal status of a lumbermen’s association. 

You are not interested in a purely academic legal dis- 
cussion of the nature of your organization, which doubtless 
in point of law is a voluntary association, but rather in a 
particular phase of this topic; namely, the rights and lia- 
bilities of your association as now organized in respect to: 

(a) The Act of Congress of July 2, 1891, known as the 
Sherman Act. 

(b) The Act of the Arkansas legislature of January 23, 
1905, known as the antitrust law. 

(Extemporaneous application of the Sherman Act to [1] 
Arkansas association, [2] Southwestern association [3] Lum- 
bermen's Secretaries’ Bureau of Information.) 

From such information as I have been able to gather I 
take it that the various State lumbermen’s associations 
throughout the country are organized substantially along 
the same lines as the Arkansas association, and that the 
different groups of States are a Similarly to the 
Southwestern association, of which Arkansas is a member. 


The speaker recited the ‘‘declaration of purpose’’ 
of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, and 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
quoted from the articles of association of the latter 
body, and continued: 


It goes without saying that any agreement among the 
lumber dealers, either in or our of your association, doing 
an interstate business, which has as its purpose, or the 
direct result of which is, to stifle competition, limit the 
production or output of lumber, regulate prices, or pool 
profits, is prohibited by this Act. And the test of the agree- 
ment is not the intent but the effect of such agreement, as 
was said in a leading case, Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. the 
United States, 175, U. S. 211. The legitimate purpose of a 
retail lumberman’s association is to enable the retail lum- 
berman to stay in business, and in order to do this he 
must make a reasonable profit over and above his fixed or 
overhead expenses. Since the retail lumberman occupies a 
necessary economic position in the industrial world there 
must be legitimate means at his disposal to maintain him- 
self, consistent with the rights of all others in the economic 
make up of the industrial world. 


Legitimate Retailing. 


In view of the indictment of the lumbermen’s association 
secretaries, lumbermen are asking what are the legitimate 
means open to the association to protect themselves against 
what appears to be unreasonable, and what would doubtless 
prove spasmodic competition from the manufacturer and 
wholesale man in the lumber business. Where is the line 
of demarcation between legitimate industrial warfare and 
criminal responsibility under the Sherman Act? When 
does the pig become a hog? 

(The means used will be scanned by the jury, and deter- 
mined as a question of fact. whether in effect they produce a 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States. 
If the effect is merely incidental, and not direct, still the 
means employed would not be illegal.) 

In Anderson vy. United States, 171 U. S. 604, the court 
said : 

In order to come within the provisions of the statute the 
direct effect of an agreement or combination must be in re- 
straint of that trade or commerce which is among the sev- 
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i] States or With foreign nations. Where the subject mat- 
of the agreement does not directly relate to and act upon 
embrace interstate commerce, and where the undisputed 
ts clearly show that the purpose of the agreement was 
io regulate, obstruct or restrain that commerce, but that 

was entered into with the object of properly and fairly 

eculating the transactions of the ‘business in which the 
irties to the agreement were engaged, such agreement will 
be upheld as not within the statute where it can be seen that 
1 character and terms of the agreement are well calcu- 
ited to attain the purpose for which it was formed, and 
jere the effect of its formation and enforcement upon in- 
state trade or commerce is, in any event, but indirect and 
idental, and not its purpose or object. 
The next question is, What are the rights of your asso- 
iition within the State of Arkansas’ And we. will assume 
hat the transactions in mind have nothing to do with the 
interstate business, 






The speaker quoted the Act of January 23, 1905, of 
the Arkansas general assembly yelative to combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, and continued: 

the Act prohibits any association of persons from making 

uy agreement, or entering into any combination, to regu- 
ate or fix the price of any article of manufacture, ete. It 
is well settled that combination or conspiracies in_ restraint 

trade are unlawful and actionable at common law. But 
it is not admitted that an intelligent understanding of one’s 
self interest, which by education becomes universal among 
a class of business men, and like action followed by all con- 
corned is a combination o conspiracy. 

An example of this is that the retailers simply do not 
buy from the manufacturers who sell to the trade. Your 
organization is your school by which the retailers become 
ddacated and you violate no law when you act of your own 
accord, without an understanding, upon this information 
which you have in this manner gained. 








Legal Precedents. 

As said in Cleveland v. Anderson, 66 Nebraska 252: 

While persons have a right to withdraw trade from whom 
and as they please, they have no right to write in an agree- 
ment in restraint of competition, and when they go beyond 
mere withdrawal of business and employ coercion or intimi- 
dation to prevent free dealing a different question is pre- 
sented. 

In the case of the Fort Smith Light & Traction Co. v. 
Kelley, 94 Arkansas 476, Associate Justice Wood of the Ar- 
kansas supreme court stated the object of our antitrust 
law : 





The antitrust law of 1905 was to prevent a combination 
among producing competitors to fix the prices to the detri- 
ment of competition. 

The Arkansas court cites the following paragraph from a 
Massachusetts decision : 

Every man has a right to determine what branch of busi- 
ness he will pursue, and to make his own contract with 
om he pleases and on the best terms he can. He may 
» from one occupation to another, and pursue as many 
different occupations as he pleases, and competition in busi- 
ness is lawful. He may refuse to deal with any man or 
class of men. And it is not a crime for any number of per- 
sons With a lawful object in view to associate themselves to- 
gether and agree that they will not work for or deal with a 
certain man or class of men, or Work under a certain price 
or with certain conditions. 

The following citation is made from a Rhode Island de- 
cision : 

It was perfectly competent for the members of the asso- 
ciation, in the legitimate exercise of their own business, to 
bestow their patronage on whomsoever they choose and to 
annex any conditions to the bestowal which they saw fit. 

And further : 


What a person may lawfully do a number of persons may 
unite with him in doing, without rendering themselves liable 
» the charge of conspiracy, provided the means employed 
be not unlawful. 









This address was especially well received. It showed 
that the attorney had gone closely into the matter. Said 
President Putman: 

We are indeed greatly indebted to Mr. Tellier for pointing 
out to us the law in this matter, and telling us what we 
cannot legally do, for there is no one in this association 
who wants to violate the law: we do not have to. 

We are interested in the indictments because they have 
heen returned against the secretaries—not ours—but we are 
as interested in them as though they were. We must back 
them up. 

There are dozens of conventions which are held annually 
in Little Rock where the secretaries or other officials have 
hot been molested because the Government simply has not 
gotten to them. <An indictment, though, is not guilt, because 
unyone ean secure an indictment upon the presentation of 

little so-called evidence. They must have real evidence, 
though, to eonvict. Our secretaries have not violated any 
law and it must be our duty, our pleasure, to back them up. 

The Country’s Finances. 


Col. F. B. T. Hollenberg, a piano dealer of Little Rock, 
hut who has a national reputation as a speechmaker, 
uext spoke to the convention on ‘‘Our Monetary System 
and How to Prevent Panies.’’ This address was along 
the lines suggested by the National Citizens’ League. 
Col. Hollenberg reviewed the system of banking in the 
past and the way it would have to be conducted in the 
future to prevent panies. 

lhe speaker stated that a campaign of education was 
being condueted by this organization and asked the sup- 
port of the lumbermen and all other conventions, which 
ive vitally interested in the money question. He stated 
that the National Citizens’ League undertook to have a 
iitional reserve association which would lend money on 
yersonal and business notes, and stop the practice of 
uding upon stocks and bonds, which so widens the scope 
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for Wall Street speculation. He stated that the rate of 
interest may be higher on personal notes, but this would 
only tend to their retirement at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

At the conclusion of his address Col. Hollenberg asked 
the convention to indorse the work of the National 
Citizens’ League in the following resolution: 

Whereas, The National Citizens’ League is at a zealous 
work to bring currency reform and sound money prominently 
before the people and is carrying on a campaign of educa- 
tion for that purpose; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby indorse the work and purpose of 
the National Citizens’ League. 

Colonel Hollenberg stated that this question is of vital 
interest to every man who makes a dollar or spends a 
dollar. He also asked for a resolution urging the mem- 
bers of the association to become members of the league. 


Convention Committees. 
President Putman then announced the committees to 
serve during the convention. They were as follows: 
Auditing—C. N, Houck, A. A, Halter, G. R. Kirkpatrick. 
Resolutions—C. E. Hopkins, G. F. Blanchard, Dean R. 
Morley. 


Nominations—U. T. Mosley, J. I. Porter, J. P. Wright. 


Exploiting the State. 

George R. Brown, secretary of the Little Rock Board 
of Trade, also secretary of the Arkansas Good Roads 
Association and the Arkansas Advance League, was in- 
troduced to the convention. He explained that it had 
been decided to call a mass meeting of those interested 
in the Arkansas Advance League for July 8 and asked 
the lumbermen to indorse the idea and appoint 50 dele- 
gates with instructions to attend. 

The speaker stated that the Arkansas Real Estate 
Dealers’ Association, the Arkansas Press Association, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Arkansas Association of Bankers 
and four or five other large and influential bodies of the 
State had indorsed the plan. He stated that the object 
of this organization is to work with the legislative bodies 
of the State for more liberal legislation in regard to 
capital and thus invite it into the State. He said that 
railroads, tap lines and all things in which capital is 
interested will be looked after by this organization. He 
urged the cooperation of the lumbermen. 

In concluding, in behalf of the city of Little Rock, 
Mr. Brown asked the association to meet again in Little 
Rock next year. He said that it would be impossible for 
him to be present on the following day to present the 
invitation at the time the one from Marianna went in, 
but he promised elaborate entertainment for the conven- 
tion every time it visits Little Rock. 

Precedents to Success. 

Assistant Secretary Detherage, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was asked to start the dis- 
cussion on the mail order houses. He told of some of 
his travels and the way he had seen lumber graded by 
the mail order houses, but stated that he had seen none 
of them that were howling successes, and most of them 
lost heavily. He spoke of the advancement in all lines 
of commerce, and wound up with the giving of the six 
requisites of a successful business, which are as follows: 

1—Personality, under which comes the securing of 
business through personal influence and broadminded- 
ness. ; 

2—The quality in the different grades to meet the 
customers’ preference. He also spoke here of the value 
of sidelines which are tradewinners. 

3—Price—the ability to buy right and sell right in a 
keenly competitive market. 

4—Location—the value of having the yards located in 
the growing part of the city, thus preventing long and ex- 
pensive hauls. He spoke of the number of yards which 
are located where they can get cheap rents, which lose 
much more than the difference in rents annually through 
long hauls. 

5—Credits. 

6—Using up-to-date methods and being able to gain a 
knowledge of cost. 

The Mail Order House. 

Here President Putman called for general remarks 
upon the mail order houses, and R. H. Brooks, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the first to respond. He 
spoke of the proposition made by the large mail order 
houses to the Government, by which they would spend 
$1,000,000 annually if the Government would spend 
$2,000,000 in addition, making an amount sufficient to 
employ 1,000 special farm demonstrators at a salary of 
$3,000 each annually. He stated that these farm demon- 
strators would then be acting in the dual capacity of 
Government and mail order house employees. This would 
place a representative for the mail order houses sleeping 
under every farm roof in every vicinity at some time of 
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the year, and the speaker referred to the manner in 
Which they would bring up the advantages of the mail 
order concerns. He advised the lumbermen to fight the 
parcels post, and referred to one silo manufacturer from 
whom he had sought an advertisement, saying it would 
get before the retail lumber dealers, only to be refused 
because the silo manufacturer stated that the retail lum- 
bermen were of little assistance to him because they did 
not go out after the farmer’s business, but waited for 
him to bring it to them. Mr. Brooks advised advertising 
in the home papers, for the mail order houses depend 
largely for their successes on successful advertising in 
the country papers. 

At this juncture President Putman uncorked one of 
the really interesting bits of repartee of the convention 
He referred to an advertisement he had seen on the 10th 
of last February, in which a catalog concern offéred to 
save the people of the world 50 per cent on their mill 
work. He said that he had the advertisement in his 
suit case and was really sorry he had not brought it down 
with him, but when he produced a package that relieved 
a bulge in the hip pocket and no revolver of large caliber 
appeared the members breathed easy and began to smile. 
They indulged in many a good laugh before the wad of 
paper he held was entirely gone over. 

President Putman stated that the offer of the company 
to save the dear people one-half on their mill bills so 
stuck in his craw that he spoke to his wife about it and 
even went so far as to threaten to write to a paper on 
the question of accepting advertising which was mis 
leading and deceptive. Mrs. Putman urged that the let 
ter be written, and a week later he sent a neat message 
to the publishers, dealing rather extensively with the 
question of mail order houses. 

To this letter there was no reply, and almost a month 
later, having determined to go fully into the subject, 
President Putman, who had written over the name of his 
company, the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co., tried 
again, and brought fire, an answer indicating that a 
multiplicity of letters of the same tenor was being re- 
ceived in the office of the paper’s western manager which 
indicated that they must have been inspired from a 
single source, and that jealousy on the part of the lum 
bermen was evidently behind the whole proposition, as 
no complaints had been received from other sources. 

Having secured an opening, President Putman con 
tinued to write and received regular replies, one side urg- 
ing that the advertisements be confined to true state- 
ments, and the other that nothing untruthful had been 
found in them. 

‘*T just figured that if I could get the advertisements 
written in such a way, as the 50 per cent saving did not 
appear in such big, black type,’’ stated Mr. Putman, 
‘*that I would do as much for the association as we could 
ever do by getting together and talking about it. I do 
not see how we can let advertisements of this nature 
come into our homes and not do anything in the nature 
of home advertising to combat it.’’ 

One of the arguments advanced by President Putman 
in his correspondence with the western manager of the 
publication cited was that if the advertising was all of 
the nature of that objected to, or even a small portion 
should be, it would cheapen the value of the other, and 
in this way the legitimate advertiser would suffer and 
soon discontinue his advertising. 

‘*The good advertiser can force the publication to take 
his business or that of the mail order house,’’ announced 
the president. ‘‘We do not need to agree to anything on 
this, but I don’t have to buy from the advertiser who 
patronizes the publications which tolerate the misleading 
mail order house advertisements, and I won’t. You can 
do as you please, but if you do patronize these houses 
you have not as much sense as I have.’’ 

At the conclusion of the reading of the voluminous 
correspondence there was much applause for the versatile 
president. 

C. K. Nicol, the shining light of the Arkmo Lumber 
Co., who has just migrated again and is now in charge 
of the plant the company has just established in Ar- 
genta, was called on for his experience with the cus- 
tomers of mail order houses. He stated that he had 
never had experience of this nature, for he believed it 
took a dissatisfied customer to begin doing business with 
the mail order houses, and he had made it his business to 
keep down friction and see that all of his customers were 
throughly satisfied. He said that the average man would 
not pay attention to the advertisements of a mail order 
house unless he had been dissatisfied at home. 

Book- and Stock-Keeping. 

Clarence E, Hopkins, of the Cotter Lumber Co., who 
has attained much prominence through his labor saving 
system of bookkeeping, was on the program for an ex- 
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planation of the system, but he stated that it required 
personal attention from a few persons at a time, and it 
would be impracticable to attempt to explain it to all at 
once as the members could not see his work. He there- 
fore announced that he would be glad to take the system 
up individually with all those who cared to go into it. 
He said that he tried to do everything by machinery 
that is possible in order to get out and look up new busi- 
ness, and this caused him to study out the simpler ways 
ot doing the bookkeeping. 

C. K. Nicol closed the afternoon session with a rather 
lengthy explanation ot his manner of ‘‘A Good System 
for Keeping Stock.’’ He used for this blanks such as 
were inaugurated by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. several 
years ago, and which are now generally used by the 
larger yards in Arkansas. 

When the afternoon session adjourned the visiting 
lumbermen were taken for an automobile trip over Little 
Rock and to Fort Logan H. Roots, on the other side of 
the Arkansas River and three miles from Little Rock. 
Over 30 machines were required to take the lumbermen 
for the spin. 


® TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The members of the association had scattered pretty 
well over the city when the time for the Tuesday morn- 
ing session came, but President Putman finally got 
the meeting to going with the enthusiasm and fervor 
of the day before. 

He asked for the experience of the various lumber- 
men on the question of free delivery. 

H. F. Rieff, of Little Rock, stated that it was a 
necessity in Little Rock, as it had long been the rule 
and the man who made the most prompt delivery was 
the man who secured the business. 

J. I. Porter, of Stuttgart, stated that he had been 
in business at that place 25 years, and 22 years ago 
became disgusted on account of inability to get drays, 
so put in a delivery system which he has maintained 
ever since and found to work satisfactorily. 

George 8S. Packard, of the Mansfield Lumber Co., 
stated that some of the yards of the company delivered 
free, while others declined to make delivery at all. 
He said in some of the towns supplied by the company 
the drivers would even lay the flooring for the con- 
tractors if they desired it, and in the places where 
drayage was charged a charge of $1 a thousand feet 
for a 10-block haul was made. 

C. W. Fouke, of the Texarkana Novelty Co., stated 
that his town was in two States and the company could 
not undertake any interstate charges without fear of 
molestation, so it hauled the stuff free and gritted its 
teeth. His concern had undertaken to charge for 
nothing delivered of over 500 feet, but this caused 
trouble with the man who ordered 490 feet, and then 
the man who ordered 475 feet, until the system was 
soon exploded. He stated that a system by which a 
charge was made for all goods delivered under 500 
feet would maintain the teams of the concern and 
the delivery of all full loads would be at no expense 
to the company. 

Lien Law. 


President Putman brought out a live wire on the 
Arkansas lien law as amended by the last legislature. 
J. B. Webster, the secretary of the organization, a 
voung lawyer of the city and a member of the next 
House of Representatives, was asked to explain the 
law and he stated that the only change from the old 
Act was that the new one required the contractors to 
make a bond and file it with the county clerk, and the 
bond must be looked to by the mill man. He explained 
that in case no bond was made the lien law of old 
could be enforced, but the claim must be filed within 
six months. The old law required the filing of notice 
in 90 days and gave 14 months in which to make 
collection. The law amply protected the mill man, 
and in the near future Mr. Webster would have copies 
printed and mailed to the members. 

The new law requires the mill man to file notice 
on the property owner that he is going to deliver to 
the contractor, for the use of the property owner, mill 
work and lumber to a certain amount, before the goods 
can be delivered. C. K. Nicol, of the Arkmo Lumber 
Company, thought this would be embarrassing to the 
good contractors, as the property owner knew already 
that the lumber was to be delivered or he would not 
have given the contract for the building. He advised 
that the law be amended so this section would be left 
out. 

H. F. Rieff stated that the old law gave the mill man 
no way to file a lien on a church or charitable insti- 
tution, while the new law provided a way under which 
this could be reached. 

C. W. Fouke and C. K. Nicol also discussed the sub- 
ject, and the latter explained the Kansas laws, which 
he considers perfect in this respect. He stated that 
the mill man could take a contractor’s note, payable 
at any time, and still not forfeit the right of lien, as 
is the under the Arkansas law. This brought 
up an argument on the Arkansas law, participated in 
by President Putman, who claimed a note was not a 
bar to a lien, it being the same as a bad check given to 
square an account; M. T. Dyke, of Fort Smith, C. K. 
Nicol and others. 

A. F. Parkinson, president of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, cited the Oklahoma law on liens 
as being practically the same as the old Arkansas 
laws at the start, for they were copied from the stat- 
utes of Arkansas. He said though that the mills had 
four months to file their liens after the last lumber 
was delivered, if the material was purchased by the 
owner, and two months if furnished by the contractor; 
also that the mill man had the right to file a lien on 
a house as long as it was occupied by the owner as 
a homestead, there being no time of limitation. 


case 


C. E. Hopkins then asked what would be the effect 
ot the law in the case of material furnished to a school 
district, where the directors did the buying. He was 


told the directors were individually responsible in 
that case. 
Mrs. J. W. Porter, of DeWitt, who operates a yard 


at that place and is the only woman member of the 
association, asked what wouid be the result of the law 
if a contractor purchased a bill for a house and then 
skipped, after which the time for filing a lien elapsed 
but the owner came and purchased more material to 
complete the house. It was finally decided this was 
a separate contract and the lien law could not be 
stretched over both contracts. 

After some discussion of the new law relative to 
churches and charitable institutions, H. F. Rieff stated 
he knew beyond a doubt of what he was talking, be- 
cause his concern had recently caused the legal sale 
ot a church to satisfy the debt, the congregation buy- 
ing the building in, to his sorrow. 

The law was finally read, and it cleared all the 
points under discussion and the morning program was 
allowed to proceed. 


In Behalf of Associations. 


H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was the only speaker of the final 
session. He spoke at length on association work, and 
stated that if it had not been for the lumber organi- 
zations the business would be all centralized in the 
hands of the large dealers in the larger cities, with 
nothing left for the little towns or small yards. 

Calling attention to the indictment of the asso- 
ciation secretaries the speaker, who is himself under 
indictment, indicated that the large mail order houses, 
who realize that the lumber organizations are the 
dealers’ protection against the mail order houses, had 
started the prosecution on mere gossip. He stated 
that there is little mail order business in the territory 
where there are organizations such as he represents. 
Said Mr. Gorsuch: 

In all other trust investigation the suits brought were of 
a civil nature. With us it has been criminal, though our 
cases have never been tried and have now been held up to 
await what the Government terms a friendly suit in civil 
court. They undertake to make a trust out of a voluntary 
organization which has no capital and can not make money. 
They indict the men who are working for you through a gen- 
eral association. 

Mr. Gorsuch stated that he firmly believed that the 
lumber organizations would be vindicated, and that 
the prosecutions would be a good thing for the lumber 
interests in the end, for this would prove to the people 
there is no such a thing as a lumber trust. 

The speaker also dwelt at length about the virtues 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants and 
asked all members of the Arkansas association to join 
it. 
The auditing committee then made a report declaring 
everything to have been accurate in the report of 
Treasurer H. F. Rieff. 


Resolutions. 


The resolutions committee rendered a report which, 
after thanking the mayor, people and press of Little 
Rock for courtesies extended, officers of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and others, includ- 
ing R. H. Brooks, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for 
their addresses, and the Southern Land & Material Co. 
for the badges furnished the delegates, indorsed the 
work and purposes of the National Citizens’ League 
and requested senators and congressmen to assist in 
speedy enactment of ‘‘such laws as will prevent the 
possibility of money panics in the United States.’’ The 
resolutions placed the association on record as opposing 
any free lumber plank in political platforms, ‘‘unless 
all other items entering into the manufacture of lumber 
and the production thereof are likewise placed on the 
free list,’? and urged the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to send a delegation to the national 
conventions at Baltimore and Chicago to prevent ‘‘all 
discriminations against the lumber industry of this 
country such as was enacted by the Denver convention 
of the Democratic party four years ago,’’ and to insist 
upon reenactment of the lumber tariff schedule as 
provided by the Dingley law. The resolutions read 
further: 

Whereas, On May 14, 1912, at a mass meeting of business 
men held in Little Rock, resolutions were adopted demanding 
more liberal and progressive legislation in the interest of 
capital and immigration, urging the building of levees and 
good roads, improving the rivers, to assist the tapline rail- 
roads, favoring bonds for municipal improvements etc.; and 

Whereas, The following state organizations with the Ar- 
kansas Advancement Association, were organized to assist in 
placing in effect the resolution to advance this State: Arkan- 
sas State Press Association; Arkansas Farmers’ Union; Arkan- 
sas Association of Real Estate Dealers; Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association; Arkansas Travelers; German Catholic Immigra- 
tion Society; Arkansas Good Roads and Drainage Associa- 
tion; Arkansas Association of Commercial Secretaries; Arkan- 
sas River Improvement Association; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers accept the invitation to cooperate with the Advancement 
association, and that it be represented at the State conven- 
tion to be held on July 8 by an appropriate number of dele- 
gates; and 

Whereas, The question of a parcels post is now before 
the legislative bodies of this nation and we firmly believe 
that the enactment of any laws providing for a parcels post 
would deal a death blow to the retail business of this coun- 
try; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we indorse all proper movement inaugurated 
to prevent the passage of any parcels post law; and 

Whereas, It is customary for many unscrupulous mer- 
chants and mail order houses to make untrue and exag- 
gerated statements in their advertising matter; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we 









go on record in favor of laws for pure 


advertising similar to the laws now in effect in regard to 
pure foods and pure paints, which laws shall compel a 
merchant to advertise what he can and does make good; 
and 

Whereas, The National Federation of Retail Merchants 
is working along lines which are heartily approved by the 
members of this association, and which we feel will bring 


great 


results to us, as Well as to all engaged in any line of 
retail 


business; be it therefore. 


Resclved, That we heartily approve of the work being done 
by the National Federation of Retail Merchants. and of the 
course adopted by the officials of the organization, and that 
we not only commend the organization to all retail dealers 
but turther recommend that all members of this association 
become affiliated with that body; and 

Whereas, There are still many retail lumber dealers in 
the State of Arkansas who aré not affiliated with our organ- 
ization; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge it upon every member, as his per- 
sonal duty, that he attempt to enroll upon our membership 
list all such dealers within the ensuing year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE E. HOPKINS. 
G. F. BLANCHARD. 
DEAN B. MORLEY. 


The New Officers. 

officers for the ensuing vear were 
the nominating committee: 

Rieff, Little 
dent—cC. W. Fouke, 
J. B. Webster, 
T. Mosley, 
Board of Directors—J 


The following 
recommended by 
President—H. F. 
Vice 


Rock. 

Texarkana, 

Little Rock. 

Morrilton. 

Porter, Stuttgart; G. R. Kirkpat- 








rick, Dermott; Harr Galloway, England; J. E. Harris. 
Wynne: C. E. Hopkins, Cotter; L. R. Putman, Fayetteville; 


C. K. Nicols, Argenta; F. S. 

Camden, 
Delegate to 

Putman, 


Wilkes, Bentonville; J. P. Wright, 


Southwestern Lumbermen’'s Association—L. R. 


Miscellany. 

H. F. Rieff, who was secretary of the association for 
many years, then elevated to treasurer, and made presi- 
dent, declined to accept, but the office was finally 
forced upon him. 

““Tf the Chicago convention is worse than this,’’ 
stated the new president when escorted to the chair, 
‘*T would have to be there. You have shoved the 
place on me, so all I know is to tie into it and give 
you the best I know how.’’ 

Little Rock was then selected over Marianna as the 
place for the next meeting place, the time to be set 
by the executive board. 

C. W. Fouke eulogized the retiring president, L. R. 
Putman, in a motion thanking Mr. Putman for the 
years of service he had given to the organization. Te 
this Mr. Putman responded with a brief history of 
the organization and the work it has accomplished 
since becoming a member of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

The convention then adjourned in order that the 
Hoo-Hoo might take possession of the hall. 


The Attendance. 
Among those in attendance were: 
Putman, Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co.; Fayetteville. 


H. F. Rieff, Rieff & Son; Little Rock. 

A. V. Rieff, Rieff & Son; Little Rock. 

B. H. Brooks, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Chicago. 
J. H. Harris, J. E. Harris Lumber Co.; Wynne. 

Cc. N. Houck, Miller Lumber Co.; Marianna. 


A. A. Hallis, Conway Lumber Co.; Conway. 
Frank Neimeyer, Ewart-Marshall Lumber Co.; 
4. T. Metz, Southern Lumber Co.; Jonesboro. 

W. W. Riddle, Dexter Retail Lumber Co.; Dexter, Mo. 
Charles Padgett, Padgett-Pool Lumber Co.: Batesville. 


Forrest City. 


J. L. Gouen, Hofner Manufacturing Co.; St. Louis. 
J. E. Finch, Southern Lumber Co.; Warren. 
Cc. W. Fouke, Standard Novelty Works; Texarkana. 


Cc. K. Nicol, Argenta Lumber Co.; Argenta. 

U. Nolin, Argenta Lumber Co.; Little Rock. 

H. E. Fuess, Arkmo Lumber Co.; Paragould. 

J. A. Joseph; Kansas City. 

Charles E, Taylor, mayor of Little Rock. 

Cc. A. Reynols; Little Rock. 

D. D. Thornton, David & Thornton; 

Ben S. Detherage, Southwestern 
Kansas City. 

Carl J. Bear, Southwestern Lumber Co.; Hope. 

Matt Galster, Hope Lumber Co.; Hope. 

Grover E. Jones, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; Cincinnati. 

E. S. Wilkes and Ed Masoner, Builders’ Supply Co. and Gar- 
rett Lumber Co.; Clarksville. 

E. L. Haigwood, E. O. Strong & Son; Clarksville. 

T. J.. Kendrick, Cole Manufacturing Co.; Memphis. 

Dean R. Morley, Morley & Son; McGehee. 

N. Dyke, jr., Martin T. Dyke, Dyke Bros; Fort Smith. 

Cc. L. Johnson, Atlas Portland Cement Co.; Chicago. 

H. E. Newby, Cape Girardeau P,. C. Co.; Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

H. G. West, Dewey Portland Cement Co.; Kansas City. 

A. F,. Parkinson, Wagoner Lumber Co.; Wagoner, Okla. 


Beebe. 


Lumbermen’s Association; 


D. C. Strong, E. O. Strong & Son; Silex. 

E. H. Moulton, Fordyce Lumber Co.; Fordyce. : 

F. Jenkins, H. Galloway, A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co.; Little 
Rock. 

G. F. Blanchard, Lincoln Lumber Co.: Lincoln. 

F. G. Abbott, St. Louis Sash & Door Works; St. Louis. 


G. D. Ham, George S. Ham Lumber Co.; Cotton Plant. 


H. L. Foster, Fordyce. 
Mrs. J. W. Porter, DeWitt. 
G. R. Kirkpatrick, Dermott. 
W. W. Taylor, Camden. 

W. T. Mosely, Morrilton. 


C. E, Hopkins, Cotter; Cotter Lumber Co. 
Andrew Smith, Little Rock. 


O. H. Rienhardt, Indianapolis. 

Cc. W. Lewis, Benton; Lena Lumber Co. 

J. I. Porter, Stuttgart. 

Cc. D. Cook, Little Rock. 

H. S. Caldwell, J. T. Borreson, Pine Bluff: Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
J. O. Stewart, D. R. Bowes, Forrest City; Ewart-Marshall 


Lumber Co. 
W. P. Gully, Ollie Rieff, 
H. A. Gorsuch, Kansas 
Association. 
G. Myers, Piggott: Mvers Lumber Co, 
A. C, Becker, Little Rock; A. J. Niemeyer Lumber Co. 


THE CONCATENATION. 


Hoo-Hoo performed high jinks for the faithful prince 
in the onion bed of Little Rock at the concatenation 
held Tuesday afternoon when the eves of 10 lonesome 
but husky looking kittens were opened upon the light 
of the great gray dawn. 

The function which takes the place of a session on 
the roof in Little Rock concatenations began at 7 
o’clock, and for three hours the banquetters enjoyed 
the viands of the Hotel Marion and listened to short 
remarks by Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo J. F. Judd, of St. 
Louis, former Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo J. C. MeGrath, 
Judge J. H. Carmichael, Vicegerent W. C. Norman, and 
L. R. Putman. Carl J. Baer acted as toastmaster. 

The kittens initiated were: 


R. P. Garrett, Clarksville; Garrett Lumber Co. 

O. H. Reinhardt, Indianapolis; Indiana Lumber Mutual In- 
surance Co. 

A. 


Little Rock; Rieff & Son. 
City; Southwestern Lumbermen’'s 


G. Overman, Little Rock; C. E. Rosenbaum Machin- 





J. H. Harris, Wynne; J. E. Harris Lumber Co. 

L. T. Metz, Warren; Southern Lumber Co. 

Y. S. Thompson, Ozark; Missouri Tie & Timber Co. 
W. W. Winters, Danville: W. W. Winters Handle Co. 
Cc. M. Conway, Texarkana; International Creosote Ca. 
Cc. M. Fouke, Texarkana; G. W. Fouke Lumber Co. 
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HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AT KLAMATH FALLS. 





Half a Hundred Initiates Greatly Enjoy the Rodeo and Are Conducted Through the Waving Gardens Right and 


Left—Big Banquet Is an Occasion for Oratory. 


KLAMATH FALus, Orr., June 11.—Klamath Falls, the 
‘Spokane of Oregon,’’ has been formally placed on the 
unber map of the United States. It all happened dur- 
12 the three days ended June 2. It was Great Hoo-Hoo 
that did it. There were five or six Joyal Hoo-Hoo souk 
here, and they knew that Klamath Falls, even with its 
»),000,000,000 feet of timber tributary (which W. Paul 
Johnson, Klamath Falls enthusiast, inadvertently in- 


creased to 26,000,000,000 feet in one fell swoop in his 


little talk at the banquet last night) could never be a 
successful lumber producing center without first having 

Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

As a result there are now 50 more Hoo-Hoo in Klamath 
Falls and vicinity than there were before, barring the 
few stray kittens that came from far-away places, and 
it is their misfortune that they do not live here. They 
would if they could. For months these loyal Hoo-Hoo 
of Klamath Falls have been planning the big concatena- 
tion and they decided to make it a record-breaker, and it 
was. 

‘*What was the number initiated at the big Seattle 
coneatenation last February?’’ asked Snark Harold D. 
Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., a few weeks 
ago of Frank W. Trower, of San Francisco, member of 
the Supreme Nine of the order, and he was told it was 
42, ‘*We’ll beat it,’’ confidently replied Mr. Mortenson, 
and they did. And when the initiates were checked up 
and branded there was just an even 50. 

‘That breaks the world’s record,’’ he exclaimed hap- 
pily when it was all over. He was informed that there 
had in the past been several larger, and that there was 
one of a little over 100 initiates. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
us that before, and we would have just set our mark 
higher and beaten it,’’ he replied, somewhat disappoint- 
edly, and these Klamath Falls Hoo-Hoo would have done 
it, too. That’s the kind of hustlers they are up here. 
Mr. Trower informed him, however, that Klamath Falls 





brought a special Pullman filled with Hoo-Hoo from San 
Francisco and their wives, who came to help make the 
concatenation the ‘‘humdinger’’ that it was. The train 


also brought candidates for initiation from Weed and 
Dorris, Cal., and other mill points along the line, and 


they arrived in time to see the latter part of the first 
afternoon’s rodeo. The Jate evening train brought in 
more and so a big erowd was on hand for the coneatena- 
tion. 

The Concatenation. 

It was nearly 9 o’clock when Frank W. Trower, of 
San Francisco, Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, and R. A. 
Hiscox, also of San Francisco, former Vicegerent of 
northern California, in the absence of Fred S. Palmer, of 
San Francisco, the present Vicegerent of the central 
California district, under whose auspices the concatena- 
tion was to have been held, and who was unavoidably 
absent, called the meeting to order, and the class of 50 
kittens, the flower of the lumber and allied industries of 
northern California and southern Oregon—the great 
Klamath distriet—was led through the gardens right 
and left, past the onion patch and the catnip bed, into 
the promised glories of Hoo-Hoo land. 

It was a class of candidates that any section might 
well be proud of, as far as eligibility is concerned, for 
there were Abner Weed, the founder of the great business 
ot the Weed Lumber Co., at Weed, Cal., a patriarch in 
the lumber business of northern California and now an 
honored resident of Dunsmuir; Andrew Cant, of Lan- 
easter, N. Y., a pioneer manufacturer of knives and tools 
and head of the Lancaster Machine & Knife Works of 
that place; 8. O. Johnson, of San Francisco, president of 
the Klamath Development Co. and of several large tim- 
ber companies and vice president of the Weed Lumber 
Co., and his brother, W. Paul Johnson, manager of the 
Klamath Development Co., and Harry G. Lawrence, of 
San Francisco, active in all of the Johnson concerns; 


John 
James 






Charles McGowan, San Francisco; Fruit Canners’ Ass'n 
James H. Driscoll, Klamath F: S. S. Johnson Lbr. Co. 
Duncan B. Campbell, Klamath I B. Campbell Lbr. Co. 


alls; D. 
Edgar James Wright, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lumber Co. 
Albin Ekwall, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lbr. Co. 
Mullins Potter, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lumber Co 
H. V. Bridgeford, Bray, Cal.; Orr Lake Lumber Co 


John Arthur Durst, Marysville, Cal.; Standard Oil Co 


Emerson 
Co. 

\ndrew 
Works. 

L. O. Ahrens, 


Ochiltree McClure, Davis, Cal.; Big Basin Lumber 


Cant, Lancaster, N. Y.; Lancaster Machine & Knife 


Portland; Marshall-Wells Hardware Co 
The following had charge of the initiatory work: 
Snark—R. A. Hoo-Hoo— 


Hiscox, San Francisco; Senior 


David Davis, Portland; Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. W. Everett, San 
Francisco; Bojum—W. I. Clarke, Klamath Falls; Scrivenoter 
F. W. Burgers, San Francisco; Jabberwock—R. W. Neigh- 


bor, San Francisco; Arcanoper—H. J. 
Custocatian—E, C. 
Dorris, Cal. 

Following the initiatory work there was the usual 
‘*on-the-roof’’ in the banquet room of the Odd Fellows 
Hall, in which the concatenation was held. It was 
strictly informal and consisted of a very enjoyable buffet 
luncheon, without any formal speech-making, that being 
reserved for the big banquet to be held the next evening. 

Tour of Upper Klamath Lake. 

On Saturday morning bright and early the visiting 
and local Hoo-Hoo and their ladies left the magnificent 
White Pelican Hotel, one of the finest hostelries in this 
country as far as cuisine, appointments, service and 
furnishings are concerned, and in autos were conveyed 3 
miles north to Shippington, a lumber manufacturing 
suburb of Klamath Falls, at the southern end of beau- 
tiful upper Klamath Lake, for a day’s tour of that 
charming body of water, which can hardly be surpassed 
for the natural beauty and simple grandeur of its sur- 
roundings. 

The trip was made on the steamer Klamath, of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., which through President Harold 
D. Mortenson was kindly loaned for the occasion, and 


Savidge, Klamath Falls; 
Nutter, San Francisco; Gurdon—J. F. Wise, 





ir. W. TROWER, OF SAN FRANCISCO; es 


Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo. 


heat this year’s record anyway, and he felt somewhat 
mollified. 

So that is how the little band of Hoo-Hoo of Klamath 
alls beat the 1911-1912 Hoo-Hoo record with their first 
concatenation, and they are going to have some more 

* them, without doubt many more of them, before that 

',000,000,000 or rather 26,000,000,000 feet of timber 
S cut. 

Hoo-Hoo and Rodeo Divide Honors. 


There were three days of celebration in Klamath Falls 

gala days—and it is a wonder that the little band of 
'‘ioo-Hoo were able to make the fine arrangements they 
lid for entertaining the visitors, because they were 
early all members of the order of Elks as well, and 
he Elks of Klamath Falls pulled off during those three 
lays one of the greatest celebrations ever given in the 
West. It was their first ‘‘rodeo.’’? It was an exhibition 
f wild West doings, bucking bronchos and steel bull- 
logging and lassooing, and from miles around thousands 
came to the progressive little city for the holiday of three 
‘ays. So the local Hoo-Hoo decitied to have their cele- 
bration at the same time, for fear the visiting Hoo-Hoo 
might be afflicted with ennui. 

The original Hoo-Hoo of Klamath Falls, who arranged 
the Hoo-Hoo affairs, were H. D. Mortenson, president 
‘f the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; Hunter Savidge, presi- 
dent, and Herbert Savidge, secretary, of the Savidge 
Bros. Lumber Co.; W. I. Clarke, of the Klamath Manu- 
facturing Co., and George D. Hauptman, secretary of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co. Hunter Savidge is likewise 
exalted ruler of the Klamath Falls lodge of Elks and was 
Susy night and day with the rodeo, and the others were 
likewise active in arranging for that affair, which meant 
so much to the city. 

The rodeo began Friday, May 31, and Friday after- 
noon’s train on the Southern Pacifie from the South 


Judge George T. Baldwin, of Klamath Falls, and his 
two sons, and many others well known in the lumber and 
timber world, who might be especially mentioned but 
whose names are found in the list of initiates that fol- 
lows: 

Those Initiated. 


William P. Johnson, Klamath Falls; Klamath Development 
Co. 
Andrew Gilbert Horner, Klamath Falls; Big 
Albert Milton Worden, Klamath Falls; Big 
William Sampson Fish, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lbr. Co. 
Will Wells Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Geo. T. Baldwin. 
Dayton Ogden Williams, San Francisco; S. S. Johnson Co. 
Joseph Netto, Klamath Falls; Savidge Bros. Lbr. Co. 
Jack Richard Rookand, Klamath Falls; Savidge Bros. Lbr. Co. 
George Thompson Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Baldwin Hard- 
ware Co. 
Albert Desire Gilbert, Klamath Falls; 
Julius Ury Miner, Klamath Falls. 
Edward Bruce Balis, Klamath Falls; Big 
Carl Edwin Larson, Klamath Falls; Pelican Bay Lbr. Co. 
George Bellis, Sacramento; Diamond Rubber Co. 
Charles R. Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Baldwin Hardware Co. 
Walter B. Innes, Klamath Falls; Klamath Lumber Co. 
Richard Hoffman Hovey, Klamath Falls; Algoma Lumber Co. 
Harry J. Darling, Klamath Falls; Darling Hardware Co. 
Wesley Oliver Smith, Klamath Falls. 
Lawrence W. Mahaffey, Klamath Falls; Savidge Bros. Lbr, Co. 
James Ryan, Klamath Falls. 
Claude Rees, San Francisco; Rees Blow Pipe Co. 
Charles Henderson Withrow, Klamath Falls. 
Charles Innes Roberts, Klamath Falls, Roberts & 
Riden Roy Hamilton, Klamath Falls. 

Samuel Oramel Johnson, San Francisco; Weed Lumber Co. 
Horace Greeley Wilson, Roseburg; United States Interior De- 
partment. 
Henry Gilbert 
Lbr:. Co, 
Leo Wesley Chilton, Klamath Falls; Pelican Bay 
A Lyle, Klamath Falls; Pelican Bay Lbr. Co. 

J. Francis Adams, Merrill. 

Henry Hubert Gallagher, Klamath Falls: Big Basin 

Deane Hopkins, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lbr. Co. 
Frank Louis Burns, Fort Klamath; Utter & Burns. 

John Bunyon Kelly, Klamath Falls. 

John Wesley Utter, Fort Klamath; Utter & Burns. 

Elmer Oscar Beardsley, Klamath Falls; Klamath Falls Iron 
Works. 

Abner Weed, Weed, Cal. ° 

Milburn Knapp, Klamath Falls. 


Basin Lbr. Co. 
Basin Lbr. Co. 


Pelican Bay Lbr. Co. 


3asin Lbr. Co. 


Hanks. 


Lawrence, San Francisco; Wendling-Johnson 


Lbr.. Ca. 


Lbr. Co. 





PALMER, OF SAN FRANCISCO; W. I. CLARK, OF KLAMATH FALLS; H. J. SAVIDGE, OF KLAMATH FALLS; 
Vicegerent Central California District. Bojum. Arcanoper. 


all day Mr. Mortenson, assisted by Herbert Savidge, W. 
I. Clarke and others of the local committee and Richard 
H. Hovey, manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., of Algo- 
ma, Ore., did everything possible to make the trip a 
success. . 

The Klamath was stored with good things to eat and 
drink and smoke, served by capable waiters and cooks, 
including Sing, the slant-eyed Celestial that presides over 
the bachelor home of Messrs Mortenson and Hauptman 
at the mill plant. 

Soon after leaving the Shippington dock a stop was 
made at the half-mile long canal leading to the sawmill 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls’ big new 
modern sawmill, that began operation a coupie of months 
ago. This canal is a novelty in lumbering in that it leads 
back half a mile from the lake to the sawmill at Pelican 
City through the low tule lands, and through it logs are 
taken to the mill, being brought down the lake over 30 
miles from the company’s camps back a little way from 
Pelican Bay, from which the company takes its name, 
and which was visited in the afternoon. 


Klamath Lake’s Wonderful Beauty. 

It was an ideal day, and the bright sun shone through 
the glorious atmosphere of an elevation of 4,200 feet 
above sea level, without a cloud to obseure its golden 
rays, and as the Klamath steamed up the west side of the 
lake skirting its steep and semimountainous sides covered 
with heavy forests of pine and fir, with Buck Island 
to the right and away ahead Bare Island and 25 miles 
distant the low tule lands and meadows around Agency 
Lake, into which empties from the north Wood River, it 
was surely an inspiring sight. Away to the northward 


beyond the Wood River Valley was Mount Scott, covered 
with snow eternal, on whose side in one of its extinct 
eraters lies Crater Lake, one of the wonder spots of the 
That it could not be visited with comfort at this 


world. 
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season of the vear, owing to the 11 miles of heavy snow 
to be traversed, was one of the regrets of many of the 
visitors who had hoped to 
make a trip to this wondrous 


lake while in the Klamath 
region. 
The surface of the lake 


was dotted with the stately 
white pelicans, swimming 
leisurely about, and as the 
boat approached they would 
take flight to some distant 
spot. It is from these that 
Pelican Bay takes its name. 
Shortly before noon, after 
a ride of 22 miles, Eagle 
Point was rounded and a 
stop was made at Eagle 
Ridge Tavern, presided over 
by Mrs. Mary Gréffith. From 
the veranda of this charm- 
ing place was a view of not 


wv 


f 
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iar Pats only Mount Seott to the 
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Wood River Valley, and with 
the glasses could be seen the United States Government 
buildings of the Klamath Indian Agency, and to the 
west was the first view of Mount Pitt, recently renamed 
Mount McLaughlin, rising 10,000 feet, clad in its great 
forests of pine and fir, its top and sides covered with 
perpetual snow. Nearly 100 miles distant to the south 
was stately Mount Shasta, an ever white sentinel on 
guard at the southern gateway of the Klamath country. 

The Harriman Lodge. 

At the Mount MeLaughlin nearly 10 miles 
away is Pelican Bay, famed for having near its shore 
and up a little way on Harriman River the Pelican Bay 
lodge of the late E. H. Harriman, the wizzard of the 
railroad world and for many years the guiding genius 
and builder of the great Harriman system of railroads. 
In less than an hour the trip across the bay was made 
for a short stop at Rocky Point, a tent camp nestled 
among the virgin forests on the shore of the lake, and 
then a ride of a few minutes to the mouth of Harriman 
ereek, as it called, and. winding among the 
meadows and tule land, in «a stream as clear as a crystal, 
with great trout visible in the waters beneath and around 
the boat, to the famous Harriman lodge, recently pur- 
chased by the Klamath Development Co. to be conducted 
as a summer pleasure resort. Great springs as cold as 
ice water bubbled up out of the stream in front of the 
lodge, and on the sloping hillside among the forest trees 
are the lodge building, including the large dining hall 
ot Mr. Harriman, his office building, where private tele- 
phone and telegraph wires kept him in constant touch 
with Wall Street, his personal cabin, and that of Mrs. 
Harriman and numerous other for the members 
of his party and servants, thes farm buildings, garages 
and other buildings that go to make up the summer 
home of a man otf many millions. This great property 
of over 500 acres, and another tract of about the same 
size bordering on the lake a couple of miles distant at 
Odessa, owned by Mr. Harriman, were recently 
secured from Mrs. Harriman by the Klamath Develop- 
ment Co., and in addition to rebuilding the lodge resort 
and operating it during the summer season for those 
who wish to visit the great Klamath Lake region and 
enjoy its wonderful scenery, and its hunting and fish- 
ing, the company, which is made up of 8S. O. and W. 
Paul Johnson and G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, 
all well known in the lumber world of California, will 
cut up the thousand acres and put it on the market for 
those who wish to build summer homes in this great and 
wonderful region. 

Besides the scores or more springs bubbling up in the 
river and the many trout playfully sporting in the ice- 
eold water, the Harriman buildings and the big open-air 
fireplace were objects of attention of the visiting Hoo- 
Hoo. Walter B. Innes, who has charge of the Harriman 
lodge, a former well-known young lumberman and Hoo- 
Hoo and until recently a member of the Innes-Clarke 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, was assisted in showing 
the visitors about by W. C. Morse, a son of the inventor 
of the telegraph. Mr. Morse is an athlete, a hunter, an 
angler and lover of nature, and has been engaged to 
aid in instructing summer visitors to the Harriman lodge. 
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A Visit to the Logging Camps. 


A ride of two miles took the visitors to the landing 


of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., up through its canal, 
nearly a mile long, dredged through the tule lands. The 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s logging railroad runs along- 
side the canal, and from it the logs are dumped into the 
canal, rafted, and towed across and down the lake to 
the sawmill. The Hoo-Hoo party disembarked, boarded 
flat cars and were taken inland half a mile to the com- 
pany’s camp. After a short stop to view the camp 
structures another three-quarters of a mile took the 
party to the logging operations, where opportunity was 
given to see the pine logs being brought down to the 
landing, slung beneath big wheels, drawn by four horses. 
A MeGiffert log loader placed them on the cars. James 
C. Johnston, for many years a logger of the Duluth dis- 
trict and in charge of logging for the old Tower Lum- 
ber Co., at Tower, Minn., now has charge of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co.’s operations on Pelican Bay. The tim- 
ber is being cut from the forest reserve, and W. C. Neff, 
the forest supervisor in charge, assisted Mr. Mortenson 
and Superintendent Johnston in explaining the opera- 
tions to the visitors. 


A Visit to Algoma. 


Lunch had been enjoyed on board the Itlamath in the 
meantime, and it was late in the afternoon when the 
steamer turned her bow homeward and steamed 16 miles 
across the lake to where Manager Richard H. Hovey, of 
the Algoma Lumber Co., is building a fine sawmill plant 
for that company, on the east side of the lake on what 
will be the mail line of the Southern Pacific, nine miles 
north of Klamath Falls, at Algoma station. A short 
stop was made here to see the new plant that will be 
in operation early in August, and then the last leg of 
the day’s journey was made to the Shippington dock, 
which was reached about 8 o’elock in the evening. Auto- 
mobiles in waiting quickly took the visitors to the White 





HUNTER SAVIDGE, KLAMATH FALLS; 
Active in Concatenation Arrangements. 


Pelican Hotel, where there was barely time for a hur- 
ried toilet, and then came the big banquet of the evening. 


THE BANQUET. 


It was nearly 9 o’clock Saturday night when the 60 
visiting and local Hoo-Hoo and ladies were seated at the 
banquet board in the dining room of the White Pelican 
Hotel, where was served a repast equal to anything of 
the kind that could be obtained in any large city hotel 
of the country. The service and cuisine were as nearly 
perfect as possible, and from the first cocktail to the 
cheese and coffee it was thoroughly enjoyed by the merry 
party who had been all day on the lake, breathing the 
clear mountain air and viewing the magnificent scenery, 
and who had developed most surprisingly sharp appetites. 

Judge George T. Baldwin presided as toastmaster, 
and owing to the late beginning, and the fact that the 
‘*Vietor of Vancouver’’ and the ‘‘ Klamath Kyote’’ 
were to meet in the roped arena for the edification of 
the visitors to the concatenation and the rodeo the ora- 
torical features were somewhat shortened. At the outset 
the toastmaster called on Frank W. Trower to tell how 








HOO-HOO BANQUET 


AT THE WHITE PELICAN HOTEL, 








KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 1. 


he discovered Klamath Falls, and as Supreme Junio. 
Hoo-Hoo of the order, and instrumental in bringing 
about the affair, Mr. Trower first thanked the Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen of Klamath Falls for their kindly treat- 
ment of the visitors. He was loudly applauded for this. 
as it expressed the sentiment of all the visitors. He 
complimented Klamath Falls on its fine appearance, its 
businesslike air and its splendid White Pelican Hotel. 

“*With its splendid appointments,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
might well wonder where we are banqueting to-night. It 
might be at the Palace in San Francisco, the Congress 
in Chicago, or the Waldorf in New York, for the White 
Pelican is equal to any of them.’’ In conclusion Mr. 
Trower spoke of the serious side of Hoo-Hoo, and ex- 
plained the death fund and the imminent distress fund 
as features of Hoo-Hoo that showed it did something 
besides provide amusement for an occasional evening. 

Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, Pacific Coast manager of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, followed, having been intro- 
duced by the toastmaster as one ot the oldest of Hoo- 
Hoo on the Coast. Mr. Gilman explained that it was a 
pleasure to attend such a gathering of Hoo-Hoo and 
participate in such entertainment as that provided by 
the lumbermen of Klamath Falls. He spoke of the good 
that he had observed came from lumbermen of a section 
getting together in this way, particularly in new lumber- 
ing regions such as Klamath Falls. He had been attend- 
ing Hoo-Hoo gatherings since the order was started 20 
years ago, and he had found that Hoo-Hoo had a seri- 
ous side. As to Klamath Falls, he predicted a bright 
future, if for nothing else than because of the grandeur 
of scenery that made it one of the world’s beauty spots, 
and when the Southern Pacific completes the gap between 
Klamath Falls and Eugene in a year or so (Klamath 
alls will then be on the main line between Seattle and 
San Francisco) thousands of travelers will be brought 
through the city every year. Especially would the ride 
for nearly 30 miles along the eastern shore of upper 
Klamath Lake give travelers a view of that grand body 
of water and the mountains beyond, even to Shasta, 40U 
miles to the southward. Travelers would then also see 
fer themselves the strategic location of Klamath Falls 
and its resources of timber and forest and field and 
stream. 

Harold D. Mortenson, who had been untiring in his 
efforts to entertain the lumbermen from out of town 
ever since they had arrived, was asked by Judge Baldwin 
to speak on ‘‘Any Old Thing.’’ Mr. Mortenson ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the local lumbermen at having 
the visitors with them, and then expatiated on the 
scenery and resources of the great Klamath region. 
‘*You only saw one lake of several,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
nothing of the farming and but little of the timber. I 
have been here only a little over a year and wondrous 
changes have taken place since I came.’’ 

Wallace W. Everett, of San Francisco, briefly and 
appropriately contrasted the coldness of the snow cover- 
ing the mountains that border along the beautiful lakes 
with the warmth of the welcome that had been given. 

W. I. Clarke, of Klamath Falls, sitting at the right 
of the toastmaster, was not able to escape, and he was 
followed by David Davis, of Portland, Ore., who said he 
had heard that afternoon that the after-dinner talks were 
to be limited to 40 minutes each, and he was dis- 
appointed, for the way he then felt he could talk for 
40 hours. He believed there was no other place where 
there was such scenery and such hospitable people. 
‘*Long live Hoo-Hoo and Klamath Falls, and the spirit 
that made both of them,’’ said Mr. Davis in conclusion. 

A public function in Klamath F'alls, and particularly 
one of a lumber flavor, would not be complete without 
something from W. Paul Johnson, manager of the Kla- 
math Development Co., that owns much of the new part 
of the city, the magnificent White Pelican Hotel and 
many other splendid business buildings. Mr. Johnson, 
after welcoming every Hoo-Hoo in and out of the city. 
said that when the company built the White Pelican 
Hotel it hoped to have about it something of the spirit 
that pervades the Nicollet House, at Minneapolis, and 
the Hotel St. Louis, at Duluth, and he was glad that 
Hoo-Hoo had come to help christen it, adding: ‘‘We 
have 26,000,000,000 feet of timber tributary to Klamath 
Falls, and enough water power can be generated to run 
every wheel on the Pacific Coast. We have room enough 
on the upper lake for 100 sawmills and factories for 
the utilization of by-products, and lumbermen are more 
and more saving everything that is in the log and I look 
forward to the time when they will not let anything get 
away but the squeak of the saws.’’ 

Mr. Johnson told of the establishment of a pail and 
tub factory in the city recently, and said he hoped there 
would soon be in Klamath Falls a plant for making 
pulp and paper from white fir and pine; that 1,000,000 
acres of Jand in the county were capable of cultivation, 
of which only a part was now being tilled. He explained 
that Klamath Falls, on the completion of the gap still 
existing between it and Eugene, would be on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific between Seattle and San 
Francisco. The Southern Pacific is also building now 
from Fernley, Ney., to Klamath Falls, for a cut-off to 
the east, to save taking the lumber and other freight 
from southern Oregon and northern California down into 
California and then through the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains to the east. The Great Northern, which was now 
completed to Bend, would surely never stop there but 
come on south to Klamath Falls, and there would also 
likely be a line via the Siuslaw to the coast. This was 
the only section between Portland and San Francisco 
where were grown wheat and vegetables and fruit, which 
with the forests would make Klamath Falls a city of 
40,000 people in a few years, and all this with the addi- 
tion of the tourist business that will come from putting 
the city on the main line of the railroad would make of 
Klamath Falls a city of 100,000 people in the near 
future, 
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Told by a Pioneer. 


Judge Baldwin, the toastmaster, stated that when he 
came to Klamath Falls, 37 years ago, it consisted of a 
small village of a few houses and a couple of stores that 
traded with the cattlemen who came from 100 or more 
iniles distant. He would not then have given $1 for all 
the land in the county, and now much of it is worth $150 
an aere. He wondered if there really was any limit to 
the things that could be done here. The only sawmill 
in the town in those days was up Spencer Creek, one of 
the old-fashioned up-and-down kind. He worked in it 
with another fellow, the two constituting the crew, and 
they played cards while waiting for the logs to be cut 
through. 

An Eastern View. 


The beauties of upper Klamath Lake and the pros: 
pects for the development of the region and the building 
up of the city were extolled by Andrew Cant, of Lan- 
caster, N. Y. He had been spending several months in 
California and was now on his way north and east, and 
from what he had seen he believed the opening of the 
Panama Canal would be one of the greatest events in 
the history of this country, because it would bring in 
immigration from Europe. He added: 

What you need in the forests and fields and mines of 
the West are men. The population of Oregon is not 
much larger than that of the city in which I live (Buf- 
falo). If it was only known in the East what you have 
here, as you know it, you would soon have your popu- 
lation greatly increased. What you need is more men 
and more money. Take confidence and go forward and 
build up the States of the Pacific and then the center 
of population, instead of being in Indiana, will be some- 
where out in Kansas. 

The toastmaster agreed with Mr. Cant as to the great 
need of more men and more money in Oregon to make 
it one of the greatest states in the Union. 
This concluded the banquet and the diners 











SOME OF THE VISITING HOO-HOO AT THE 
HARRIMAN LODGE. 
Photo Copyright by Miller Photo Co. 
Mrs. Frank W. Trower, San Francisco. 
Mrs. R. W. Neighbor, San Francisco. 
Mrs. R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco. 


THE AFTERNOON AT THE RODEO. 


Overlooking Lake Ewauna, which lies just south of 
Klamath Falls and a couple of miles distant, are the 
grounds of the Klamath County Agricultural Associa- 
tion, where the annual fairs are held, and where for 
three days the Elks have held their Rodeo. Sunday after- 
noon the local Hoag-Hoo piloted the visitors to boxes 
reserved in the grandstand and they witnessed four hours 
of as fine broncho ‘‘busting,’’ wild horse riding, steer 
‘*bulldogging’’ and other feats of skill of the cowboy 
of the wild West as were ever exhibited in one day. This 
is to be hereafter an annual event for Klamath Falls, 
as it has become for Cheyenne, Wyo., and Pendleton, 


= = 
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the following: F. W. Trower, of Trower Bros., and 
wife; R. W. Neighbor, manager E. GC. Atkins & Co.. 


and wife; R. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co.. 
and wife; Star C. Horsford, of Horsford Bros. Co., and 
wife; W. W. Everett; L. A. Ireland; E. C. Nutter and 
J. W. MeLean, Simonds Manufacturing Co.; Thomas 
P. Hogan, Oakland; Fred W. Burgers; Andrew Cant, 
Lancaster Knife & Machine Works, Lancaster, N. Y.. 
and D. O. Williams, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
The absence of Fred 8. Palmer, of San 


Francisco, 
Vicegerent of the central district of that State, who 
was to have had charge of the concatenation, 
greatly regretted. It was caused by illness j 
family. 

The Hoo-Hoo of Klamath Falls deserve much praise 
for their untiring efforts to make the stay of the 
visiting lumbermen so pleasant. Among them none 
worked harder than Herbert Savidge, who did not 
sleep at all for/several nights for fear that something 
might be left undone. 

W. I. Clarke, another Klamath Falls Hoo-Hoo who 
was continually on the job, formerly lived in San 
Francisco, where he has a large acquaintance in lum- 
her and box circles. 

On Friday night, just as the ‘‘on the roof’’ was 
over and the old and new Hoo-Hoo were leaving for 
home, across the northern sky was the red glow of 
fire, which upon investigation was found to be a fire 
at the sawmill of M. Knapp, at Shippington, at the 
lower end of the upper lake, nearly three miles from 
town. As there are several other mills in that vicinity, 
a serious conflagration was feared and many of the 
Hoo-Hoo hurried out and helped the local fire depart 
ment in keeping the fire from spreading. The Knapp 
mill was totally destroyed, the loss being estimated 

at $18,000, with $10,000 insurance. 
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repaired to the lobby, while the banquet 
hall was cleared, and then, joined by many 
local people, several hours of dancing were 





F, C. Miller, of the Miller Photo Co., 
several of whose pictures are reproduced 
herewith, is helping to make Klamath 
Falls famous, for the Miller pictures of 





SOME “ROUGHIL RIDING’ AT THE KLAMATILT FALLS RODEO. 














LOGGING OPERATIONS OF 





PELICAN BAY LUMBER CO. NEAR KLAMATH FALLS 








Hl. D. MORTENSON, KLAMATIL FALLS; 


An Enthusiast for Klamath Falls and [loo- 
Oo, 


enjoved to the sweet strains of the White 
Pelican Orchestra. 
> a ao 7 wal Frese t > H - 

Che following were present at the ban SCENES 
quet: 
Hi. J. Savidge, Klamath Falls; Savidge Bros. 
Lumber Co. 
James H. Driscoll, Klamath Falls; S. S. Johnson Co. 
Charles R. Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Baldwin Hardware Co. 
\. G. Horner, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lumber Co. 
Deane Hopkins, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lumber Co. 
J. Lyle, Klamath Falls; Blackburn Hospital. 
O. McClure, Dorris, Cal.; Big Basin Lumber Co. 
Il’, Wise, Dorris, Cal.; Dorris Lumber & Box Co. 
C, Horsford, San Francisco; Horsford Bros. Co. 
. O. Arens, Portland; Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. 
W. McLean, San Francisco; Simonds Mfg. Co. 
M. Potter, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lumber Co. 
1). O. Williams, San Francisco; S. S. Johnson Lbr. Co 
Will W. Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Baldwin Hardware Co. 
il. EK. Calkins, Klamath Falls; Klamath Falls Motor Boat Co. 
s. O. Johnson, Klamath Falls; 8S. S. Johnson Co. 
W. P. Johnson, Klamath Falls; Klamath Development Co. 
Wallace W. Everett, San Francisco. 
Walter B. Innes, Klamath Falls; Klamath Development Co. 


Her hoy 


\ndrew Cant, Lancaster, N. Y.; Lancaster Machine & Knife 


Works, 

G. A. Daly, Klamath Falls; Ewauna Lumber Co. 

l.. A, Ireland, San Francisco; Comptograph Co. 

{eorge C, Clark, Klamath Falls. 

thomas P. Hogan, Oakland, Cal.; Hogan Lumber Co. 

). U. Muier, Cupertino, Cal. 

George T. Baldwin, Klamath Falls; Baldwin Hardware (Co 

Harry J. Darling, Klamath Falls: Darling Hardware Co. 

R. H, Hovey, Klamath Falls; Algoma Lumber Co, 

“harles McGowan, Klamath Falls; Cal. Fruit Canners’ Ass'n 

George Bellis, Sacramento, Cal.; Diamond Rubber Co. 

W. I. Clark, Klamath Falls; Klamath Manufacturing Co. 

Krank W. Trower, San Francisco; Trower Bros. 

R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco; Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 

red H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

R. W. Neighbor, San Francisco; E. C, Atkins & Co. 

H. G. Lawrence, San Francisco; S. S. Johnson Co. 

H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls; Pelican Bay Lumber Co 

Kugene C. Nutter, San Francisco; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

. W. Burgers, San Francisco. 

David Davis, Portland. 

E. J. Wright, Weed, Cal.; Weed Lumber Co. 

John A, Ekwall, Weed, Cal.: Weed Lumber Co. 

John A. Durst, Marysville, Cal.; Standard Oil Co 

H. V. Bridgford, Bray, Cal.; Orr Lake Lumber Cx 

W. H. Sperry, Klamath Falls. 

‘. Rees, San Francisco, Rees Blow Pipe Co 

Wm. A. Fish, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lumber Co 

NH. H. Gallagher, Klamath Falls; Big Basin Lumber (x 
Ladies Present. 

Mrs. Andrew Cant, Lancaster, N. Y. 

Mrs. S. C. Horsford, San Francisco, Cal 

Mrs. Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. W. I Clarke, Klamath Falls. 





ON UPPER KLAMATH LAKE —A REGION OF ENTRANCING 
Photos Copyright by Miller Photo Co. 


Ore. With two or three exceptions, the riders were from 
the range districts of Klamath County and nearby cattle 
districts, and knew the game thoroughly. 

The entertainment was a fitting climax to the three 
days’ Hoo-Hoo doings in the great new lumber pro- 
ducing section of the West where is made Klamath white 
pine lumber, and where, according to all indications, still 
more of it will be made in the future. It was more than 
«a Hoo-Hoo affair; it was a lumber gathering and the 
first one in the Klamath district, which is destined to be 
the scene of many more gatherings of lumbermen as its 
lumber industry increases in magnitude. 

It showed the hospitality of the lumbermen of IWla- 
math Falls, and it put Klamath Falls and the Klamath 
white pine district on the lumber map of the country. 


The special Pullman from San Francisco contained 











THE WHITE PELICAN HOTEL AT KLAMATH FALLS. 
Photo Copyright by Miller Photo Co 





S. O. JOLNSON, OF SAN FRANCISCO 


One of the Initiates 


scenery and timber are famed all over the 
Pacific.Coast. Mr. Miller formerly resided 
at Sisson, Cal., at the foot of Mount Shas 
ta, and afterward spent several years at 
MeCloud, the home of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., for which he took many mill and timber 
pictures. Last winter he made a_ special trip to 
Madera, Mexico, and took a lot of photos for the 
Madera Co., showing its mill and timber holdings. 


BEAUTY. 





CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 


Ek. P. Holmes, general manager of the Holmes & 
Herrick Lumber Co., of Gulfport, Miss., writing under 
date of June 9, Havana, Cuba, gives an interesting 
account of the conditions now disturbing the island. 
He says to start on that he would be glad to get out 
ot the country, not because of conscious danger, but, 


as he adds, ‘‘serious trouble is apparently unavoid 
able.’ 

‘*Race riots,’’ the letter also states, ‘‘are of almost 
hourly occurrence, and martial law prevails. Banks 
are calling loans and business is generally demoral 
ized.’’ The race conflict constitutes the disturbing 
menace and presents some curious aspects, one of 
which, for instance, is that whereas the idea prevail 
ing in the United States that a drop of negro blood 
makes the individual a negro, on the island the theory 
is reversed and a drop of white blood, it is assumed, 
makes the man or woman white. There, too, the rule 
is that the mixed types make all the trouble. In the 
beginning the negroes undertook to establish a party 
based on color and this the authorities, naturally 
enough, refused to countenance. 

‘<The situation,’’ Mr. Holmes says in concluding his 
letter, ‘‘is a complicated one, and from my observa- 
tion and information I can not foresee or foretell the 
outcome. There are polities, color, graft and personal 
ambitions to be reckoned with.’’ 
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ARGUMENT IN MISSOURI OUSTER 
CASE. 


(Concluded from page 


of Kansas City. Look at 


34.) 


those financial reports put in 
evidence for another purpose and see how they quote 
Mr. Bushnell’s financial standing. Look at his own evi- 
dence when he swears he never manufactured a stick of 
lumber, he never owned a lumber yard, he never en- 
gaged in the retail business, he never even had any 
samples in his office. The attorney general asked him 
this question: 

“Well, you are familiar with the price currents and price 
lists which were issued by the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association?’’ 

There was no reply. 












Please remember that he had never 


manufactured a stick of lumber, had never been in a man- 
ufacturers’, wholesalers’ or retailers’ association. 
The general tries another question: ‘‘Do you remember 


the price lists that were issued during the year 1905 by 
the association, that were issued some seven times?’ 

Answer—I remember there was a price list. 

That is the way he qualifies it. Now with that quali- 
fication and the fact that he had an office where he 
ordered oak posts and some other lumber for somebody 
we have read to you what those questions were that were 
asked him. Here is a witness with which to overturn the 
trade, with which to make the State’s case. With that 
qualification, the general asked him this question: 

“Rasing your answer upon your own experience in the 
lumber ene ss, tell the commissioner whether the market 
prices of yellow pine lumber increased in Kansas City and 
generally ‘awerhout the district where your associates 
operated on the —o of these price lists in case the 
price list quoted a higher price than was being quoted be- 
fore the issuance of such list. 


That is a question, on that qualification. Here is the 
answer: 
‘The mills of the association would advance the price 


” 


immediately and the buyers had to rise accordingly. 

He had never operated a mill. It was not shown he had 
ever sold a thousand feet of lumber in any one year in his 
life. He did not know it and could not know it. I venture 
to say no millman can tell off hand whether he is selling 
lower or higher than he did yesterday. The proof will 
show he can not do it. 

Question—Do you remember in 1905 there was 
erease in price list on seven different occasions? 

Answer—I don’t remember exactly the vear. 

Question—What has been the increase in 
of vellow pine for 20 vears prior to the filing 
which was July, 1908? 

Answer—Upon the list prices I should say there was a 
difference of from $10 to $20 a thousand on the different 
grades. 


an in- 





the grades 
of this suit, 


Rise in Oak Values. 
He goes on in answer to the attorney general’s questions 


and says there was a rise in the value of oak in that 
period of $1.50 to $3 a thousand. And the reports in evi- 
dence, if your honor please, shows in the teeth of his dis- 


cussion that oak had risen $7.45 and that yellow pine had 
risen $4.20 on the thousand in the face of that inan’s pre- 
tended expert evidence. Here is a photograph of a postal 
ecard Mr. White wrote in his own hand in 1882 giving the 
exact price at which they sold at that time. That was the 
output of his mill in those days, that of February 27, 1882. 
The average price for the ordinary grades of yellow pine 
was $15.27 a thousand feet, f. 0. b. cars at mill. Mr. 
White was kind enough to produce a yellow, mildewed price 
list of 1883. He is a man who keeps documents of that 
kind. I have an exact copy of this price list here and have 
the entire output of his mill, which was selling in May, 
1883, at an average price of $16.57. We brought in the 
absolute proof of these respondents showing f. o. b. prices 
of every stick of lumber that came through their mills 
for four separate days on each of five years prior to this 
suit. We have got them in proof. It is an admitted fact. 
It covers a neriod from January 1, 1904, on through 1908. 

There [indicating] is the highest average values that 
were ever gotten for yellow pine in the last 15 years of 
the trade and it is an average price f. o. b. mill for eve Tr) 
kind of yellow pine of $14.03 per 1,000. That is the proof. 
Mr. Attorney General. You exaggerate and give us to in- 
fer that we have jumped the price of yellow pine, and that 
the people are being robbed; that the prices are being in- 
‘reased by an unlawful, guilty, criminal conspiracy. We 
have not increased the prices. There was every reason for 
an increase because of an increase in the value of labor, 








and increased cost of machinery, by reason of the in- 
crease in the value of the trees that we had to buy or 
own. There is every reason to justify and warrant an 


equivalent increase in the values, but through the intel- 
ligence and through the honesty and through the skill and 
through the business ability of these defendants the price 
of yellow nine instead of being increased has actually been 
diminished over what it cost in 1882 and 1883, and when my 
friend’s charming witness, Mr. Bushnell, goes on the stand 
and tries to get your honor to believe that the price of 
yellow pine had increased $10 to $20 a thousand he was 
not speaking by the card and was telling you something 
absolutely untrue. If he had seen these figures he would 
have seen how futile was his falsehood. 


Mr. Schuster was set out by the State’s counsel as one 
of the witnesses relied on to show that the prices obtained 
by lumbermen were the same or on a parity with those 
quoted in the market report, and yet he swore time and 
igain that in his work he endeavored to get the actual 
values. He has advertised in his book, which is in evidence, 
that he would get actual values, and the proof is that his 
values are on a_ practical parity with the values quoted by 
Mr. Smith in his market report. 


Counsel further reviewed the evidence of Messrs. Du- 
laney and Hope and compared their testimony with that 
of the numerous witnesses called by the defense to 
show that the prices actually paid for lumber were at 
wide variance with prices quoted in the market report 
and that the market report was not relied upon by buyers 
as a price which must be paid in order to secure lumber. 
He took up the charts and exhibits again and further 
discussed them and particularly the showing of the range 


of values on a given date as taken from the books of 
different members. He summed up as follows: 

Now, if your honor please, you have seen the witnesses. 
You have heard them talk. They are not strangers to you 
or strangers to the State. They are residents here. They 
are citizens here. They are participants in your activities, 
in your religious work, in your official work. To find a 
verdict of guilty against them wiil dishonor and humiliate 
them. It means punishment. If they are guilty they are 


worthy of it. If they are innocent it would be with a sense 
of gratitude that you would enjoy all your life if you would 
ve able to say, “I discovered the truth and I enforced it 
without fear, without prejudice. without passion.” I accuse 
state of not being sincere in this suit. It was _ insti- 
ed in July, 1908. It laid dormant during the administra- 
tion of the attorney general who instituted it. What his 
reasons are for not endeavoring to prosecute the suit may 
or may not be material to us, but it was not prosecuted. It 
is a suit that at least bears the flavor of a political lawsuit. 
It remained dormant for some years and now has been 
resurrected and we have the State coming in and making 
this showing. A vast volume of testimony was adduced by 
the State, but the State has at all times declined to make 
such investigation as would be necessary; to conduct such 
inquiry we would be essential to get at the real facts rather 
than what seemed on the surface. And what have we done? 
We have come into court and there has been no specific 
declaration of purpose in the pleadings. The State did not 


specify what particular line of inquiry would be sought to 
be developed. We waited until the State closed his case and 
there was no statement made. It was not until the last 
two weeks that we had any specific declaration of the posi- 
tion they would assume, but we have endeavored to show 
by individuals who were acquainted with the actual condi- 
tions of this branch of affairs what the real methods, what 
the actualities in the yellow pine lumber trade were. We 
have endeavored to show you by men from a vast area 
the real trade was and we have done more. We have 


what 
come 


in and yoluntarily opened our offices to you. We have 
brought our books; have analyzed those figures we have 
endeavored to get them down in concrete form so that 


instead of reading through volume after volume you might 
see the actual truth. We have told you the actual truth. 
The State does not deny it. 

Nothing to Conceal. 

Upon that showing we say we are innocent. The State 
has maintained the attitude that we were trying to conceal, 
that we were afraid. We say we are not in the attitude of 
endeavoring to conceal, but we beg you to find out the truth 
and the real facts and not take inference or opinion of men 
who know nothing about it. If your honor will endeavor by 
any means you please to test the truth and accuracy of these 
showings, we are confident what the result will be. 

There is so much that depends upon this. There is no 
other case where the State has picked out its good citizens 
and called them out like crimnals for justice. They have 
asked you to look through their eyes into their innermost 
consciousness and have called out unto you “Search me and 
know me. Try my heart and see that there be no wicked 


way in me.” This association is a worthy association. 
Unless it is a crime for human beings to come together, to 
associate together, then they are guilty of no crime, and 
that is no crime. Man is a social animal. All of the high 
achievement of any line of activity of life, whether in 
church life, whether in professional life, whether in civic 
life, is based upon the principle that men are brothers and 
shall operate in harmony, in peace and in security. This 
accusation against us, if your honor please, in the showing 
of all the facts and the truth we now leave before you. 
As I look at the work and influence of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, as I look at the men who have 
testified, the men who have directed and managed and 
formulated its policies, I am impressed with the idea that 
their methods, their principles of doing business, their per- 
sonal character is of as high an elevation in principle and 
in ability as any line of business that has ever come under 
my review. They are not a trust. They are not a monopoly. 
They are intelligent. They want to be honest, to be fair, to 
be just. Against all the accusations which the State can 
bring against this association I must answer in the language 
of Mr. Emerson when he said: 

“What you are stands over you and thunders so loud I 
can not hear what you say to the contr ary 


Mr. Searritt’s chief argument for the defense was fol- 
lowed by that of a number of other counsel for the 
defendants and by the attorney general in closing, but 
a further report of the argument can not be given in this 
issue and it will be continued next week. 





ASCERTAINING AGES OF 


Prof. William R. Dudley, botanist of the Leland 
Stanford University, Califormia, nas been making a 
study of some of the big trees of that State with the 
view of ascertaining their antiquity, in a scientific way. 
It is said that while the great age of the ordinary 
redwood (sequoia sempervirens) and the giant redwood 
(sequoia washingtoniana), has been generally recog- 
nized, no effort had been made to ascertain exactly how 
old some of the larger growths were until Professor 
Dudley made his investigations. 

The most aged tree he has discovered was one cut 
on the private claim of the Sanger Lumber Company, 
operating in Converse basin, on King’s river, Fresno 
county. It had grown in the Sierra mountains at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet above the sea, and had attained 
a hight of 300 feet. This old giant of the forest began 
life 525 years before Christ, and is 2,425 years old. 

The professor reaches his conclusions as to the age 
of trees by counting the annular rings of growths, the 
same as any ordinary woodsman or tree- -cutting farmer 
does, though doubtless he has special means of detecting 
the actual rings when they become confused, as they 
often do in old trees. The professor visited the redwood 
forests in an extensive round of observation, counting 
the rings of felled trees and making expert studies of 
their histories as recorded in the wood. The results of 
his studies he has communicated to the United States 
senate. He urges that the government purchase and 
preserve some of the big trees for scientific purposes. 

Professor Dudley founds a statement on the query, 
“Does each annular ring represent a year’s growth?” 
He replies to this question by saying that the annular 
ring does represent a year’s growth in the climate of 
the Pacific coast, with its sharply marked wet and dry 
seasons. He says that he has repeatedly been able to 
demonstrate this in Monterey pines, Monterey cypresses, 
and even in the redwoods that have been removed from 


CALIFORNIA REDWOODS. 


the aboretum of Stanford University on account of in- 
jury from insect or drouth. 

A remarkable recuperative power following an injury 
was found in the case of a big redwood of the Converse 
basin. On a tree fifteen feet in diameter, five feet from 
the ground, had been a surface burn on one side, thirty 
feet “long and eighteen feet wide. The tree was 2,171 
years old, and the fire that burned the space on it 
occurred in A. D. 1797. The tree when cut had been 
making effort to repair the damage by fire for 103 
years. When the tree was cut the records of three 
other fires were revealed. Thus this old monarch of the 
primeval forest, like human potentates, had withsteod 
the shock of repeated elemental battles, had conquered, 
survived and made a progressive growth in spite of the 
enemies that would destroy. 


The history of the tree is as follows: 


271 B. C. it began its existence. 
The first year of the Christian era it was about four feet 
in diameter above the base. 


245 A. D., at 516 years of age, occurred a burning on the 
trunk three feet wide. One hundred and five years were 
occupied in covering this wound with new tissue. For 
1,196 years no further injuries were registered. 


1441 A. D., at 1.712 years of age, the tree was burned a 
second time in two long grooves one and two feet wide, 
respectively. Each had its own system of repair. 

One hundred and thirty-nine years of growth followed, in- 
cluding the time occupied by covering the wounds. 


1580 A. D., at 1,851 years of age, occurred another fire, 
causing a burn on the trunk two feet wide, which took 
fifty-six years to cover with new tissue. 

Two hundred and seventeen years of growth followed this 
burn, 


1797 A. D., when the tree was 2,068 years old, a tremendous 
attacked it, burning the great scar eighteen feet 
wide. 

One hundred and three years, between 1797 and 1900, had 
enabled the tree to reduce the exposed area of the burn 
to about fourteen feet in width. 





STATISTICS OF WOOD PRESERVATION 1907-1911. 


lor the last five years, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association, the Forest Service 
has collected statistics annually covering the kinds and 
amount of wood treated annually by the principal pre- 
servatives. Below are given the figures collected by the 
service for 1911, together with similar data for the four 
previous years. 

Since 1907, with the exception of 1909, there has been 
a constantly increasing amount of material treated, the 
advance being from 68,000,000 cubic feet in 1907 to over 
111,000,000 cubie feet in 1911. As far as the treat- 
ment by the different preservatives is concerned, it is 
noted that with the exception of 1909 the use of creosote 
has greatly increased, more than double the number of 











to have fallen off, nearly 30,000,000 cubic feet having 
been treated in 1907, while in 1911 but 29,500,000 eubie 
feet was given treatment. The use of zine creosote has 
not made “mueh advance except in the year 1908, when 
there was considerable more treated than during any 
other year. 

The number of crossties treated by each of the three 
preservatives showed an increase in 1911 over 1910, but 
the figures show a falling off in the treatment of piling, 
poles, construction timbers and cross-arms. The falling 
off, however, was slight in each case. A big inerease is 
shown in the number of cubic feet of paving blocks 
treated, the figures showing 4,500,000 cubic feet in 1910 
and over 10,000,000 eubie feet in 1911. 




















cubie feet being treated in 1911 as were preserved in A comparative statement of the material treated is 
1907. On the other hand, the use of zine chloride appears _ given below: 
* 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MATERIAL TREATED IN THE UNITED STATES 1907-1911. 

Totals of each 

as Construction Lumber and treament 

Crossties Pilin Poles timbers Crossarms miscellaneous _ by years 
Preservatives— (cubic feet) Coubie fect) ie feet) ceubie feet) ai pr} (cubic feet) — feet) ae yr feet) 
im 2007... sieves Leppeeseee — sé 60 ne 450 238,742 4,561,327 1,038,312 
A 1908... + wee nen 260 ef oiD 4 1 pty "020 2 480,640 6,065,717 45 , 384. 9° MM 
Creosote 3 1900.. 29, 8§ jf Pi etre 726 659,664 on 4,902, 41,764 7,787 43,267,622 
aelOso ee 44 5,219,254 255,597 f 7,801,272 88,069 2,687,713 65,269,587 
3 1911 . 49, 332, 163 3 4,937,363 106,218 10, 145, 724 4 71,961 5 499,995 74,710,524 
Cebdle: sos ecasvevesen 170,001,956 25,061,873 1,021,474 —-21,967,047 921,176 16,282,539 259,670,999 
)A 1907 D Dd D dD 29,994,745 
re dD Dd Dd ID 26,657, 196 
Zine Chloride +B 1909. D Dp dD D < 24,476,386 
|B 1910 dD pD dD ID 71, “060 28,200,157 
)}B 1911 dD dD D D 119,981 29,501,665 
Miptnles cok eccme cea 135,593,613 aig ais pom ie 363,788 138,830,149 
Oe See -f 037. o10 152,541 D D Vy dD 7,195,242 
JA 18 9,7 426,610 D D 95,700 D 10,339,758 
Zine Creosote r 7 ) D D 62.918 D 8,202,411 
38,392 D D 181,143 D 6,604,400 
Cc dD dD Cc iu 7,312,374 

Totals ...... 617,543 ~_ iia : 115, 894 39, 6: 54,1 
Grand totals of materials by - ; i" ee 
PBMC: ccs csonseeees ues ee 344,175,954 25,679,416 1,021,474 21,967,047 27,678,045 £21,176 16,712,221 458,155,355 


A Figures furnished by 
B—Figures compiled by the U. 
‘\—Figures which, if used, 
-No statistics collected. 
Total material treated each year—1907, 
cubic feet; 1911, 111,524,563 cubic feet. 


American Wood Preservers’ 
S. Forest Service. 


68,228,299 cubic feet; 


1908, 8 


Association. 


would reveal identity of reporting firms. 


381,908 cubic feet; 1909, 75,946,419 cubic feet; 1910, 100,074,144 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


SENATE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT FAVORING 
COMMERCE COURT REJECTED. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12.—The Senate committee 
amendment providing appropriations for the Commerce 
court and striking out all of section 10 to abolish the 
court after July ‘Ll next was rejected by a vote of 36 
yeas to 24 nays with 34 not voting. Twenty-six Demo- 
crats, eight progressives and two other Republican Sena- 
tors make up the vote. The only way to save the court 
now 1s by a presidential veto. 

Senator Cummins takes the position that in abolishing 
the court new legislation will be necessary to give district 
courts powers to accord all remedies provided for in the 
act that created the Commerce Court. He believes Con- 
oress will have to legislate for greater power and duty 
{or district courts and relating to procedure and appeal 
from district courts to the United States Supreme Court. 

Opposition to the Commerce Court seems based on the 
impression that it is a device of the railways and has 
been extravagant in its expenditures. Messrs. Cummins, 
Asiurst, Poindexter and Overman were strong opponents, 
Messrs. Townsend and Burton defending the court. 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SALES. 


WASHINGTON, D. June 12.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson, in response to a resolution of the Senate, 
has transmitted to Congress a statement showing the 
amount of timber which has been sold from the national 
forests within the last three years, and the price thereof, 
and comments as to whether or not the timber has been 








sold at or below the usual market price. The table 
accompanying the statement is as follows: 
7 Average 
Amount of stumpage 
timber sold, price per 
Fiscal year— board feet. Value. M feet. 
S09 MEE eear een Gin 286,666,000 $568,903.02 
G10). ceeckas ooeieen ONS IDOO0O 1,400,992.69 
NNN: FS orale vetcig eis aot ous ewe $30. 304,000 2,122,539.05 
Petele i55cs sawed 1,691,525,000 $4,092,434.76 








CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT REPORT. 


The Department of Agriculture has in preparation a 
report on the chestnut tree blight which was recently 
usked by the Senate in the form of a resolution pre 


sented by Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire. The 
resolution reads as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 


directed to communicate to the Senate, 
ticable day, the results thus far secured in the study and 
investigation of the so-called chestnut tree blight, and the 
amount of money thus far expended in said study and investi- 
gation. 


at the earliest prac- 


The resolution had the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate and it is expected that the Department of Agriculture 
will submit its report shortly. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


A complaint was filed last week with the commission 
by the Davidson Lumber Co., of Camden, 8. C., against 
the Southern, the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington and West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
companies: 


Complainants state that between March and September, 
1911, they shipped 10 carloads of lumber from Camden, §. C., 
io J. D. Bush & Co. at Wilmington, Del., and that they paid 
freight at the rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds. Also that 
on March 27, 1911, they shipped from Camden, S. C., lumber 
consigned to the E. B. Hallowell Co. at Atlantic City, N. J., 
paying freight charges at the rate of 27 cents per 100 pounds. 

They further claim that at the time these shipments were 

» a rate of 20 cents from Camden, S. C., to Wilmington, 
, was in effect when they paid 22 cents and that a rate 
2 cents was in effect from Camden, 8. C., to Atlantic 
City, N. J., when they paid 27 cents. Complainants ask 
hearing and a reparation of $94.87 as alleged over- 
> and interest on same at 6 per cent. 


Orders Issued. 
The following orders have been issued: 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway—The applica- 
tion asks for authority to establish the same rates on cedar 
inevyard posts, cedar fence posts, cedar piling, ete., not 
exceeding 9 inches at the small end and 13 inches at butt 
esardless of length, carloads (minimum weight 30,000 
pounds) from Jasper, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
1ll., and Belleville, Tipe as is concurrently in effect from East 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to the same points of destination. Peti- 
toners state that Bast Chattanooga, Tenn., is a point in close 
roximity to Jasper, Tenn., and therefore they wish to 
iaugurate the same rates from Jasper as from East Chatta- 
ooga, Petition denied. 

INinois Central Railroad Co.—This application 
authority to establish rates on cedar shingles, 
‘mum weight 30,000 pounds) 14 cents per 
“i shingles other than cedar, carloads 
-0,000° pounds), 12 cents per 100 pounds, from Memphis, 
enn, to Lebanon, Teun. The petition is based on the desire 
1 petitioners to establish the same rates from point of 
rigin to point of destination as are concurrently in effect via 
he oh gies Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad. Application 
Srantec 

Southern Railway Co.—Regarding rates on lumber tne 
‘pplication, as amended, asks for authority to establish rates 
or the transportation of lumber and articles taking lumber 
‘ates from the stations of the petitioner's line between 
Sirmingham, Ala., to Columbus, Miss., to Ohio River cross- 
ings, lower than rates concurrently in effect to intermediate 
points, the said rates to be as follows: 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louisville, Ky 

Evansville, Ind. 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Henderson, 7 

Paaucah, Breton care cea Fab cravat doloresafoiens eteceraceers 

ro, Ill. (for beyond) 
: » Ill. (proper) .. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Covington, Newport, Lexington, Ky., and other 
Stouped with Cincinnati to be made the 
“ast St. Louis, Belleville, and other points in St. Louis 
stoup to be made the same as St. Louis. The application is 
»ased on the desire of petitioner to afford the shipping points 
aes on the Southern Railway between Birmingham, Ala., 
ai ‘olumbus, Miss., the same relative adjustment of rates 
» the Ohio River crossings as now charged shippers at oppo- 











asks for 
carloads (min- 
100 pounds, and 
(minimum weight 

















points now 
same as Cincinnati, 








site stations on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad between Colum- 
bus, Miss., and Tuscaloosa, Ala. Application granted. 

Tennessee Central Railroad Co.—This application asks for 
authority to establish rates on telegraph and telephone poles, 
carloads, from Robert, Lee, Brown, and Parragon, Tenn., to 
points of destination shown in the Tennessee Central Rail- 
road Tariff I. C. C. No, A-199, the same as rates concur- 
rently in effect from Silver Point, and Protherton, Tenn., and 
stations on the line of the Tennessee Central Railroad. Peti- 
tioners claim that the application was made on their desire to 
establish the same rates as are concurrently in effect from 
stations either side of these points of origin as shown in 
Tennessee Central Railroad Tariff I. C. C. No. A-199. Petition 
granted. 

Reparations Awarded, 


The following reparation orders have been issued: 


Duluth a id v. Union Pacific Railroad Co., et al.— 
Refund of $5.95. 
Wat, chsh Lumt ‘o. v. Norfolk & Western Railway 





Co., et al.—Refund of 
H. Gibson, Mecllvain & Co. v. 
Co., et al.—Refund of $24.78. 


Arthur F. Tyler Co. v. Greenwich & Johnsonville 
Co., et al.—Refund of $45.67. 


Norfolk & Western Railway 


Railway 


Foster Lumber Co. v. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co., et al.—Refund of $14.25. 

W. R. Gardy v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., et. al.— 
Retung of $9.30. 

W. S. Mercereau Lumber Co. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Co.; et ‘al.—Refund of $14.12 

Warren, Jones & Gratz v. St. 
ern Railway Cc.—Refund of $33.00. 

W. TT. Ferguson Lumber Co. vy. Ege. 
Texas Railway Co., et al.—Refund of $21.7: 

Henderson Lumber Co, v. Atlantic Coast this 
et al.—Refund of $19.06. 

Parker-Kellofft 
Ste. Marie $13.25. 

Central Pe nnsylvi ania yaiwl Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
-Co.—Refund of $19.42 

Gulf Lumber Co. Vv. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., 
et al. eee of $171.27. 

W. L. Carwile v. 
Re ne of $1,689.38 

Henderson laine Co. v 
et al.—Refund of $24.14 

The Domestic Lumber Co. v. 
Dayton Railway Co., et 

Willson 


Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
East & West 


Railroad Co., 


Lumber As  % 


Minneapolis, St. 
Railway Co., et 4 





Paul & Sault 
) 





Texas & Pacific Railway Co., et al.— 


. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 


The Cincinnati, 
al.—Refund of $3.83. 


Atlantic 


Hamilton & 





Bros. Lumbe1 Coast Line Railroad 


Co., et al.—Refund of 
Acme Box Co., v. 


Co. Vv. 
ol. 





Southern Railway Co.—Refund of $21.02. 

Mann & Parker y. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Co., et al.—Refund of $15.40 

Waccamaw Lumber Bo o. v. Atlantic Cuset Line Railroad Co., 
et al.—Refund of $1.¢ 

Richland Parish hae Co. v. Vicksburg, 
Pacific Railway Co., et al.—Refund of $155.67. 

Southern Pine Lumber Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co.—Refund of $8.00, 

Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. v. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., et 
$120.27. 


Shreveport & 


Minneapolis, St. 
al.—Refund of 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY CASE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—In the case of the 
Southern Pacific Co., et al., v. United States of America, 
respondent, Interstate Commerce Commission and Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, inter- 
venors, the United States Commerce Court has dismissed 
the petition with costs. The court in part says: 

The rate involved in this case was fixed by the commis- 
bot on rough green fir lumber and lath from the Willamette 

Valley, Ore. over the Southern Pacific Railroad to San 
Francisco city and bay points. The rate published by the 
carrier was $5 a-ton, which applied to lumber of all kinds ; 
pe this on complaint the commission sustained as to every- 
thing but the cheap grade named. This character of lum- 
ber, “however, it classified and gave a reduced rate of $3.50 
a_ton from points on the east side of Willamette River, with 
25 cents added from points on the west side. 

The same question was before the commission in a 
previous proceeding, where rates of $3.40 and $3.65, re- 
spectively, were fixed. (14 Inter. Com. Com. Rep., 61.) But 
upon being litigated in the courts it was finally ‘decided by 
the Supreme Court on appeal that, according to the report 
of the commission and the course of the proceedings before 
it, the rate had not been determined by a consideration of 
what was intrinsically just and reasonable for the service 
performed, but was reduced upon the theory that the lum- 
bermen having been induced to enter the Willamette Valley 
on assurances of a low rate were entitled, on the ground of 
equitable estoppel, to be protected against an advance. 

(Southern oe Company v. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 219 33.) The contention now is that in dis- 
—- of dias decision, with admittedly no new facts before 

, the commission allowed the same views to prevail, merely 
rating the rate a fraction, so as to have the semblance of 
compliance, without really undertaking to determine what 
was a just and reasonable rate. 

It is declared by the commission in the present report 
that, “while a large amount of additional testimony was 
introduced” at the second hearing, bearing upon the issues 
involved, ‘‘no new facts were developed,” and that conse- 
quently no further discussion of the testimony was required. 
But this statement is not to be carried too far. And above 
all it affords no basis for the argument which is made that, 
taking the same view of the facts, the commission allowed 
the same ideas to prevail, m: uking the same disposition of 
the case as the result. The new evidence undoubtedly was 
cumulative, and simply carried the case down to the time of 
the last hearing, thus presenting nothing new or different in 
kind from what had been prey iously shown, and that is evi- 
dently all that the commission meant. But ‘the consideration 
given to these facts by the commission, as bearing on what 
was a just and reasonable rate, is clear, and sufficiently sus- 
tains the conclusion reached. * - 








No Warrant for Classification. 


It is further said that there is no justification for classify- 
ing rough green fir lumber and lath from the Willamette 
Valley, all lumber as a rule, regardless of condition or value, 
taking the same rate between the same points, this being 
true also on shipments by rail from Portland, with which the 
Willamette Valley competes. There is no occasion for classi- 


fication at Portland, as the commission points out, the 
cheaper grades of lumber from there uniformly going by 


water, and the matter thus taking care of itself. 

It is said again, however, that this discloses the 
purpose of the reduction on this grade of lumber, which is 
to bring the rate down to the level of water transportation 
from Portland, with which it is thrown in competition, mak- 
ing the rate thus on its face unjust. It may be that the 
commission had the necessities in this respect of the lumber 
industry of the Willamette Valley somewhat in mind, and 
that this to a certain extent influenced the result reached. 
But, as is pointed out by the commission, rough green fir 
lumber and lath is the cheapest kind of lumber manutactured, 
the value per carload not exceeding one-half that of the bet- 
ter grades of dried and dressed. It can not move to market 


real 


unless it 
regardless of 


therefore from the Willamette Valley 
couraging rate, without which, 
will be left in the woods, or be sent to the 
burned. It also loads heavier than dry 
of the one being 60,000 and the other 50,000 pounds to the 
car, the discrepancy in the yield of freight per car being 
thus in part made up. Nor is a classificafion of lumber based 
on condition and value altogether unknown in transporta- 
tion circles, exceptions, according to the exigencies of par- 
ticular cases, being introduced at times by the carriers them- 
selves. A lower rate than for the higher grades of lumber 
was thus apparently justified in the present instance by these 
considerations, if not indeed required, and the only question 
therefore is whether the reduction was unjust. 
In fixing the rate of $3.40 per ton on the former com- 
plaint, the commission was no doubt — d in part by the 
Portland competitive water rate. This rate was met in the 
early stages of lumbering in the Willamette Valley by the 
$3.10 rate, given by the railroad, which at one time pre- 
vailed. Taking this as a basis, the commission found that 
in later years water charters from Portland ranged from 25 
to 50 cents per thousand more, and it was therefore consid- 
ered that $3.40 by rail in comparison might reasonably be 
charged, On the present hearing this was raised to $3.50, 
the rate now fixed, a slight advance realizing about $3 addi- 
tional per car. It may be that in this analysis water com- 
petition is given a somewhat prominent part, but not in our 
judgment to the extent of making the rate thereby reached 
per se unreasonable and unjust. It is in evidence that, re- 
gardless of competition, this cheap grade of lumber, as 
already stated, could not get to market from the Willamette 
Valley without a favoring rate, and whether traffic will move 
at a given rate is always some evidence as to whether the 
rate responds to the value of the service performed. The 
commission had this and other matters to which ref- 
erence is made to guide in the conclusion reached. The rate 
was thus not fixed arbitrarily or without considerations 
which justified it; and above all not for the purpose of 
enforcing a policy inaugurated by the carrier, which it was 
held could not equitably be abandoned; but in the exercise 
of due judgment, after full consideration of the entire sub- 
ject, as shown by the reasons given for it; and this being so 
the order was lawfully made. 
The petition will therefore be 


gets an en- 
competition, it 
scrap heap and 
lumber, the average 





dismissed with costs. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., announces the open- 
ing of bids July 9 on the following lumber, all under 





se hedule No. 4642: 
; Quantity, Delivery at Navy 
Article— feet. Yard 
CeGar,. WHINGs602 cesses 10,000 Boston, Mass. 
fe ne 10,000 Mare Island, Cal. 
PIG, (‘WRG ee ccssicacenenines 10,000 Boston, Mass. 
PING, FORO W co.s.c0swssawewnes 12,000 3oston, Mass. 
oe for pattern mak- 
Wi a4 2 Puget Sound, Wash. 
Spruce, Boston, Mass. 
Bidders interested may secure schedules from the 
Navy Pay Office nearest each navy yard or from the 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


TESTING CREOSOTED PILES. 


Forest Service Circular 199 of the Forest Products 
Laboratory Series, issued by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, contains a report of tests made to 
determine the quantity and quality of creosote found in 
two treated piles that have been in service in the teredo- 
infested waters of the Gulf of Mexico for 30 years or 
more. One of these piles when removed was found to 
be perfectly sound, but the other had been attacked, par- 
ticularly at the water line. The piles had been treated 
by the Bethell process, *though no treating records are 
available nor are known the quality or amount of creo 
sote used. 

In the test samples were taken from several portions 
of the pile. After determining the amount of the creo- 
sote in the samples tested, and making estimate of the 
probable amount per cubic foot, the quality of the ereo- 
sote was tested to determine the amount of oils it con- 
tained with a view of learning what quality in the creo- 
sote gave it its efficiency in protecting the wood from 
the attacks of the teredo. This feature of the test 
showed that practically no light oils were found in the 
piles after their long period of service. If they were 
originally present, they were lost by volatilization and 
leaching. The creosote in the pile that was perfectly pre- 
served contained originally at least 40 per cent naphtha 
lene fractions, a large part of which remained in the 
wood. The creosote in the pile which was less perfectly 
preserved, contained little or no naphthalene. 

The pitchy matter, which on distillation formed the 
residue above 320 degrees C. in pile No. 2, which was 
the one that was attacked by both decay and the teredo, 
is seemingly of an inert character, and is little objee- 
tionable to the teredo. Ap parently a heavy treatment 
containing a large percentage of this material did not 
serve to repel the teredo. 

The bulletin contains three illustrations showing radial 
views of sections of pile No. 1 and three cross sections 
of pile No. 2; the first above the water line, the second 
at the water line, and the third below the water line. 
Tables give the amount cf creosote found per cubie foot, 
the pereentage weight of distillate and the fractional 
distillation eurves. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE SEEKS 
MEMBERS. 

The recently formed Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has established an office in 
Chicago at 10 South La Salle Street. The work of 
developing membership will be condueted from this 
office under the direction of President Harry A. 
Wheeler. Members will be sought from every business 
association in the country, no matter how small the 
community may be in population. Edward F. Trefz 
has been made field secretary of the organization to 
assist President Wheeler in promoting its welfare. Mr, 
Trefz has had a long experience in commercial asso- 
ciation work and is well fitted for the place. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


INCIDENTAL FEATURES OF LOGGING 
OPERATIONS. 


As has indicated in previous articles, there are 
methods of logging which are not used in some por- 
tion of the country where certain conditions make those 
which seem antiquated still the most economical to meet 
ar requirements of soil, climate, topography, 
labor available, or isolation by reason of inter- 
mountains. Undoubtedly there are 


been 


Tew 











swamps or 





laces where it is possible to get out the logs after they 
ve been brought to an available landing, but to which 





is economically impossible to transport teams, wagons 
or carts, or skidding machines, and here the most primi- 


tive methods must be employed. Some of these methods 


ean be illustrated from photographs available, and may 
serve to gest to logging superintendents the best 





methods for handling difficult portions of the job, while 
| hol photographs will enable them to 
compare methods, and probably to decide upon changes 
vy be advisable to: meet their own problems. 
Frequently a picture will tell at a glance more clearly 

ails of a method than a long description, and 
‘ticable several methods ot doing the same class 
ll be illustrated for comparison. 


e whole series ot 











of work w 
Picturesque Features of Logging Operations. 
Modern logging methods retain comparatively little 
of the exciting and picturesque features that character- 
zed the northern woods. 








ng 
ring in early times in 
With the exception of the loading operations in sections 
‘re snow does not fall there is little to attract a casual 
But to the woods man the underlying prob- 
lems are always attractive. It seems most appropriate 
to consider first the methods which came into use as the 
lumber business grew from a local business to the ship- 


lumber 


Whe 


observer. 














SLEDDING CREW READY FOR BUSINESS. 
ping of logs or lumber to distant points. Naturally 
water routes were first adopted, and the timber adjacent 
to the streams was felled. In case the depth of water 
3 not sufficient to float the logs at ordinary stages 
idvantage was taken of freshets to get them down 
stream. As the timber along the streams became scarcer 


methods that are still in vogue im some sections for get- 
ing terminal, whether by water or 
volved. As there are few eases 
il transportation are not used 
as inseparable. 
is in involved the labor of 
icle, and the greater ease with 
to low sleds soon caused 
he woods only in the winter, 
into which they 
broke up in the 
further and further 
ie evident that too much 
ich could be handled 
ls were built 


roads 
point as possi 
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logs 


rali, were 





summer! 
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Lanbt 


SLED 


TEMPORARY FILL FOR ROAD. 


there seemed no limit to the load that could be trans- 
ported except the strength of the sled and the ability 
of the team to start it. When once started it only 
required guidance to keep it on the roadway. The logs 
used to construct the bridges would be the last to be 
taken up and placed with those they had upheld through 
out the winter. 

Winter Quarters in a Northern Logging Camp. 

The severe climate of the North where winter log 
ging is carried on requires quarters for the men close to 














SAMPLE 


LOAD OF WHITE PINE ON ICED ROAD. 

the scene ot operations, and in the early days betore 
railroads came into use the storing of supplies for the 
winter was a formidable problem. Deep snows often 
made communication with the outside world impossible 
for months at a time, except by men on snow shoes, and 
of course no large amount of supplies could be handled 
in this manner. To keep canned goods, potatoes and 
other vegetables from freezing is still a difficult matter, 
though a supply of fresh meats is assured. The style 
and arrangements of the camp buildings early took the 
form which makes all camps similar, consisting of one 
or two bunk houses, a combined cook house and eating 
house, an office and a store, blacksmith shop and stabies, 
with probably smaller buildings for the scaler and saw 
filers, and invariably the cave or upground cellar back 
of the cook shanty. The main buildings are usually 80 
feet long, eof logs chinked with clay or mortar, and 
roofed with tarred paper. The bunk house becomes at 
once the center of the social life of the men during the 
long winter evenings, relieved only by visits to the 
‘*wanigan’’ or store. The bunks oceupy space on two 
sides of the bunk house, 20 double bunks in two. tiers, 
affording sleeping quarters for forty men. With two 
enormous wood stoves kept red hot at all times, and the 
glare of a number of oi! lamps illuminating wires along 
the center of the room, upon which socks, mittens and 
clothing are hung at night to dry, while the men occupy 
rude benches and the lower bunks, the scene is ruggedly 
picturesque, and would be attractive were it not for the 
odors emanating from the clothing. The sturdy physique 
of the loggers, aided by abundant ozone in the pure air 


during the day’s work, makes them oblivious to odors 








TYPICAL 


CAMP IN NORTHERN PINE WOODS. 
and proof against the foul air of the bunkhouse at night, 
which is ignored to secure the warmth necessary when 
they are inactive or sleeping. The strenuous activity 
while at work generates an abundance of animal heat 
which is lacking at night and must be supplied artifi- 
cially. It would require a health officer of strong mind 
and stronger physique to prevail upon these men to give 
any attention to ventilation when every breath of air 
brings with it the knife-like sting of the intense cold. 

A comparison with the conditions farther south and in 
the warm climates is interesting. The bunk houses give 
way to separate buildings, and the presence of women 
and children in the camps restrains the boisterous nature 
of many of the men. Many southern camps are but 
little different from small towns, while there are few 
outlying northern logging camps in which women and 
children would find the associations agreeable. Where the 
railways approach the camps and communication with the 
outside world is possible conditions quickly change, 
partly because men who find the restrictions of eiviliza- 
tion irksome drift farther out. 


The Cook House and Eating House. 

Within the cook house of a northern camp the scene 
at meal time is really picturesque. The enormous cook 
stoves at one end of the room are usually supplemented 
by additional heating stoves at the opposite end in the 
colder weather. The long tables, covered with oil cloth, 





wili be found laid with tin cr enameled iron dishes iilled 
to abundance with appetizing food of a substantial 
nature. Except Sunday the meals are usually eaten by 
the light of lamps or lanterns, almost in silence, for it 
is almost a universal rule that unnecessary conversation 
is barred at table. The meal is gone through with as if 
it were a part of the working routine, and the room is 
vacated as rapidly as the men finish their eating. The 
‘*eookees’’ then restore it to its usual condition of 
immaculate cleanliness. In this respect a northern cook 
shanty rivals the kitchens of the finest hotels, and the 
head cook is probably the best paid man on the entire 
job next to the ‘‘head push.’’ For there is no extrava- 
gance in employing a high salaried cook, as the best 
workers will not stay where the food is not ample in 
quantity and variety, and always ready at the regular 
meal time. This very element of promptness requires 
an orderly management which begets cleanliness as an 
inherent part of the system. 

There should be a suggestion of added efficiency in 
every logging camp, North or South or West, in this 
statement. Wherever a boarding house is maintained, 
and even where a commissary is operated in a woods 
camp supplying food to the families of the workmen, the 
class of food should be of the best of its kind, kept in 
an orderly and cleanly manner, and served in as _ at- 
tractive a form as possible. There should never be a 
shortage of supplies in the staples which only need to 
be ordered in time; and fresh meats, vegetables and 
fruits handled whenever possible. The very fact that 
the camp boarding house serves good meals has a good 
influence upon the home cooking in the families of the 
married men. The false economy of trying to make the 





LOGGING CREW OF NORTHERN CAMP “FALLING TO." 
boarding house show a profit of $50 or $75 a month 


while the workmen are dissatisfied or improperly fed and 
unable in consequence to do a full day’s work has been 
discussed in these columns before. 





LOGGING IN WET WEATHER. 

In regard to the difficulties of railroad logging dur 
ing the continued heavy rains of the last six months 
and as to what is the best equipment teams or skid 
ders, I can of course speak from my experience only. 
I would say, use Clyde skidders and you will get 
better results in wet weather, and I would say also 
that the equipment that is best in wet weather must 
be best in dry weather. I have one 4-line Clyde 
skidder, one 3-line Russel skidder and four pairs of 
horses on slip tongue carts. Two pairs of horses 
bunch for carts, four ox teams—three yoke to the 
team—two pair of horses bunching for the oxen on 
wagons. The foregoing is the full = skidding 
equipment. : 

We have two American loaders and one McGiffert. 
The American loaders load from the log cutters a 
strip about seventy-five feet wide on each side of 
the railroad track. In wet weather the teams then 
come along with skidding tongs and skid about sev- 
enty-five feet more. Next come the skidders and 
go out about five hundred feet farther. In this way 
I mastered the skidding proposition and overeame 
some of the difficulties that a team job has to fight 
hard, and so I logged every day rain or shine. JI have 
my railroad spurs laid about 1,200 feet apart or some 
times 1,400 feet, which gives 600 or 700 feet skid 
ding. Under ordinary weather conditions the teams 
and skidders have about the same distance to skid. 
The capacity of our mills is 325,000 feet per day; 
the amount logged during January, February, March 
and April, according to log cutting scale was 29,994, 
000 feet. I mostly use 12 horses for Clyde 4-line 
skidder, and 8 horses for Russel 3-line skidder. 

The maintenance of railroad tracks presents the 
greatest difficulties to contend with during long con 
tinued rainy spells. Sometimes IT had to take the 
steel gang and grading crew to help the section crew 
for a week at a time to pole and shin up the rail 
road spur tracks. I put in poles 16 feet long between 
each two ties and found that to be the best way to 
fix spur tracks in wet weather when I could not 
surface with dirt. 

In regard to feeding horses, mules and oxen we use 
oats, timothy hay, alfalfa hay, corn, cottonseed meal 
and hulls. We find that it is very expensive, for feed 
costs us about 16 eents per thousand feet or 47 cents 
per head. I would like to hear from some one that 
in good healthy con 
doing the work. ! 


ean feed cheaper and keep stock 
at the same time 


dition while 
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consider that I am behind the time in regard to com- 
mercial feeding. 

uel is another very important question that should 
je discussed thoroughly. 

Oxen are the most expensive teams to feed, for so 
many are needed to do a small amount of work. I 
could get along without any of them, but I get as 
much out of them as any ox man could. I have extra 
wagons always loaded and there is no standing or 
waiting, but we unhitch from empty wagon and take 
loaded wagon and keep hauling logs. I use oxen be- 
cause I have them. 

With reference to the district meeting of logging 
superintendents, I believe it would be a benefit to all 
of the superintendents to exchange views of all of 


their experiences and experiments of the last six 
months railroading and skidding. I claim that I 


have profited by my experience during the time from 
November, 1911, to about May 1, 1912, to guard here- 
after against certain mistakes that I heretofore con- 
sidered economy, such as using old ties too long, not 
ditching enough on main spurs, and also not surfacing 
the same because they were all O. K. in ordinary 
weather. I would attend a district meeting unless 
business circumstances should prevent, but it is very 
often impossible for a logging superintendent to keep 
an engagement. 

In railroad construction—clearing the right of way, 
building bridges and dynamiting the stumps—I use 
6 men, one ox teamster driving two yokes of oxen. 
Then comes the shovel gang to do the grading, about 
16 men; next is the steel gang taking up steel and 
relaying it again, about 25 men; they pull and lay 
from 100 to 120 rails per day. In the maintenance 


of spur tracks I use about 8 men and a foreman; 
that is, in ordinary weather conditions. Extraordi 
narily wet weather takes all the men that we use in 
railroading to maintain the spurs. The section fore 
man on spur tracks should be the best railroad man 
in the service. On him a great responsibility lies, for 
his work is never done. 
J. R. Barrett, Wood Superintendent, 
3rooks-Scanlon Co., Scanlon, La. 
P. S—As we dynamite nearly all stumps before 
grading I have the grading crew put poles about 16 
feet long across the stump holes after they are filled, 
poles big enough so that the rail can be spiked to 
them. That fixes the track perfectly safe rain or 
shine. Sometimes I put ties between the poles, spik- 
ing to the ties and leaving poles not spiked and no. 
more section work to be done on spur in those places. 


















































ECONOMY OR EFFICIENCY. 


Kconomy is a good word and, like charity, covers a 


multitude of sins. Economy is economy to a certain 
point, and then it becomes extravagance. That point 
is the point where economy is secured at the expense 
of efliciency. 

A lumber manufacturer has recently pointed out 
that some manufacturers watch with eagle eye every 
step in the manufacture of lumber, but are careless 
when it comes to the question of its sale. Possessed, 
as many of them are, of expert knowledge of the 
best in logging methods, they give the woods an 
almost personal superintendence, with the result that 
the log is conveyed from the tree to the mill at a 
minimum of cost. The best and latest equipment is 
utilized and the experience of the past is followed 
in those operations that are muscular rather than 
mechanical. From the purchase of stumpage, where 
the millman endeavors to be a shrewd buyer, to the 
maintenance of camps, the building of roads, the 
felling of timber, the driving of streams or the rail- 
roading of logs, the manufacturer gives each step his 
critical attention. 

At the mill also extreme care is exercised that it 
may be operated at the greatest efficiency with a 
minimum of waste of material and money. Good 
men are employed; and the millman does not hesi- 
tate to hire a high-priced sawyer if he can get more 
out of the log, or a high-priced foreman if he can get 
more out of the mill. The lumber is sorted and piled 
in the yard in such a way that handling may be kept 
at a minimum and quick shipment made possible. 

Here, unfortunately, critical superintendence often 
ends. The selling of the product, which has been 
produced at a minimum of cost in order to afford 
a maximum of profit, is often delegated to others 
without much worry about their efficiency. Some 
men seem to believe that the salesman is merely an 
order-taker and that both volume and price are con- 
trolled entirely by the state of the market. 

There seems little sense in saving at one end of 
the line and wasting at the other. The high-priced 
salesman is not always a good one or the low-salaried 
salesman a poor one, but in the general law of aver- 
ages it will be found that the man who receives and 
commands an adequate salary more than pays divi- 
dends on the higher wage. A good man is encour- 
uged to greater effort and the inefficient man is 
relegated to the rear by the competition for a posi- 
tion of that character. 

If there is a weakness in the making or marketing 
of any man’s product it is probable it will be more 
often found in the selling end of the business. The 
sules manager may be a man of ordinary ability, or 
he may be a man of extraordinary ability compelled 
‘o work with ordinary tools. Sometimes he is a man 
‘§ such power that he is able to inject energy into 
‘he ordinary man and secure results through the 
strength of his own personality. Yet that same 
energy working on more fertile ground would be 
‘ore certainly reflected in an increased volume of 
business or in a betterment of price. 

The owner and the sales manager can hardly spend 
‘ime more profitably than in a constant effort to 
increase the efficiency of the sales foree. The market 
‘oes not entirely control either individual volume or 
value. On a high market the inefficient salesman 
sets only the crumbs from the table and on a low 
‘narket he is unable to secure any more than the 
buyer chooses to give. 

Any man with a grammar school education who 
knows enough of mathematics to be able to subtract 
can sell goods by cutting the price. It requires a 
better man to talk quality as well as quotations and 
to inspire confidence in the yard man and the factory 
buyer that will induce them to look on the brighter 
side of the market and prepare for and contribute to 
a better business condition. 
man of such ability is of value to any house 
'n good times or bad. The strength of any mill is 
often measured by the strength of its representatives 
on the road. A man who is hired because he will 
work cheaply is often an expensive investment. <A 





man who is hired because of his efficiency is quite as 
often an economy. 


Increasing the Efficiency. 


Increasing the efficiency of the salesman is not as 
difficult a matter as it might seem to be at the first 
guess. A sales manager or a mill that is content 
with sending the salesman an occasional list with the 
injunction to get the price if possible is doing little 
in that line. A house that turns a salesman loose 
with nothing but the price list and judges him solely 
by his gross sales is doing little to create and main- 
tain his enthusiasm and will get the minimum of 
return from its investment in the salesman’s salary 
and expense. 

The salesman’s expense may well be considered a 
fixed charge. It is like the overhead in the sawmill, 
which is approximately_the same in a mill producing 
20,000 feet less a day than some other mill similarly 
equipped but of greater efficiency. It costs little 
more in outgo to keep a good man on the road than 
a poor one. There may be a marked difference in 
income. 

Some concerns make a practice of bringing their 
men into the mill frequently, in the case of a terri- 
tory remote from the mill at least once a year. The 
salesman is thus able to see the stuff he is supposed 
to sell and can talk about it intelligently and con- 
vincingly. The salesman equipped with that kind of 
knowledge is the one who maintains volume in poor 
times and maintains price in good times. 

This first-hand observation is also valuable in 
ascertaining the character and methods of the man 
who sells the goods. The salesman who knows a 
little but is anxious to learn is really more valuable 
than a salesman who knows a lot and feels that his 
knowledge is sufficient. Two days or a week under 
the watchful eye of the sales manager will indicate 
what kind of a man the salesman is on the road. It 
is not always a defect if he does not know much of 
the detail of the business. The only defect worth 
noting is an evident willingness to rely upon the 
price list for business with no desire to fortify him- 
self with special knowledge as to how special lines 
are manufactured. There is hardly a mill that does 
not have some good talking point for its product. 
It may be the character of the timber, it may be the 
equipment of the mill, the lay-out of the yard, or 
some other features in which this particular mill is 
superior to its competitors. The salesman should be 
given an opportunity to acquire this knowledge that 
he may go forth as a missionary for this particular 
mill, spreading the gospel of its goods instead of 
merely quoting prices that could be as well quoted 
in a letter. 

The millman who has a sneaking idea that the 
salesman may be an unnecessary expense is the mill- 
man who is trying to get along with uninformed and 
unenthused salesmen. The millman who has sales- 
men who know their business and know their goods 
will never subscribe to that .idea. The salesman, 
therefore, with no interest in the business and no 
desire to learn its intricacies is a damage not only 
to himself but to the traveling fraternity. 





THE PRIZE CONTEST 


for Salesmen will close 
July 15. If you have not 
contributed an article 
write for particulars. 











Keeping in touch with the salesman on the road is 
also a good investment. The stenographer, the type 
writer, the telephone and the wire have made com- 
munication between the general in the office and his 
lieutenants on the road matters of ease and economy. 
Not much can be expected of the salesman who occa 
sionally has to write in from the road to find out if 
he is still with the house. 

The salesman who never hears from home except 
to be asked to iron out the complaint of some dealer 
or buyer or to receive a complaint concerning him- 
self has hard work keeping up 80 pounds of enthusi- 
asm concerning his employment and his goods. An 
occasional ‘‘ well-done-thou-good-and-faithful-servant’’ 
letter or telegram will return much more than the 
tolls or time required for its transmission. 

The salesman who receives an adequate salary can 
be compelled to give adequate service, since if he 
does not do that he can be supplanted by some sales- 
man who will. There are good men eager for the 
good jobs; and the good men are the only men who 
“an be employed with true economy. 





NATIONAL SECRETARY RECOVERING. 


J. L. Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of both 
the National and Central Associations gf Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, has been seriously ill for several 
weeks with pleuropneumonia. He is better, but it is 
expected that his convalescence will be somewhat slow. 
Mr. Peck makes his home in Indianapolis and occupies 
an office at 625 Lemeke Building in that city. He is 
one of the best known and most popular lumber sgales- 
men in the Central States. 





ENGAGES IN RETAIL BUSINESS. 


Fred Hixon has resigned his position with the Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., of Chicago, and has embarked in the 
retail lumber business at Greencastle, Ind., taking over 
the retail yard at that place of C. H. Barnaby, the newly 
elected president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. The business will be operated under the 
name True & True Lumber Co. Mr. Hixon has had 
considerable retail experience, as he was manager of one 
of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co.’s largest yards for 
several years up to three years ago, when he went on 
the road selling sash and doors, believing that travel 
would benefit his health. He has been a_ successful 
salesman and is a member of the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. He has made many 
friends on the road in his territory in southwestern 
Indiana and southeastern Illinois. His former experi- 
ence in the retail lumber business gives promise of sue- 
cess in his new work. 


NASHVILLE LUMBER STATISTICS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 12.—The following statistics 
with regard to the Nashville lumber business have, been 
declared accurate: ba 

Capital and investment, $4,795,000 ; annual business, $10,- 
145,000; number of cars, 15,800; lumber on hand, 125,000,- 
000 feet; annual amount handled, in and out, 450,000,000 
feet; men employed, 2,295. Factories at Nashville consume 
annually about 100,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The Nash 
ville plants produce more than the combined output of all 
other factories south of the Ohio River. Shipments of lum- 
ber come here from Kentucky, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas as well as Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee hardwoods are the most numerous and the best. Of 
the 42,050 square miles in Tennessee, 35 per cent, or 14,717 
square miles, are still covered with forests, the best being 
in middle and east Tennessee tributary to Nashville. Nash- 
ville handles practically the world’s supply of red cedar and 
is one of the greatest markets for chestnut. The Cumber- 
land River is a leading factor in the importance of this as 
a lumber market, every high tide bringing large consign- 
ments of rafts from the headwaters and tributaries, Along 
the banks of the Cumberland are 1,570,000 acres of timber, 
chiefly oak, hickory, ash, poplar, walnut, chestnut and cedar. 
The lumber, stave and handle traffic into Nashville is an 
important feature of the upper river steamboat business. 
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A HARDWOOD MILL IN THE “LAND OF THE SKY.” 


It is probable that western North Carolina is more 
widely known for its fine climate and beautiful scenery 
than for any others of its natural advantages. Thou- 
sands of health and pleasure seekers go each winter to 
the ‘‘ Land of the Sky,’’ and their entertainment forms 
an important industry. Of far greater economic im- 
portance, however, though perhaps of less sentimental 
interest, are the timber resources of that region. The 
hardwoods of the southern Appalachians are as widely 
known among buyers and users of wood products as 
the climatic and scenic advantages are known by the 
traveling public. The forest stands are very abun- 
dant, producing timber of high quality and wide- 
spread demand. Oak, chestnut, poplar, cherry, walnut 
and other woods are shipped to all the eastern States, 
to Canada and to Europe; and furniture made from 
wood grown in the mountains of western North Caro- 


lina goes all over the world. 
Practically all the timber cut in western North 
Carolina is sawed or otherwise manufactured in that 


part of the State; little is shipped out in the log. 
Three different classes of sawmills are in operation: 
large stationary mills, equipped generally with band- 
saws; small portable circular sawmills, usually run by 
steam; and small stationary circular sawmills run by 
water power. 

There are about half a dozen large stationary saw- 
mills in operation in this region, manufacturing about 
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16 per cent of the lumber cut. The successful opera- 
tion of such mills must depend on the control of a 
large supply of timber, either through timber rights 
over a large area or by possession of both land and 
timber. Five operators in western North Carolina 
together own more than 170,000 acres of forest land 
in four different counties, and their holdings comprise 
a stand of at least 120,000,000 feet. 

A typical large stationary sawmill operator of this 
region is The Haddock-France Lumber Co., located near 
Mount Sterling, in Haywood County, where it owns 
an extensive tract of valuable hardwood timber land. 
The plant comprises a band sawmill, a planing mill, 
logging road and logging cars, locomotives, steam 
loaders, etc.; also 40 dwelling-houses for employees 
and a commissary store. 

The mill site is located 3 miles southeast of Mount 
Sterling, a station on the Tennessee & North Carolina 
Railroad with which the mill makes connections by a 
narrow-gauge logging road. The plant is equipped 
with an 8-foot band mill carrying 10-inch saws, and all 
the machinery is of a character adapted to the cutting 
of high-grade lumber. The daily cut averages about 
30,000 feet. In the vard a supply of about 2,000,000 
feet is usually kept, and a shipping yard is maintained 
at the junction with the railroad. The entire mill site 


covers about 10 acres. 








INSIDE THE MILL—SOME 





POPLAR 


BOARDS CUT FROM YARD STOCK. 


The logging railway, which has seven miles of track 
in its main lines and spurs, is characterized by very 
steep grades, owing to the rugged nature of the region. 
The difficulties encountered in building the road are 
evidenced by the presence of several switch-backs. 
Three locomotives are employed, two 17-ton Climax 
and one 25-ton Shay. 

The timber holdings of the company are estimated 
at 35,700,000 feet, averaging 7,000 feet of merchant- 
able hardwoods to the acre, with an additional quan- 
tity of hemlock which forms a valuable asset for pulp- 
wood and bark. The nature of the land area covered 
by these holdings is very rugged, the general topog- 





GIANT POPLAR ON SAWMILL SITE WHICH WILL BE 
CUT AT SOME FUTURE DATE. 


raphy of Haywood Coun- 


ty being exceedingly 
rough and the elevations 


high. 

The Haddock-France 
Lumber Co. was organ- 
ized in 1910 as a sub- 
sidiary branch of the 


Monarch Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., a con- 


cern organized in 1908 
whose rapidly growing 
wholesale business made 


the acquisition of a man- 
ufacturing plant desira- 
ble. The interests of the 








SHIPPING YARD AT THE RAILROAD JUNCTION NEAR MOUNT STERLING. 


Laurel Fork Lumber Co. on Mount Sterling Creek in 
western North Carolina were purchased and improved 
and operated anew as The Haddcck-France Lumber Co. 
The officers are: W. D. Haddock, of Wilmington, Del., 
president; W. T. Latham, of Mount Sterling, N. C., vice 
president, and H. B. France, of Wilmington, Del., secre- 
tary and treasurer. The manufacturing operation is in 
charge of W. T. Latham, a practical sawmill man of long 
experience. The company specializes in chestnut, pop- 
lar and oak, of which it has an exceedingly choice lot 
of stumpage. The entire product is marketed through 
the Monarch Lumber Co. 

The Monarch Lumber Co., with offices in the Harri- 
son Building in Philadelphia, is a sales organization 
the officers of which are identical with those of The 
Haddock-France Lumber Co., and the same spirit of 
progressiveness imbues both concerns. The manage- 
ment is composed of men skilled in all branches of the 
industry whose enterprise and high ideals of service 
in relation to customers have earned a large measure 
of success. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
shipping yard of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 
neatly tucked away in the bottom of a valley. 
The region abounds in such little valleys as this 
—steep, narrow, rugged and = tuxuriantly clothed 
with forest growth. It would seem that nature en- 
deavored to put as much land as possible on the area 





W. T. LATHAM, OF MOUNT STERLING, N. C.; 
Vice President and Manager of Mill Operations, Haddock- 
France Lumber Co. 
in order to make it an ideal habitat for poplar, chest- 
nut, oak and other hardwood timber of the finest 
quality. Nature hoarded away these treasures, how- 
ever, in a remote and declivitous mountain fastness 
which became accessible to lumber operations only 
six or seven years ago when the building of the 
Tennessee & North Carolina Railroad provided an 
outlet to the region. Since then Haywood and neigh- 


boring counties have afforded an abundant supply of 
valuable hardwoods and will continue to do so for a 
long stretch into the future. 
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RAILROAD NEWS. 


FOUR PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRANSCONTINEN- 
TAL RAILROADS INVOLVED IN IMPORTANT 
RATE HEARING. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 10.—One of the most important 
rate hearings held in Tacoma this year was begun June 
3 by the State public service commission on its own com- 
plaint that transcontinental railroads are attempting to 
evade the commission’s order .lowering distributive 
freight rates. Four railroads and many shippers are 
involved. The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was represented at the hearing by Attorney 
J. N. Teal, Manager W. C. Miles and F. C. Donaldson. 
Attorney Teal in his argument in behalf of the lumber 
interests stated that formerly lumber was classified under 
a class E rate and was incorporated under this rate in 
the order of the public service commission made in the 
distributive rate case. 

He stated that the supplemental tariff complained 
against had taken lumber from the classified tariff and 
placed it in a special commodity rate which was higher 
than a class E rate under the State order. This has 
resulted, Mr. Teal said, in lumber being given a higher 
classification and being placed on a parity with com- 
petitive commodities, which under the classified tariff 
carried a higher rate. Mr. Teal said the result was to 
destroy the, relationship between the commodities and 
that the rates were not in equitable proportion. Under 
the old tariffs, where there were a classified rate and a 
commodity rate, both effective, the shipper used the 
lowest, but under the present supplemental tariff com- 
plained against the lumbermen contend that they are 
eliminated from using the classified rate, resulting in. a 
slight increase. The commission was asked to make a rul- 
ing that all forest products should be rated under a class 
E schedule and that if lower commodity rates were made, 
or any rates under a special commodity tariff made, 
the shippers should be given the option of using either 
the classified or commodity rate. 

The hearing is considered to be of vital importance, 
affecting the entire principal of freight rate construc- 
tion under the rulings of the commission. At the close 
of Monday’s session adjournment was taken for two 
weeks at the request of the Great Northern, whose rep- 
resentatives wished to decide whether to introduce tes- 
timony and, if so, to have time to prepare it. 





HEARING BEGUN ON APPLICATION OF SOUTH- 
ERN RAILROADS ANENT LONG-AND-SHORT- 
HAUL CLAUSE OF COMMERCE ACT. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 12.—Special Examiners Thur- 
tell and Pitt, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
began a hearing here last week on the applications of sev- 
eral southern railway systems for relief from the too- 
rigid enforcement of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Commerce Act. Regarded as highly important, the 
hearing attracted a number of prominent railway officials, 
many of whom have given testimony. A voluminous rec- 
ord was piled up last week and the hearing continued 
to-day and will continue indefinitely. Freight Traffic 
Manager Longstreet, of the Illinois Central, was the first 
and most notable witness, outlining railway contentions 
clearly and at length. Mr. Longstreet cited a number of 
cases wherein the charge for short hauls exceeded that for 
longer ones, but defended the practice as forced by water 
competition. Points situated upon a competitive water- 
way, he showed, profited by lower rail rates to meet that 
competition; while interior points off the water route suf- 
fered from their natural disadvantage. He reviewed 
rate-making history extensively, showing how the water 
competition always had been a prominent factor in the 
system. The Kentucky Railroad Commission, he said, 
had expressly and officially recognized the fact. Rigid 
enforcement of the long-and-short-haul clause would upset 
the whole system and theory of rate-building. He said 
in part: 

The commercial and industrial affairs of the territory 
served by these railroads have become adjusted and accus- 
tomed to the existing system of rates and would be seri- 
ously disrupted and demoralized by a literal observance of 
even a modified observance of the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the Act to Regulate Commerce. The relation of 
rates between markets of supply would be changed in a 
marked degree, and these markets would have to readjust 
prices of various commodities. : ae 

Distributing commercial centers in the Mississippi Valley 
would be compelled to readjust the territories in which they 
distribute, which would be restricted in some cases and 
extended in other cases. Commercial communities such as 
New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, Greenwood, Jackson, 
Miss., ete., which have largely financed the development of 
agriculture and various now existing enterprises, through- 
out the interior territory would be unjustly deprived of a 
large amount of their trade in this interior territory; the 
changing of the basis of the rates would serve no public 
end, but would inflict loss upon those railroads by depriving 
them of traffic which is necessary to the successful operation 
of these railroads, because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would have no control over or voice in the adjust- 
ment of rates made by the carriers operating on the rivers 
which traverse this territory. The reduction of all inter- 
mediate rates to the level of the long-haul rates would serve 
no public end, because the intermediate rates are now rea- 
sonably low, both per se and relatively, and are not unjustly 
discriminatory, and are established and applied under dis- 
similar circumstances and conditions. Such reduction would 
result in loss of income necessary to maintain the character, 
extent and quality of the public service which it is de- 
manded and required these railroads shall perform. The 
rates, principles, bases and adjustments as to which relief 
is prayed have been established and maintained under. cir- 
cumstances and conditions which for many years have been 
generally accepted and approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by courts of competent jurisdiction, by business 
communities and by carriers generally. 


Others who testified along the same line, laying stress 
upon water competition as a prime factor, were General 
Freight Agent Denyven of the Mobile & Ohio; General 
Freight Agent Bannon of the New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern; General Freight Agent Brown of the Gulf & Ship 


Island; General Freight Agent O’Dwyer of the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, and Freight Traffic Manager 
Compton of the Louisville & Nashville, who took the 
stand to-day and will continue his testimony to-morrow. 





SHREVEPORT WINS FIGHT FOR BETTER RATES 
INTO TEXAS TERRITORY. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., June 10.—The class rates as pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
order of March 23 bearing on the now famous Shreveport 
rate case will go into effect July 1 as the result of 
conference between counsel for the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the defendant carriers. The commodity rates prescribed 
in the same order will be suspended until the Commerce 
Court has had an opportunity to pass upon the merits 
of the case. This means that Shreveport and other 
Louisiana points win half their fight for better freight 
rates into Texas territory. The rates to go into effect 
July 1 are substantially just half those now in effect. 





WOOD BLOCKS FOR SEATTLE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 10.—T. Babcock, secretary of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
urging lumbermen to make every effort to get the board 
of public works and city council of Seattle interested 
in wood block paving. The Seattle superintendent of 
streets has already recommended that three of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares be paved with blocks, and Mr. Bab- 
cock believes that it is now time for the lumbermen to 
clinch the argument. In a letter sent to all the mem- 
bers of the association he says: 


We are advised that Mr. Walters, superintendent of 
streets of the City of Seattle, sent a letter to the boara 
of public works and the city council of that city recom- 
mending that First Avenue from Yesler to Madison, Sec- 
ond Avenue from Madison to Pike and Pike from First to 
Seventh Avenue be paved with creosoted wooden blocks. 
With the exception of the block on the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Co. S property, this is the first intimation that Seattle 
has given of any probability of using wooden blocks fot 
pavement. 

One of the first things that an easterner notices upon 
coming to this Coast is the lack of wooden block pave- 
ments in the Coast cities where one would naturally sup- 
pose on account of the importance of the lumber industry 
these pavements would be extensively used. , 

This recommendation is now to be considered by the 
board of public works and the City Council of Seattle and 
should they act upon the recommendation it will mean a 
great deal to the lumber business in this section. There 
is absolutely no doubt as to the superiority of wooden 
block pavement over other pavements and we know that 
the showing this pavement will make, provided they put 
it in, will be the first step in far more extensive use of 
wooden blocks in the Coast cities. 

Substitutes for lumber have made great inroads into 
the demand for lumber and in some cases it is admitted 
that the substitute is the better. Here is a chance for 
lumber itself to become a substitute and it should be 
worked for all there is in it. Sometimes in our search for 
new markets we are too apt to look abroad for a demand 
when that demand lies at home but fails to take life be- 
cause of our inactivity or disinterestedness. 

We would urge upon all members of this association 
and lumbermen not members to take this matter up now 
without further delay and do all in their power to try and 
convince the proper authorities of Seattle that they should 
use wooden blocks for this proposed improvement. Do 
not hesitate hecause you feel that there is no chance of 
your getting the order for the lumber, provided wooden 
blocks are used, for there is no question but what if 
Seattle puts in as much pavement as this, the other cities 
will soon follow when it has been demonstrated conclu- 
sively, as it will be, that it surpasses all other pavement. 

We shall go to the city council with facts and proofs, 
of which we have an abundance, that wood block paving 
is unsurpassed by any other pavement, not excluding brick 
and granite blocks. This matter, however, should be fol- 
lowed up by the lumbermen and pushed through their in- 
fluence with property owners upon the streets proposed 
for improvement. Nothing will have so much weight as 
the demand of the property owners themselves for this 
class of paving. 

Probably the best concise argument is that the absence 
of noise caused by traffic enables the obtaining of in- 
creased rents and a corresponding raise in the value of 
the property. This has been proved by the block adjoin- 
ing the White and Henry Buildings in Seattle. 

We feel that the lumbermen and timber owners of this 
State and Oregon are entitled to a hearing on this matter 
as they are the heaviest taxpayers and bring more money 
in and distribute more money within the States than any 
other one industry. © 

The men of the city council are broad-minded business 
men and it:should not take more than a proper presenta- 
tion of the facts to convince them that the one best step 
for the betterment of Seattle will be the specifying of 
wooden blocks for pavement. It will need your concerted 
efforts, however, to present these facts properly, and we 
ask that you take the matter up now without further 
delay and do all in your power to help the lumber business 
and the City of Seattle. 

VEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
T. Babcock, Secretary. 





Outlook Bright in Hardwoods. 

ASHLAND, Ky., June 8.—The_ business outlook is .very 
good with the lumber mills of this locality. Stock at all 
the mills is much shorter than a year ago, and the log supply 
is also very much smaller than last year. All grades of 
lumber are moving well and at higher prices than January 1. 
Plain oak is in good demand at about $2 advance a thousand 
and all other lumber is also being offered at advanced prices. 
We will cut about 4.000,000 feet of oak, 2,000,000 feet of 
poplar and about 2,000,000 feet of basswood and chestnut 
during this season. WRIGHT-KITCHEN LUMBER CoO., 

James H. Kitchen, Vice President. 


—_—errererea 


PETITION IN BANKRUPTCY FILED. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
BirMINGHAM, ALA., June 13.—An involuntary petition 
in bankruptey was filed today against the I. E. Hood 
Lumber Co., doing business as the I. E. Hood Lumber 
Co. and R. H. Lee & Co. The following are the petition- 
ing ereditcrs: Acme Lumber & Coal Co., Kirkpatrick 
Sand & Cement Co., and the American Cement & Plaster 
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A 
Timber Buyer? 











The forests of California, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia are vast. The acquisi- 
tion of first hand, dependable 
information about them requires 
years of experience and a large 
investment of capital. 














We have spent both the time 
and the money. Our knowledge 
is of value to you. If you would 
participate in the rapidly approach- 
ing exploitation of Western Tim- 
ber, draw on us for suggestions. 





Washington today ranks first 
among the lumber producing 
states; Oregon fourth. Soon 
Oregon will be first; Washington 
second.—And the Panama Canal 
is nearly Ready. 


Never again will there be such favor- 
able opportunities for profitable invest- 
ments in Western Timber. 


Just now our special offerings are:— 


75,000 acres of Western Yellow Pine in 
Central Oregon—can be divided. 


A large tract of Idaho White Pine. 


2,000,000,000 ft. of mixed timber in 
British Columbia. 

800,000,000 ft. of first quality Yellow 
Fir in Oregon. 

5,000 acres of Alaska or Yellow Cedar. 


70,000,000 ft. of Western Yellow Pine 
in Idaho. 


Exceptional opportunities to buy cheap 
timber from original claim owners. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established since 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS. 


1009 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 
During the past nine years we have loaned over 


$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 


in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
jands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 





MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








SKIDDING LOGS WITH AN INDEPENDENT 
SKIDDER AND LOADER COMBINED. 


How many logs will your mill handle daily? Your 
problem is to get that number of logs out of the woods, 
on to the tracks and into the mill every day at the mini- 
mum of expense. It is the purpose of this article to 
show that this can be dene with certainty and economy 
when skidder and loader are used separately and inde- 
pendently. 

The daily capacity of a loader is a fixed and easily 
determinable quantity. Barring accidents, a loader will 
handle just about the same amount of timber day in and 
day out, so long as logs enough are beside the track for 
it to load. 

A skidder, on the other hand, is dependent upon the 
character of the timber; if there is a heavy stand close 
to the track, it may skid in 150,000 a day or more; if 
the timber is scattering and mostly at the extreme end 
ot the haul, and if the country is rough, it may not be 
able to skid more than one-fourth that amount. 

Even in skidding, however, it is possible to ascertain 
the average daily output, with sufficient certainty for 
practical purposes, if taken over a proper period. 

But when skidding the maximum quantity per day, the 
loader may be able to handle but two-thirds the amount; 
so meanwhile skidding must be stopped, or else leave the 
surplus beside the track to be loaded later. 

Obviously, with the combination machine, whatever 
the capacity of the loader it can’t load more than is 
skidded. There is no way of making the fixed daily 
capacity of the loader agree with the fluctuating daily 
capacity of the skidder. Another disadvantage of the 
combination machine is that it is entirely thrown out of 
use by an accident to either operation. 

If the loading is delayed for any cause there is no 
use skidding any more logs, since to do so would be only 
to tie up the skidding later, while the loader was catching 
up. If the skidding is delayed from any cause the 
loader is tied up at the same time, since there is nothing 
to load. 

With most combination machines it is necessary to 
have a locomotive in attendance while moving from 
point to point. Unless the locomotive and crew are kept 
continually with the machine a delay of 15 minutes or s0 
is bound to occur every time it is necessary to move. 
While skidding and logging crews are tied up waiting 
for a locomotive no logs are moving on the essential 
journey from the woods to the mill. 

When the independent and self-propelling skidder and 
loader are used the skidder starts out, naturally, 10 days 
or so ahead of the loader. It may skid 150,000 or more 
one day, 100,000 the next, 60,000 the next, 50,000 the 
next, and possibly less some other days; but its average 
daily capacity would be in such eases say 75,000. 

If, because of sparse timber, distance of hauling, or 
rough ground, it should fall very far below its average, 
it is simple to cast off the guys and move for a while 
to some heavy stand of timber where 150,000 a day can 
be skidded, returning later to the hard skidding. 

The independent skidder needs no spur track, neither 
is it jacked up on spuds to let empties pass, so a move 
can be made at any time with little expense and delay. 
This feature makes it practicable to move the machine 
often enough to skid logs direct to the track at the 
nearest point. When considerable time is needed to 
change it is necessary to go the full radius from the 
machine in practically all directions; in this case it is 
obvious that the line will be run out nearly parallel with 
the track a thousand feet and more, to pull in logs from 
the maximum distance which originally lay but a few rods 
from the track. 

With an independent skidder one can keep the loader, 
the railroad, the mill and all the men busy all the time 
and deliver the desired number of logs into the mill day 
after day indefinitely. 

With the combined machine, part of the crew will be 
tied up part of the time and all of the crew part of the 
time; the railroad will not be worked to capacity, and the 
mill will receive the average some days, the minimum 





others and none at all if ill luck comes. It is impossible 
to make up for those ‘‘ off days,’’ since the loader can not 
load more than capacity however many logs are got out 
even when conditions are most favorable; and the ¢a- 
pacity of the loader should be the capacity of the railroad 
and mill. If the capacity of the machine is sufficiently 
greater than the capacity of the mill to even things up, 
it means that capital is invested in machinery not needed. 

It means that with the combined machine, since the 
operator loses out either on his plant and his mill or on 
his skidding and loading, he can’t strike the vital average 
so long as his loader has to depend on the uncertainties 
of his skidding. 


AUTOMATIC, HYDRAULICALLY-OPERATED 
DOOR VENEERING MACHINE. 

The use of electrically-operated machines has been the 
means of effecting many economies—especially in planing 
mills and woodworking establishments—and new applica- 
tions of the use of electric motors in this industry are 
being heard of frequently. Recently the Commercial 
Sash, Door & Blind Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., installed 














ONE OF THE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MACHINES 
IN THE PLANT OF THE COMMERCIAL SASH, 
DOOR & BLIND CO., BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


an automatic, hydraulically-operated door veneering 
machine, one of the first to be used. This plant is probably 
the most completely equipped throughout with individual 
electric motor drives of any in the country. A total of 
24 motors is being used. Some are bolted to the ceiling 
and others are on the floor in places most convenient for 
driving their respective machines. Those on the floor are 
placed in inclosures to protect them from dust and 
dirt. 

In the veneering machine (an illustration of which 
accompanies this) the arrangement is made so that when 
the veneer is placed on door frames in sufficient number 
they are placed in the compress as indicated in the illus- 
tration, which shows in this instance 110 1%¢-inech frames 
piled in five rows. Two sets of ‘‘I’’ beams are in place, 
one above and one below the frames and turn-buckle 
clamps are attached from one set to the other, and ere 
tightened above so as to hold 











FOUR-LINE “CLYDE” STEAM SKIDDER, SELF-PROPELLING AND EQUIPPED WITH 
CABLE OUTHAUL. 


the frame intact. After this 
has been done and the motor 
bolted to the ceiling just 
above, the compress is start- 
ed and the operator opens 
the valve which allows the 
hydraulic pressure to act. 
Gradually the carriage rises, 
compressing the frames un- 
til the pressure, as indicated 
by the gage at the side of 
the machine, has reached 
the desired value. This value 
is usually from 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds per square 
inch, depending upon the 
nature of the wood to be 
compressed. A pneumatic 
safety valve opens auto- 
matically at any predeter- 
mined value, thus preventing 
any possibility of danger 
from excessive pressure. 


It will be noted, on refer- 
ring to the illustration, that 
the bottom portion of the 
compress is in the form of a 
truck. By means of this 
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construction the material may be loaded directly on the 
truck, which is then rolled to the compress on car tracks. 
When the desired pressure has been applied for a few 
minutes (about two generally) the valve is opened; the 
pressure gradually relieved, and the truck returns to its 
normal position and is rolled away. 

As an example of the economy effected by this veneer- 
ing machine, it should be noted that the time required 
for compressing is only about two minutes, while that 
required by the old hand-operated method was from 
four to five hours. With this method, the frames can be 
removed at once after they have been compressed, al- 
though it is generally customary to leave the clamps on 
for an hour or so, whereas in the older method it was 
necessary to have them on for several hours. 

The plant is equipped throughout with Westinghouse 
induction motors, taking current from the central station 
lines. 


DETACHABLE DRAG CHAIN FOR CONVEYORS. 

The Detroit detachable drag chain, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is said by the manufacturer 
to embody the results of many years of experience in 
the designing and: manufacturing of elevator chains, 

















METHOD OF UNCOUPLING 


DRAG 


DETROIT 
CHAIN. 


DETACHABLE 


Among the advantages claimed for this chain are its 
great strength, durability, large wearing surface, the 
wearing bar acting as roller bearing and not extending 
outside of the wearing surface. The coupling space 
serves as an oil chamber; the chain affords even sides 
for the trough, has no rivets and is detachable under all 
conditions. Its interlocking joints prevent links from 
spreading; it is claimed to be positively dust-proof and 
will run on any standard sprocket wheel. 

The illustration shows how quickly and readily the 
chain can be coupled and uncoupled without removing 
it from the trough. It will be noted that the uncoupling 
requires no side space or couplers. When the chain is 
coupled the wear bar is locked and can not come apart 
in operation. 

The Detroit detachable drag chain is made by the 
Michigan Sprocket Chain Co., of Detroit, Mich., which 
makes also detachable sprocket chain, riveted drive chain, 
special combination chain, roller chain, sprocket wires 
and elevator buckets. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO MILLMEN. 

_ Among the publications recently issued by the Amer- 
ican Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich., that are of interest 
to millmen are the following: 

A booklet entitled “A Big Factor in Power Plant Economy” 
and deyoted to brief illustrated descriptions of Detroit re- 
turn, separating and yacuum traps. 

A booklet entitled “Sirocco Standard Ventilating Sets,” 
treating of Siroeco electric utility blowers, illustrating 
various installations and giving tables and other facts of 
interest and value to prospective users. 

Bulletin 344, treating of A B C cast iron blowers and 
exhaust fans. 

Bulletin 387, treating of A B C_ twin variable speed 

engines for driving paper-making machinery. This booklet 
contains, besides illustrated descriptions of the engines, a 
testimonial letter from the River Raisin Paper Co., speak- 
ing in the highest terms of one of the engines that has 
been in continuous use night and day for a year. 
_ Bulletin 340, superseding No. 284, and treating of Sirocco 
fans snd blowers. This booklet comprises 48 pages and 
contains illustrations and detailed descriptions, together 
With dimension tables of Sirocco fans and blowers. 


PHENOMENAL RECORD OF BAND RESAW. 


A remarkable record made by a band resaw has just 
been brought to the attention of the manufacturers, 
William B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., through 
a letter received by that concern from the Stearns Salt 
& Lumber Co., of Luding- 
ton, Mich. It appears that 
the Mershon eompany 
thought it was about time 
that the resaw should be re- 
placed by one of its modern 








Machines and aeeordingly 
Wrote to that effect to the 


Stevus Company, suggesting 
that at least the old feed 
Works be removed and a 





modern and improved type 
yt a P : 
embodying features and ad- 
Justments not thought of at 
the time the old machine was 
tlesigned he substituted. In 
response to the Mershon let- 
ter W. T. Culver, vice presi- 
dent of the Stearns com- 
pany, wrote as follows: 

Your favor of May 22 re- 
a ‘ing our resaw is at hand. 
a fave been using this ma- 
pd for so many years that 
ow, Writer is not sure of the 
Xict number. It is ancient 


. 


history when we try to think back to a time when the ma 
chine was purchased. Our mill has been running continu- 
ously since the machine was purchased and we have made 
an average cut of at least 30,000,000 feet a year. A good 
percentage of this,entire cut has been put through the re 
saw. jarring the“natural wear, the machine is in excellent 
shape today and is doing as good work as it did at the 
beginning. If we keep the working parts repaired from 
time to time there is no reason why the machine would not 
last until the end of our cut, which would be about 15 
years. We are operating two single band mills and the 
resaw easily cares for all of the lumber that is suitable for 
resawing. 

In commenting on the statements made in this letter 
E. C. Mershon says that the machine has seen 17 years’ 
service instead of 15 and that at an estimated cut of 
30,000,000 feet annually the saw has resawn fully a 
half-billion feet of lumber. 





IMPROVED FACILITIES OF SOUTHERN IRON 
AND STEEL CONCERN. 

The accompanying illustrations show the new uptown 
store, general offices and warehouse of the Pidgeon- 
Thomas Iron Co., of Memphis, Tenn., one of the oldest 
iron, steel and heavy hardware houses in the South. The 
company was originally started in 1874 by John Man- 
ogue and was succeeded by the present company in 1904. 
The company’s old building was destroyed by fire in 
1911 and the company moved into its new building 
exactly one year from that date. The new building is 
located at 94 and 96 North Second Street, is five stories 
in hight and 40 by 150 feet in size, having a floor space 
of 30,000 square feet. 

This concern makes a specialty of iron and steel rail 
and railroad ties. To care for its rapidly increasing 
business it recently acquired a new warehouse, 400x400 
feet, located at Main Street and Iowa Avenue on the 
Mlinois Central Railroad. This is an admirable loca- 
tion and within three squares of all the railroad freight 
depots of the city and only a short distance from the 
river landing. This will give the concern the best of 
shipping facilities and enable it to carry an even more 
complete stock than in the past. In addition to mill and 
railroad supplies the company carries a very large stock 
of steel twisted and corrugated deformed bars for con- 
crete reinforcements, also a stock of steel wire lath and 
channels for partitions. The company manufacturers 
fish plates for all sizes of steel rails and carries in stock 
fish plate bars. Jt manufacturers also largely corru- 


gated galvanized tanks and culverts from acid-proof, 
metal. 


anticorrosive 











UPTOWN OFFICES PIDGEON-THOMAS 
MEMVHIS, TENN. 


IRON CoO., 





NEW WAREHOUSE OF PIDGEON-THOMAS 


IRON Co., 
AVENUE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MAIN STREET AND 
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We are prepared to make loans t 

in amounts of $200,000 and i 
upwards secured by first mort- 

gage on high grade accessible 4 
standing timber owned by estab- 

lished, going lumber companies. : 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


a First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 


beoo 


YOULL find that we serve lum- 
ber interests as they would be 
served--that our directorate includes 
men whose associations invest them 
with an experience which benefits 

lumber depositors. 
The proof of this superiority lies in 
the line of lumber accounts we carry. 

Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 


Trustees to Issues. 
Colonial Trust & Savings Bank 


LaSalle St., N. E.Co-ner Adams, > 
CHICAGO i 


Particulars gladly given on request. 


Se ate 2 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of a 


oansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 





Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO 





Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
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Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD. 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals and 
endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by personal 
and courteous attention to our customers, 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 











We are Prepared to 
Bay Entire Issues of 


imber Bonds 


Secured by First Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


3,000,000 





CAPITAL 
AND 
SURPLUS 








The First National Bank 
of Detroit Michigan 


LOANS WITHOUT DELAY 


Quick action for timber concerns 
needing money for the purchase 
of timber, enlargement of plant, 
refunding of indebtedness, etc. 














FARSON, SON & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Broad St. 1st Nat’! Bk. Bidg. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 














An experienced, successful operating lumber- 
man has negotiated for a large mill property and 


Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. Unusual 


ara ’ 
Business Opportunity 


opportunity, property operating steadily and 


making money. Some additional capital required 
to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 





Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


















































CHOOSING A MOTOR TRUCK DRIVER. 


‘*Choose a motor truck driver as you would a first- 
class clerk in your office or store; that is, be sure he is 
endowed with a certain amount of intelligence,’’ says 
Gleeson Murphy, vice president of General Motor Truck 
Co., ‘‘and that you feel positive he is going to protect, 
guard and handle with good judgment the property 
entrusted in his care. There are enough good drivers 
now to discriminate when hiring one. Do not forget 
that when you send a man out with a truck, he has in 
his charge property valued at several thousand dollars, 
and you want to feel safe that he is not going to abuse 
it. The good driver usually means a well-kept, steady- 
going vehicle, and a careless one the very opposite of 
this. Several instances have come to my notice that the 
least complaints were received from owners who had 
given some attention to reliability and competency in 
the hiring of drivers. The true mechanic has a certain 
regard for a piece of machinery, knows how to handle 
it under all road conditions, apprehends when the motor, 
clutch and transmission are working smoothly, uses good 
judginent in the matter of speed and knows how to 
the utmost service from the truck he drives and 
cares for.’’ 


get 


A TRUCK THAT FITS THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
LUMBERMEN. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, Wis., 
is making a motor truck that is of especial interest to 
lumbermen, as it is made to fit their needs. The Four 
Wheel Drive trucks have power in all four wheels and 
the load is equally divided, which makes the trucks 
adaptable to almost any kind of difficult pulling through 
bad roads. The trucks of the company have such power 
that they almost toy with drifted sand or heavy, wet 
dirt roads. On this truck the foot brake applies and 
brakes all four wheels, and the power and load thus 
equally distributed enables the car to go through the 
worst kind of roads every day in the year where other 
cars with their power and load differently apportioned 
would become embedded. On this car the front and 
rear wheels are constantly helping each other. The Four 
Wheel Drive has now run for four years and has stood 
the severest tests with a minimum of repairs and 
breakages. 

Recently a test was made by the United States Army 
on one of the 114-ton touring car chassis made by this 
company in competition with other high-class truck cars, 
with the result that in the first run from Washington, 
D. C., to Atlanta, Ga., and from there to Indianapolis, 
Ind., the Four Wheel Drive had to tow the other cars 
and one was completely abandoned. The second run 
was from Indianapolis to Chicago, and is now en route 
to Sparta, Wis., by way of Dubuque, Iowa, and Madison, 
Wis. After reaching Indianapolis it was the only car 
that continued the run, and in the second test it is being 
used in competition with five new trucks of different 
makes. The Government recently purchased three addi- 
tional trucks, two 114-ton and one 3-ton. These are to 
be used as field trucks and ambulances. 

A differential breaking on the Four Wheel Drive is 
unknown. The jamming, ramming and bunting process 
on a rear-driven car to force the front wheels through 
the bad places is a tremendous strain on every part of 
the car, but the Four Wheel Drive has not this severe 
strain. 

The application of power to the front as well as the 
rear wheels is accomplished in such a simple manner 
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FOUR WHEEL 


MOTOR 


DRIVE TRUCK, 
that the weight of this truck is no greater than the aver- 
age truck of the same load. <A fair idea of the con- 
struction of the car can be obtained by taking a shaft- 
drive car, place a sprocket on an extended shaft back of 
the transmission, run a silent chain down to the left side 
within an aluminum case and over a sprocket, connect 
with this sprocket a shaft running to front and rear axle, 
place a differential on the rigid front axle same as on 
the rear, place a ball and socket joint near each front 
wheel on axle casing; use full floating type of shaft in 
front axle with universal joint within the ball and 
socket, the outer ends of shaft clamped on the wheel hub 
and you have the Four Wheel Drive. 

The front wheels move in a circle the same as the 
front wheels on a rear-driven car. The socket swings on 








pivots at top and bottom of the ball, operating the same 
as a hinge joint and giving the same steering radius. ‘he 
ball and socket constitute a dust and dirt proof recep. 
tacle, completely inclosing and protecting the universal 
joint on the shaft within. The bearings on all four 
wheels are interchangeable. 

There is a very material saving in gasoline, oil, tires 
and repairs with this car, say its makers, and skidding 
is eliminated. It is claimed the car is guided more easily 
than the average car, especially at bad places in the 
road, the front wheels being able to pull themselves in 
place. Every part of the mechanism, such as motor, 
transmission, clutch, ete., are easily accessible, affording 
speedy adjustments when required. The concern manu- 
faetures everything for its trucks except the motor, 
transmission, bearings, control, levers, steering post and 























































FOUR WHEEL DRIVE IN HEAVY SAND. 
tires. Their patents covered in Four Wheel Drive are 
seven, namely, two subtransmissions from shafts to front 
axle, three ball and socket joints, brakes on all four 
wheels and a locking device for either front or rear 
shaft. The company in the manufacture of its cars uses 
the best of material and no efforts are spared in taking 
care of the slightest details, while the workmanship is 
the best that skilled mechanics can produce. The price 
of these trucks and ears is only the natural result of high- 
class material and workmanship. Extra parts are kept 
in stock and promptly furnished at reasonable rates. 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. now has a capacity 
of five trucks a month. The plant is being enlarged and 
the concern will be in a position shortly to double its 
present output. The Rohrer Manufacturing Co., of Clin- 
tonville, is a lumber concern which is using this truck at 
present, 














TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION’S SUCCESS: | — 
FUL YEAR. d 


The annual report of the Potlatch Timber Protective 
Association for 1911 is the strongest possible indorse- 
ment of the organization’s policy of fire prevention. 
Though the year covered by the report was not espe- 
cially favorable for fire prevention, only 36 fires were 
reported in the association’s territory. These fires de- 
stroyed only 33,500 feet of merchantable timber and 
killed only 56,000 feet—insignificant losses considering | 
the fact that 594,000 acres are patrolled. 

The association’s work aims largely to prevent fires 
by enforeing the laws requiring permits to burn 
slashing and by taking every precaution to prevent | 
fires set by campers and others. To expedite the 
granting of permits a deputy warden was equipped 
with a high power motorcycle which enabled him to 
cover twice the territory that two men on horseback 
could cover. This promptness, together with frequent | 
appeals to settlers through the press and by means ot 
attractive posters, has developed a public sentiment | 
favorable to the association’s policy. 

Of the 36 fires reported, 19 were caused by lightning 
Only one was caused by sparks from an engine. Al 
locomotives that pass through the district are equipped 
for oil-burning, and the railroads take great care to 
keep their rights-of-way cleared of rubbish. As 4 | 
result of the association’s policy of watching campers 
and even clearing in advance the space frequented by | 
them, the fires from this cause were reduced to one 
for the year. Be 

The association has the equipment for 11 miles of 7 
telephone lines, and the fire warden recommends the 7@ 
purchase of 40 miles more of this equipment. Though a 
telephone lines are expected to increase the efficiency 7 
of the service, the warden is of the opinion that patrol 
men always will be an essential factor in fire pro 
tection. Ee 

During the year 152 miles of old trails were cleared | 
out and 23 miles of new trails were built. The patrol 
was started in May with 2 men, was increased to 33 10 
July, to 43 in August, and when discontinued in Sel 
tember 33 men were engaged in the work. 

The report from which these facts are taken col 
tains also an inventory of the association’s equipment. 
together with the treasurer’s statement. The ass0 
ciation spent during the year $24,363.82. It codperated 
with the Forest Service in patrolling that part of the 7 
Palouse division of the St. Joe National Forest lying 
within the association’s boundaries. No conflict o | 
authority occurred, and the warden recommends 4 
continuation of this cooperation for next year. 
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| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., June 10.—-Henry H. Dyke has opened 
« lumber yard at Worcester, Mass., on the property for- 
erly occupied by the Greendale Lumber & Supply Co. 
This location is well equipped for a lumber yard as spur 
tracks from the railroad run through the lumber sheds. 
\ir. Dyke is well known in tg trade. He was at one 
time connected with the J. F. Bicknell Lumber Co. and 
for the last six years has Bes in the employ of the Stone 
& Foster Lumber Co., of Worcester. He has been con- 
nected with the lumber business in Worcester for about 
1G years. 

Howard L. Pratt, of the Waterbury Lumber & Coal 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., has purchased a large farm and 
intends raising vegetables for the Children’s Home of 
New Britain. Mr. Pratt has been greatly interested in 
the welfare of this home for some time. 

Skinner, French & Co. have purehased timber in 
Maine on about 2,000 acres and will erect a sawmill at 
Bingham, Me. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have amounted to $82,745,000, as com- 
pared with $64,149,000 for the corresponding period last 
year and $68,666,000 for the corresponding period of 
1910. 

The Smith & Bent Co., recently organized in New 
Haven, Conn., with a capital stock of $50,000, will con- 
duct a wholesale lumber business, making New Haven the 
headquarters of the company. J. Gibb Smith is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 

Taylor W. Mathers, of Newport and Enfield, N. H., 
has purchased from the directors of the Aron Lumber 
Co., of Aron, Me., the entire assets of the company. 
The property consists of about 1,200 aeres of spruce, 
poplar and white birch, a new mill and several buildings 
which had been erected for use of the help. 





FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK, N. J., June 11.—While the report of the 
building department for last week shows that in com- 
parison with the seven days before there was a decrease 
of $9,159 in the total estimated outlay called for in the 
permits for construction work granted, the statement of 
the State board of tenement house supervision reveals 
that the aggregate amount for tenement construction was 
#84,900 more than the previous week. 

Demand for hardwoods is light here. 
the metropolitan district and the New Jersey suburban 
sections. Notwithstanding the prices have jumped from 
$2 to $3 a thousand feet. In ordinary grades of lumber 
the prices are stiff at $28 and $30 for yellow pine. 

Incidental to the arrival of a shipment of hemlock 
from Halifax at the James Crowell Lumber Co.’s dock 
Thursday was an unusual occurrence in the floundering 
of the Waegwoltig, the three-masted schooner carrying 
the lumber. The shipment was of 238,000 feet of the 
Nova Seotia wood. 

Secretary Alfred Bickford, of the Somerset Lumber 
Co., reports a heavy demand this week, and a hard mar- 
ket to draw from. Hemlock and spruce timber, he says, 
have the heaviest call and not a little difficulty is experi- 
enced in meeting it because of the stiff market. 

Numerous shipments of Idaho pine have been reported 
received by J. F. Glasby Co. Mr. Glasby states that 
now that the Michigan pine market is nearly cleaned out 
he has found it worth while to turn to the far western 
market. Prices are lower there, he says, which naturally 
pe it easier to meet the local trade with reasonable 

igures, 

At the offices of the Bockoven Bros. Lumber Co. 
acknowledgment of generally good conditions prevailing 
Was made last week. Secretary W. Frank Hopping said 
that roofers were in aeaviest demand. 


This includes 





NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 


\VATERVILLE, ME., June 11.—Maine lumbermen are 
reathing easier after the freshet times that prevailed 
‘rly in this month. It was indeed providential that the 
‘in should cease just as matters were about to be 
ught to a climax, when it looked as if dams would be 
\ept away indiscriminately, and many millions of logs 
nuld be lost. 
rom Harmony comes the report that a mill for the 
inufaeture of excelsior is to be built there in the near 
‘ture. The new railroad, from Mainstream to Harmony, 
‘ opened up opportunities for lumbermen, and in- 
eased cutting is now going on. 
Plans have been submitted to contractors for the 
ection of a toothpick mill at Oakland, which will be 
industry new to this section of the Pine Tree State. 
‘ is said that the mill will cost about $35,000 and will 
“ploy more than 100 men. 
State Forest Commissioner Frank E. Meve has re- 
‘rned from a trip through Washington and Haneock 
‘ounties, where he visited the fire station lookouts. He 
‘eports that conditions through the country which he 
‘isited are very favorable for the prevention of forest 
lires, in many eases the lowland being almost covered’ with 
yater on account of the persistent rains. 
May was remarkable in the history of the Maine 
‘orestry district in that there have been but three fires 
i the whole district in the month, which were of suffi- 
‘ient proportions to be reported. Two of the fires were 
1 Washington County, where they burned over a total 
“! 1,250 aeres. The third was in Penobscot County, 
here two acres were burned. 


ri 
hy 


Last year the fire loss in the forestry district reached 
thousands of dollars. The woods were dry as tinder, and 
for the first time in the history of the State the governor 
issued a proclamation warning the people to keep off 
the wild lands, and to be very careful with fire every- 
where. Thousands of men were at work fighting fire, 
and it was only a little later in the year that the funds 
available for the work were unexpectedly exhausted. 

During May, 1911, 10 fires in Penobscot County burned 
over 3,335 acres; five fires in Piscataquis County burned 
over 8,814 acres; six fires in Somerset County burned 
over 35 acres; nine fires in Hancock County burned 
over 24,467 acres; 16 fires in Aroostook County burned 
over 1,014 acres; two fires in Franklin County burned 
over 565 acres, and 13 fires in Washington County burned 
over 14,849 acres, a total of 61 fires and 53,079 acres of 
brush and timber devastated. The heavy rainfall is re- 
sponsible for the changed conditions. Last year there 
was very little rain in either April or May; wells were 
drying up and the fire hazard was the greatest it had 
been for years. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGoR, ME., June 10.—The most remarkable June 
freshet known in 20 years on the Penobscot is now sub- 
siding, after having reached a pitch that threatened vast 
damage to the lumbering and other interests along the 
river. At one time, early last week, the June record at 
Bangor dam was exceeded, a depth of 8 feet 1 inch flow- 
ing over the crest of the dam, but since then the water 
has dropped off 2 feet, ond the danger to bridges, dams 
and booms up river is considered to be past. With the 
great head now on, it is likely that every stick of last 
winter’s cut will reach boom considerably earlier than 
the average, and that there will be plenty of water all 
summer for manufacturing purposes, even though a long 
drought should prevail. 

The movement of lumber from Bangor is not yet up 
to normal volume for June, for everybody got a late 
start, and manufacturers seem to be in no haste to get 
their stock on the market. Prices are satisfactory, and 
freights from Bangor are no higher as yet than at the 
close of 1911. The most notable movement of spruce 
thus far this season is from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and many vessels are going from Bangor and 
other Maine ports to the Provinces for cargoes, at- 
tracted by freight rates much higher than can be had 
here. 

May established a record for moisture, rain having 
fallen in greater or less quantity on 22 days of the 
month, and the timberland owners had no occasion to 
worry over forest fires. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 10.—-While shipments keep 
improving a little, they are still very slow, and this makes 
business seem dull to the retailers, as it lacks activity on 
both ends. Prices remain firm this week, no reports of 
weakness in any item having been made. 

Plain white oak continues to be the most scarce of the 
hardwood items, but the demand for all of them seems to 
be in excess of the supply, and orders are being placed 
far ahead, green lumber being accepted because dry can 
not be procured at any price. Ash and popular, which 
have been reported weak in spots, seem to have pretty 
well closed up, and the hardwood market new presents a 
solid front of good demand and firm price. 

White pine moves steadily, with demand given as a 
little below normal, but still up to present supply, and 
prices firm. Hemlock and spruce are scarce and high, 
and have been eliminated from consideration for the 
present by some purchasers. 


Yellow pine is coming in rapidly compared to what it 
did, but activity in this item is so great that no impres- 
sion has been made on the market, and price is always 
a matter of high mark. North Carolina pine is the only 
thing that shows any likelihood of filling in very soon, 
but it will have to come much faster than at present. 

Building business is fairly active, although big work is 
still held up. Over $300,000 worth of dwelling opera- 
tions were started last week. A great deal of ‘‘ repairs, 
alterations, improvements and additions,’’ is being done, 
and this work uses the greatest percentage of lumber, 
though in small quantities. During the week a total of 
256 permits were issued, covering 347 operations, with a 
value of $843,300. 

‘¢Panama and Pan-America for Philadelphia’’ is the 
slogan of a movement launched by the Poor Richard 
Club, at a luncheon tendered John Barrett, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., director general of the Pan-American Union 
and former Minister to Argentina, Colombia and Panama, 
Mr. Barrett addressed a representative gathering of the 
city’s mereantile interests in the club rooms and his 
principal suggestion was to the effect that Philadelphia 
by the united efforts of its business men can and should 
become one of the great ports in the exchange of com- 
merce that will result from the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

The State forestry commission has accepted the gift 
of a tract of 53 aeres of forest Jand in Pike County from 
Mrs. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia and Washington, 
which is to be added to the State preserves and known 
as George W. Childs Park, in memory of the Philadelphia 
publisher. 

George A. Howes and Joseph Dunwoody, of Howes & 
Russell, have just returned from their Birch River Lum- 
ber Co. operation, and report that they expect the last 
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CANADIAN | 
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AMERICAN 
“TIMBER 


BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. 
able serially at definite periods. 























timber, 
Bonds pay- 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
= of experience. 


= Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg, WANCOUVER, B.C. 














ig CHOICE TRACTS im) 


British Columbia Timber 


@, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 








Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 

















Corn Exchange Building 
= ~ 


‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg, 








San Francisco, Cal. 











Gralla Land Co., Lid. 


Alexandria, Louisiana 


Colonizers and Developers of 


| Cut Over Pine Lands | 




















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, - -« BOSTON. 
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Sit in Your Office | 
and See Your Land 
as If on the Spot 


With one of our forest maps 
before you, you can know exactly 
the amount, character and loca- 
tion of your timber. 
ledge will be exact, not what some 
cruiser has guessed at. 
formation will enable you to get 
at least 10% more from your tim- [esse eee RATS TV ee ws 


ber yearly. 


We appraise new lands, and survey wild lands 
for renewal of lines or to get actual acreage. 
Let us prove to you the value of the services which our skill 
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The know- 
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and experience can offer. 
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SEND FOR OUR BOOK, 
**Applied Forestry,’’ 
how to get greater returns from your timber at 
once and in the future. 

APPLETON & SEWALL CO., Inc. 
Foresters and Surveyors. 166 Fifth Ave., New York 


a valuable text book on 


Free on request, 
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Timber Land Bonds 
Are a Safe Investment 
When the Stumpage, 


We can give 


the security back of the issue, has been 
accurately determined as to quantity, qual- 
and accessibility. 
service promptly and efficiently. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


this 


Consulting Forest Engineers, 


Chicago 


512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


New York 
822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 


Boston 
622 Tremont Bldg. 
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American-Credit Indemnity 


Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 





Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS 



































Successful 


Business Men 


Owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase of 


their business. We make it part of our busi- 


ness to systematize book-keeping methods so 
as to save labor and time and place you in 
easy touch with the conditions of any de- 
We solicit correspondence and 


partment. 


will 


be pleased to 


give 


any 


desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 


CHICAGO 


information 
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mile of railroad to be built and the mill ready to start 
cutting by August 1. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSPEURGH, Pa., June 11.—With nearly all the whole- 
sale lumber trade struggling to meet the urgent demands 
of bitvers, and prices at satisfactory points, the market 
has at least a good external appearance. Mill lists, how- 
ever, crowd close to the selling price and marginal profits 
are not as satisfactory as they might be considering the 
cost of business under the present difficulty in securing 
prompt shipments and handling by railroads of consign- 
ments. The same situatien confronts the retail trade but 
the manufacturers are in a comfortable shape. 

General business conditiens are excellent. Coal and 
coke operations are at their best except that a severe 
shortage ot labor has been affecting all districts, and 
even the lumber industry ef the immediate district of 
Pittsburgh has felt this difficulty somewhat sharply. ‘The 
building trade while fair is promising greater things. In 
the very heart of the Pittsburgh business district more 
than 100 buildings have been or are being razed, and 
the ‘‘hump’’ that has been an impediment to the expan- 
sion of the commercial center is being cut away. ‘That 
this will mean much for the building trades and _ inei- 
dentally the lumber industry is a foregone conclusion. 
Already inquiries are coming out regarding the needs for 
these improvements. 

i. V. Baheock & Co. have broken ground at the Davis 
(W. Va.) plant for a new general store for that com- 
pany, Which will be larger than any other store of the 
company. The company reports prices firm in all lines 
of lumber and good buying with promises of a good run 
of business during the last half of this year in spite of 
politics. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 12.—Yellow pine dealers eom- 
plain of the extremely broken condition of southern 
stocks. Dimension in particular is most difficult to 
obtain and price has ceased to be the consideration. 
Many of the lists being received by local offices show 
a strange array of sizes of dimension, with short stock 
greatly predominating. Deliveries of orders five or six 
weeks back are now coming along nicely. More stock is 
being received by water than can easily be taken care 
ot. Norway and hemlock show more firmness, due to 
the better price being asked for yellow pine dimension. 
White pine is moving well in most grades and the hard- 
wood market is showing a good run ot trade, particu- 
larly in oak. 

The late season has caused an abundance of business 
in the way of small house and flat construction. The 
millmen are not busy, but from the rush reported by 
most retail yards the mills look for a good business 
Within a week or so, when sufiicient progress has been 
made on buildings recently started. 

E. L. Southern, manager of the Putnam Lumber Co., 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip through the South 
and reports a most unusual condition there. He warned 
local lumbermen to prepare for the worst in yellow pine, 
as the mills are running night and day in some instances 
and then are unable to replete their broken stocks. He 
looks for a steady advance in the yellow pine market. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., June 12.—Both the hardwood and 
white pine interests are figuring on turning out well at 
the first automobile outing of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, next Tuesday, and the prospect is for a large 
crowd. No definite arrangements have been made as yet 
as to the make-up of the baseball teams, but a good deat 
of practicing has been done and a well-contested game 
is looked for. 

A lumber office has been opened at 1240-42 Prudential 
Building by the Sparkman Mill & Lumber Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark. The office is in charge of L. H. Allen, vice 
president of the company, which will handle long- and 
shortleat pine and other woods, including oak and 
cypress. 

Justice Pooley in the supreme court has directed that 
the testimony of physicians and others in Waverly, 
N. Y., be taken as to the physical condition of Charles 
H. Swartwood, a former inspector of the Lehigh Valley, 
indicted in the Silverthorne case. Several physicians 
testified that the man was able to stand trial, but his 
attorney claims that he is not. 

Receipts of lumber during May were 11,828,060 feet, 
inaking the record up to June 1 about 25 per cent less 
than last year. Shingle receipts for May were 133,115,- 
000, or about 10 per cent less than last year to June 1. 
The June lumber receipts promise to be large and a good 
many cargoes are being looked for, while the rush of 
shingles will also be large. 

The Mohegan and three barges of Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co., arrived last week with about 4,000,000 feet 
of white pine aboard. This is the firm’s second heavy 
Chester W. Graves has returned from 
a two-week’s trip through the Georgian Bay district. 

H. H. Salmon & Co., through their local representative, 
Frank T. Sullivan, have bought the barge Dorcas Pendall, 
of the S. K. Martin fleet of lumber carriers. The vessel 
will bring a large quantity of lumber to the yard of the 
new owners here this season. 

A dividend of 5 or 10 per cent is expected soon in 
the affairs of the Builders’ Planing Mill Co., which 
lately suspended business. A meeting of those having 
claims will be held June 20. The assets have thus far 
realized $14,000. 


cargo this season. 


An estimate made from the books of John E. Du Bois 
shows that from 10,000 acres of timberland in the neigh- 
borhood of Hicks and Medix Runs the gross returns of 
the cut amounts to a little over $9,000,000. The timber, 
mostly pine and hemlock, has been cut during the last 
10 or 12 years. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEW York, June 12.—Demand is not as brisk as ij 
was last month, but there is still a good call for al! 
staple sizes, and without difficulty a good price range is 
maintained. Inquiries increase daily and yards con 
tinue to keep their stocks at as low a basis as possible. 
The building situation shows up well and there is every 
reason to look for a firm demand during the summer. 
Spruce, hemlock boards, lower grades of white pine, 
North Carolina pine and hardwoods are strong, and 
there is little difficulty in disposing of stock available. 

Sixteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week, 
amounting to $3,719,500; 26 in the Bronx, $1,285,900; 
2 in Brooklyn, $594,500; 90 in Queens, $386,800; 2s 


1.6 
Lon 


. . - . , 
in Richmond, $28,500, the total ot 292 amounting to 
$6,015,200. 

Kdward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 


Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Hines and their two sons, 
sailed yesterday on the steamship Mauretania for a 
several months’ trip abroad. Mr. Hines spent a short 
time visiting his friends in the market. He has no plans 
for any itinerary, but proposes to travel leisurely and 
stay abroad as long as the inclination suits. Mr. Hines 
expressed himself very optimistically on the white pine 
situation, saying that in the last two or three weeks white 
pine lumber has taken a very decided step forward, and 
several mills have already disposed of their outputs for 
all next year. 

Ii. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
sailed on Saturday on the Koenigen Louise tor a three 
months’ vacation abroad. On Friday he stated that 
May’s business was the largest in volume and number 
of cars the firm has had since it has been in business. 

Keshin, Blitstein & Co., of Brooklyn, whose plant at 


250 Moore street was destroyed by fire a year ago and 
who were temporarily out of business while their new 


mill at Stagg and Varick Streets was being erected, have 
finished it and are about to start in business again. The 
firm will manufacture millwork and has also opened a 
retail lumber yard and warehouse for trim at Rockaway, 
LPR 

k. V. Gibson, of Stone, Hershey & Gibson, Newark, 
N. J., has just returned from a trip to Idaho and the 
Pacific Coast visiting the company’s western connections, 
and particularly looking over the Idaho white pine siiua- 
tion. As a result of the trip the concern is in better 
position to handle its increased pine trade and has an 
unusually good run of stock at command. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 11,—Lumber receipts 
by vessel at the Tonawandas have been hitting up a 
brisk pace so far this month. Since June 1 33 boats 
have arrived with lumber products, including over 25,000,- 
000 feet of white pine. The heavy movement of lumber 
from upper lake ports to the Tonawandas has created a 
scarcity of tonnage. Shippers who have lumber to come 
down from Georgian Bay points are experiencing trouble 
to get boats to load and those who are chartering tonnage 
from that point are paying as high as $2.25, the same 
rate as in force from the head of the Lakes. 

Canal shipments have been fairly active this month. 
For the first week 3,350,000 feet of lumber was forwarded 
from the Tonawandas. During the corresponding week 
of last season the shipments amounted to 900,000 feet. 

The heavy arrival of lumber is causing some con- 
signees to look about for extra dock room for stock 
that is on its way down the Lakes. Among these are 
Smith, Fassett & Co., who have received over 6,000,000 
feet of white pine and norway so far this season and 
have over 4,000,000 feet of similar stock due here in a 
few days. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


én 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., June 12.—Business conditions are 
improving here and elsewhere throughout the State. 
Building permits in Denver show a decided gain ove1 
May, and this is noticeable in other localities. Building 
in Pueblo is unusually active. Plans are completed and 
bids will be asked for next week on the construction of 
a six-story fireproof structure for the First National 
Bank. It is said that not a desirable empty house or 
store building is available there. Oak Creek is also enjoy 
ing a building boom. A recent storm at that place 
unroofed a bank building, and as there was not sufli- 
cient roofing in town to repair the damage, C. H. Davies, 
of the Dickinson-Owings Lumber Co., made a night ride 
with two teams to Steamboat Springs for material to 
replace the roof. Lumber companies there are taxed to 
their utmost to supply the demand. 

Extensive improvements were begun last week at the 
Gibson lumber yards in Grand Junction. The whole 
plant will be reconstructed to include a new office build- 
ing and 140-foot front with three-deck lumber sheds, 
making the yards the most modern on the western slope. 
Grand Junction has been selected as general headquar- 
ters and the office building will be constructed with that 
end in view. 
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MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., June 11.—The city of 
Alpena has granted a franchise for right of way through 
Alpena County and city and terminal facilities for the 
extension of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad 
through Otsego, Montmorency and Alpena Counties. 
This road is in operation from Boyne City to Gaylord. 
it was built by the White brothers, and is chiefly devoted 
to lumbering purposes. 

During May 5,894,482 feet of lumber entered the port 
of Bay City, “and 2,543,374 feet at Saginaw, making the 
total receipts by boat 8,437,856 feet. There also entered 
both ports 924,000 lath. 

loss & Co., who are mining coal extensively in addi- 
tion to their extensive lumber interests, have bought 
mining rights on a large body of land near Flint and 
will sink a coal shaft there. 

The Batecheler Timber Co., of Saginaw, has bought a 
large tract of mixed timber in Otsego County from the 
trustees of the David Ward Estate. 

Charles H. Stanley, of Millington, expects to put up 
a small sawmill, planing and flooring plant at Millers- 
burg, north of Alpena. 

The Jennings stave and heading mill at Pinconning, 
20 miles north of Bay City on the Michigan Centra) 
(Mackinaw division), which went out of commission two 
weeks ago, has been taken over by J. T. Wiley & Co., 
of Saginaw, which firm has vast tracts of timber north. 











THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Dierroir, Micu., June 12.—The rush along the 
front continues, and during the last two weeks a 
quantity of Tumber has been received by boat 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin shipping points. 
lowing are the shipments received: 


lor the Brownlee, Kelley Co., steamer Havey, with 520,000 
fect of hemlock; barge Godfrey with 800.000 feet of hem- 
lock; barge Uranus, with 675,000 feet of hemlock. Thomas 
Foreman & Co., barge Ida Keith, with 400,000 feet of maple; 
steamer Fred J, Stone and barge Reeves, with cargoes of 
maple. C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co., steamer W, R. Stafford, 
two cargoes, 210 feet of norway and 500,000 feet of pine. 
Kuehl, Butcher Co., barge McWilliams, 850,000 feet of 
birch and maple. John Beyster, steamer Miami, with 250,- 
000 feet of pine. Lowrie & Robinson, steamer Bothnia, with 
590,000 feet of pine and lath; Connolly & Bailey, with 
240,000 feet of pine. Detroit Lumber Co., steamer Helen €., 
two cargoes norway and hemlock, 1,400,000 feet barge 
Trov, 650,000 feet of hemlock; steamer Annie Laurie, with 
100,000 feet of hemlock; due to arrive today, barge Sophia 
Vinch, with 270,000 feet of norway and 2,500,000 pieces of 
lath. Peninsular Car & Foundry Co., steamer S. C. Hall. 
with $00,000 feet of car decking. Kuehl, Butcher Co., 
schooner Belle Brown, with 200.000 feet of maple and birch. 
W. E Currie, barge Brake, with 22,000 pieces of cedar: 
barge Bloom, with 10,000 pieces of cedar, and balance of 
cargo, consisting of ties, to Windsor. 


A stiffening of prices has been noticed during the last 
week or two, due, so it is believed, to the tremendous 
amount of business which loeal dealers, both retail and 
Wholesale, are he indling. No advance has been announced, 
hut the tendency is upward. Hardwood dealers report a 
searcity of oak, and an advance in prices will not be 
surprising. 

Local lumber dealers will hold their — ir monthly 
dinner next week at Shore Acres, on the Canadian side. 
An interesting program is being prepared. 
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large 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., June 11.—In Menominee and 
Marinette every wheel is turning and there is employ- 
ment at good wages for every man willing to work. The 
feeling among the lumbermen and those in other lines 
of business is optimistic. Business activity is general 
and this seems to assure a large volume of fall trade. 
Lumber sold under contract is being moved in large 
volume by water and the carriers are in demand at every 
port. Loeal dealers are beginning to catch up with their 
orders and the activity promises to keep the office forces 


uuder pressure of work until the close of the season of- 


navigation. 

The weather has been favorable on the Lakes and the 
lumber carriers have been able even to better their 
schedules. Every effort is being made by W. R. Oates, 
State fire warden, to keep his deputies on the alert and 
. take every precaution for the prevention of forest 
res, 

_ The $100,000 harbor at Oconto has been completed. 

‘he harbor is midway between the cities of Green Bay 
and Marinette. The turning basin of the harbor is 20 
feet deep, and is ample to “permit the largest boats to 
anchor at the harbor. 

"rank J. Wright has returned from Bakersville, south- 
ern California, where he has decided to locate perma- 
nently. The Wright company will start its Marinette 
saw and shingle mills at once and cut out what timber 
' has, when the mills will be closed down and sold or 
dismantled. 

\t the Sturgeon mill, near Norway, where the plant of 
the O’Callaghan Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire a few 

pas ago, the company is repairing the water ‘wheel and 
itting in planing machinery, preparatory to dressing 
the sawed material now in the yard. 


Recent News in Brief. 


A. Thorn Swift, of Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., of 
Cmaha, Nebr.. has been visiting the lumber markets of the 
lipper peninsula. 

President John O. Maxey, 
a visitor in Escanaba last week. 

The mill of the Wright Lumber Co. 
ving of logs in its mill pond. 
y and night during the winter. 
, 2s in large quantities are being rafted in to St. Ignace 
tov the Jones & Kerry mill. 
ga gid 9 of Kobesson & Solper, at Koss, has been shut down 

1° repairs 


it 


a of the L’Anse Bay Lumber Co., 
has completed the 
The mill has run steadily 


(lay 


The outfit of the Sheboygan Dock & Dredging Co. has 
arrived at Wells, where the firm has a contract to dig slips 
for the I. Stephenson Lumber Co. 

Steamer Walter Vail took a cargo of hemlock and white 
pine from Wells, Mich., to Tonawanda, N. Y. Barge Commo- 
dore loaded birch and elm at the docks of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., Marinette, and the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, for 
Buffalo. Schooner George A. Marsh loaded hemlock at the 
docks of the Jerry Madden Lumber Co. at Rapid River for 
Michigan City, Ind. Barge D. L. Filer loaded hemlock at 
Ford River for Tonawanda. Steamer Philetus Sawyer loaded 
maple at the docks of the Republic Lumber Co., Marinette, 
for Chicago. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
MANISTIQUE, Micu., June 10.—The main river log 
drive has been held up at Grand Rapids because of the 
slowness of getting the logs through the sluiceway. 


About 9,000,000 feet of logs are above the dam and 
several days will be necessary to get them through. ‘The 


S. Crawford & Sons drive is moving steadily down the 
Cedar River. The mill at Devil’s Creek is down be- 
cause of the breaking of the dam. 

A plan is on foot for placing a Slavie colony on a 
14,000-acre tract 10 miles west of Iron Mountain. The 
land is being divided into 48-acre farms. 

The new yacht Glenda, recently purchased by Jolin W. 
Wells, has arrived at Menominee. Aboard were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Law and son Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Wells and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Walsh. 

Schooner Three Sisters took a cargo of lumber 
Marinette, Wis., to the Sawyer Lumber Co. at Sturgeon 
Bay last week. Schooner Oscar Newhouse took a cargo 
of lumber south. Steamer Sidney O. Neff loaded on the 
west shore of Green Bay this week. Schooner Rouse 
Simmons took down a cargo of lumber to Milwaukee. 


from 





A NEW LUDINGTON ENTERPRISE. 

The Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized at Ludington, Mich., to manufacture and whole- 
sale all forest products and deal in timber and cut- 
over lands, by Charles E. Cartier and Edward M. Hol- 
land, both of Ludington. Mr. Cartier has been affili- 
ated with the lumber business and woodworking lines 
for the last 16 years with the Cartier Lumber Co. and 
later with the A. C. Cartier Sons Co. as president, 
which office he has held since the death of A. EF. 
Cartier, his father, about two years ago. He has 
been active in politics as mayor of Ludington, and 
in that capacity and as State senator for the last two 
years has served both constituencies well. Mr. Hol- 
land has been active in manufacturing and whole- 
saling lumber for 14 years, having been with the 
Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and later in charge of sales and manu- 
facture of the Sterns Salt & Lumber Co. 


The new company expects to handle hardwoods 
principally, although it will handle white pine and 


hemlock to a large extent. Its office is at the foot ot 
James Street, Ludington, at which point it has a saw- 
mill of 10,000,000 feet annual capacity, handling prin- 
cipally native hardwoods. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 12.—The report of C. E. 
Sinclair, deputy surveyor general, covering April and 
May, shows a scale at Minneapolis of 17,824,630 feet of 
logs. Last year, owing to low water trouble, no logs 
were turned until after June 1, and the June record was 
only 14,537,670 feet, so June 1 the record this year was 
ahead of the figures for July 1 of last year. The April 
seale this year was 71,350 logs, 4,848,430 feet. The 
May scale was 202,260 logs, 12,976,200 feet. 

Cool weather has prevailed of late, but there has been 
little rain, and farmers have been able to cateh up on 
their early summer work. Most of the territory has had 
an abundance of rain, but more would not hurt, and in 
the Red River Valley showers are beginning to be needed. 

The lumbermen’s baseball team won its first game of 
the season last Saturday on the Deckert grounds in 
north Minneapolis, defeating the team of the Seandi- 
navian National Bank by a score of 9 to 8. Miller and 
Joyce were the battery for the lumbermen. 

A, Dean, of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, has heen 
visiting in Minneapolis and conferring with L. R. Els- 
road, its representative here. _ Mr. Dean reported the 
company’s sales as increasing in every direction. 

Charles H. Johnson, of the Keystone Lumber Co., has 
gone to the Pacific coast for an inspec ‘tion of his interests 
in that section. 

Jay Spence, Winnipeg, sales manager for the Rainy 
River Lumber Co., Rainy River, Ont., formerly a sales- 
man here, was down on business last week. He reported 
ideal crop conditions across the border and a fine out- 
look for business, though it is a little slow at present. 

















IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., June 11.—Shipments are being main- 
tained in large volume and June promises to furnish as 
good a total or better than that reached in May. Items 
of all grades are available for shipment and complete 
assortments will help greatly to increase the volume of 
shipments from now on. 

The heavy drain upon stocks of No. 4s and 5s during 
past months is beginning to show effect in a better eall 
for No. 3 boards which give indications of moving much 
more freely than for some time. Stocks of No. 1 and 
No. 2 boards and strips are of larger proportion than 
is usual at this time and these grades are being offered 
more freely than heretofore. Stocks of dimension have 
been fully sorted up although much of the new cut is 
not yet in good shipping condition. 

Lath are in good demand and several large sales have 
been made for shipment as the material is in condition, 


Three Desirable Books 
on Bookkeeping 





Practical Bookkeeping. 


By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 illustrations 





of bookkeeping forms etc. <A simple and complete exposi- 
tion of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through 
systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, sim- 
ple department store 


forms, wholesale accounts, 


and forms used in the 
brokerage and commission 
business. Written as a 
textbook for home study, 
great pains have been taken 
to make everything clear 
to the reader. While the 
forms used are simple, 
modern labor-saving 
methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially 
desirable one for 
desiring to 

















anyone 
acquire the 
foundation principles un- 
derlying modern bookkeep- 
ing, whether for retail 
merchandising, as in a re- 
manufacturing accounts, 











tail lumber business, or in 
Price $2, postpaid. 


Corporation Accounts and 
Voucher System. 


Also by 
described above, 
ment of higher accounting. 
The general accounts of a 
corporation are the same 
as those of a similar busi- 
firm operating as a 

proprietor or part- 
nership; but in addition 
there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate 
affairs and financing, and 
these are very theroughly 
explained. As corporations 
are often engaged in a 
manufacturing business the 
forms used deal quite 
largely with manufactur- 
ing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. 
The voucher’ system is 
fully explained, or rather 
a number of voucher 
tems, illustrating all the 
kinds in general use and 
showing clearly their advantages 
Cloth, 144 pages, 20 illustrations. 


hor ik 
depart- 


and harmonious with the 
student into a special 


James B. Griffith, 
taking the 
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single 
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older methods. 
postpaid. 


over the 


Trice $1 


Factory Accounts. 


By Charles FE. 
examination of a 


Hathaway 
number of 


and James B. 


books on 


Griffith. After 


cost accounting we 





have selected this as the 
one which seems — best 
adapted to the lumber 
field. It avoids the com- 


plication and confusion 
which have been character- 
istic of many 
and works out simple but 
accurate forms” and 
methods which are in gen- 
eral quite adequate to the 
needs of lumber manufac- 
ture, and in fact describe 
expedients which are neces- 
sary in most factories, but 
not needed about the saw- 


cost systems, 











mill because of the sim- 
pler character of the 
operations. 

No book yet published 
describes a cost system 


which could be 
a whole to 
principles 


applied as 
sawmill 
once mastered, 


cost 
their 
This work leaves 
idea of 
from any 


underlying 
special application can easily be arranged. 


work; but the 


with the essential 


principles as could probably be 


reader as complete and clear an 


obtained general 





textbook, and can be easily understood throughout without 
special technical knowledge of higher accounting. Cloth, 
208 pages, 105 illustrations. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 
The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth. 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 























and have large experience in giving the kind of credit in- 
formation and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is con- 
fined exclusively to showing the financial standing of 
parties engaged in the manufacturing, selling and buy- 
ing of lumber products. It covers the field thoroughly. 
Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop usa line. We 
also have a well organized Collection Department at 
your service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn St. Established1878 55 yonn st. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


STN 
TO THE END OF TIME 


You will 
be judged 
by your 
acts. Ifyou 
prefer not 
to be mis- 
judged 
sendina 























OUR SMART 
CARDS IN 
CASE 


Peerless 
Patent 
Book 
Form 


Card 


its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the character of 
man youare, Nothing else like it. 

@Used by the men who care for appearances and who com- 
mand big pay. It ought to be used by you. 
_ QSend today for sample tab of engraved cards, and get right, 
in the card line. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 10c 


Most complete work on this subject published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want to know. 240 pages—indexed— 
over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the retail lumberman who desires to study the silo pro- 
blem. Tells ‘How to Make Silage’’.—’‘How to Feed Silage”’. 72 pages 
on ‘How to Build Silos’’ particularly wood silos. Limited Revised 
and Enlarged Edition now ready. Send for your copy before too 
late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MFG. CO., 324 Broadway, SALEM, OHIO. 






STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


©. K. HARRIS 
GALES AGENT 








FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


























In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE | 
OCEAN eee 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

2 ODIO NOOO 1 O01 000100010006 1-908 1-001 S0O1 COS 10. 


On Your Way to the Southland. 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 2nd visit the beautiful historic Na- 
tional Military Park. Sixty-two miies of automobile driveway, and 
over two millions of dollars in monuments. 


Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 


{ 





DS NSOSILBVWIS1SOSTOA 





one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 1911, under 
the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formely of the Grunewald, New 
Orleans. Conducted upon the modified European plan. 











THE WALCH LAND CO. 


LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 

Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 

Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 





handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 








Our extensive connections and experience enables us to | 








insuring no accumulation of any surplus in the yards 
during the summer. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., June 12.—The lumber manufacturers 
of the Duluth district report a very fair demand, and 
the tendency of prices upward in all grades. Shipping 
is active, the demand for the car trade is very satis- 
factory and in view of the good crop prospects the out- 
look tor general business, that of lumber included, has 
never looked better at this time of year. 

The Cook & Ketcham Co. has been delayed somewhat 
in starting up its sawmill at Tower on account of the 
low water between Little Trout and Trout Lakes. Day 
and night crews have been put on to build dams, and it 
was expected that the mill would have enough logs in 
Lake Vermilion to begin sawing today or tomorrow. 
The mill, which has been idle for a couple of seasons, 
has been put in first class shape for active operations. 





The announcement of the death of E. D. Graff at 
Worthington, Pa., last week was received with regret 


here, where he was well known as president of the Scott- 
Graff Lumber Co., which owns and operates an extensive 
plant here. Z. D. Seott, of Duluth, left for Worthing- 
ton to attend the funeral, which took place in Worthing- 
ton last Thursday. The late Mr. Graff owned much 
property in Duluth. 

The Weyerhaeuser interests have donated to St. Louis 
County, Minn., 15 miles of their abandoned right of 
way, which will become a part of a new county road, 
connecting the Rice Lake end Vermilion highway south 
from the range. It was an important gift to the county. 

The Steel Corporation has made available $6,000,000 
for the further completion of its new steel works in 
Duluth. Four million dollars already has been expended. 
The $6,000,000 will be expended during the next 18 
months, at the end of which time the plant will be ready 
for operation. 





¢ 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 11.—The shortage in all lines 
of hardwood is a topie of general interest. The northern 
mills do not seem to be shipping out the amount of 
stock that they usually do at this season of the year, 
while shipments from the South have been curtailed by 
the floods. Some new basswood and birch stocks are 
arriving, but in limited shipments. Maple is scarce and 
demand for this line has increased with the expansion 
of the building season. 

The movement in hemlock seems to be fairly heavy, 
although the indications are that stocks at northern mills 
and yards are light. Local wholesalers say that the high 
price of southern pine will mean a larger demand for 
hemlock. There is a steady demand for norway and 
white pine and prices in this line are higher than at this 
time a year ago. Dry northern pine is pretty well 
reduced at this time. 

The improvement in weather has resulted in a big 
expansion in the local building field. An unusually large 
number of big downtown buildings and office structures 
are going up, resulting in an increased demand for lum- 
ber. Reports from country yards indicate that business 
is at least up to normal. 

Lumber manufacturers and woodworking concerns are 
much interested in the practical working out of the pew 
Wisconsin apprentice law, passed by the last legislature, 
compelling apprentices to devote one-half day during the 
week to industrial education. The matter was discussed 
in Milwaukee last week at a banquet held in the Hotel 
Charlotte by the Milwaukee Metal Trades & Founders’ 
Association, when Charles H. Crownhart, of Madison, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, ex- 
plained the intention of the apprentice law and asked 
that employers honestly try out the law, promising the 
support of the Industrial commission in the way of 
amending it if it should be found necessary. A.. T. 
Van Scoy, of Milwaukee, assistant secretary of the 
International Harvester Co., and president of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Educational Commission, also spoke 
in favor of the law and promised the aid of the board 
in arranging the hours of instruction so as to save as 
much time to the employers of labor as possible. 











ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., June 11.—‘‘More than 930,000,000 
board feet of lumber, valued at $20,000,000, is annually 
utilized in the wood-using industries of Wisconsin, and 
almost 59 per cent of this is purchased outside of the 
State. This means that in time the State will lose its 
wood-using industry unless the rapid destruction of the 
forests is checked.’’ Such is the statement sent out in 
press matter from the office of State Forester K. M. 
Griffith, who is back of a movement in this State to 
ereate a forest reserve of at least 1,500,000 acres. The 
State has a reserve of less than one-third this number 
already, but Mr. Griffith declares that a much larger 
reserve ‘‘can aid very materially in supplying this raw 
material, though the State can not and should not be 
expected to do it all.’’ 

A miniature sawmill plant, the practicability of which 
is recognized by all local lumbermen, is that conceived, 
fitted up and operated by the Buckstaff Co., manu- 
facturer of burial caskets and chairs. Electric power is 
generated in the company’s main plant and fed to the 
sawmill in an adjacent building, where the odds and ends 
of logs are put into useful shape by a 19-gauge saw 6 
inches wide. The eapacity is 12,000 feet a day and a 
run of 100 days suffices to cut up a supply of birch, 
maple and oak for the season’s use. 

James E. Bassett, for several years with the Paine 


Lumber Co., more recently as the company’s sales mai 
ager, has been granted a six months’ leave of absences, 
which he will spend in California and southwestern 
points. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 

MARINETTE, WIs., June 10.—The crews of the Peshtigo 
Lumber Co., of Peshtigo, have completed the drive of 
4,000,000 feet of logs driven from Lake Noquebay to 
Peshtigo. This probably will be the company’s las: 
drive from the Lake Noquebay region, as the timber is 
nearly all cut. Next season only jobbers with smal! 
contracts will operate near the lake. The Peshtigo com- 
pany will send a large crew to the Rat River region. 

The chemical plant of the Cleveland-Cliffs Co., at Good- 
man, will be a large one. It uses refuse hardwood o1 
dinarily discarded as worthless and will consume 18,000 
cords of hardwood a year and 1,000 cords of soft wood. 
The wood will be obtained from the Goodman company’s 
mill. 

The planing mill of the Johnson Creek Lumber Co., 
near Knowlton, burned recently, will be rebuilt at once. 
This is the third time the company has lost its mill by 
fire. 

The Hatten Lumber Co., of New London, has com- 
pleted its Embarrass River drive and reports the quickest 
and cleanest drive in years. Not a single day of layup 
was recorded, 

The Red River mill is in operation for the season. 
The Joseph Kadlee shingle mill has completed its season 
at Pound. The H. Sasman mill at Klondyke has been 
shut down several days owing to a lack of logs. 

The log jam in the Nemadji River at Superior so 
menaced the city bridge that a crew of men was set at 
work and dynamited the jam out. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., June 11.—AlIl the sawmills in this 
district are running steadily and the planing mills are 
turning out the usual amount of dressed stock, but it is 
difficult to fill orders for hemlock or pine, because of 
the broken assortments. Certain sizes, like 2x4-16, are 
loaded in cars about as fast as they come out of the 
mill. No. 3 hemlock has advanced until it is worth 
nearly double the price that prevailed two years ago. 

In hardwoods stocks of dry lumber are as _ badly 
broken as they usually are at this time of year. Birch 
is very scarce, especially in 1144- and 14-inch selected 
red, and inquiries for ears of mixed thicknesses seem to 
meet with little response. Prices on birch have advanced 
$1 or $2 a thousand feet, and are held firmly. Eastern 
markets are calling for lumber and this will pull a cer- 
tain percentage of stock out of our regular markets and 
make the shortage still more noticeable. 

Hard maple has sold and still sells about the best of 
any wood. There is a slight advance in the price, 
partly because of shortage in dry lumber. 

Basswood has shown more life of late than at any 
other time in the last two or three years. No. 2 and 
No. 3 common have sold steadily and are in demand far 
in advance of the supply. Prices are naturally strong. 
ately there has been a e¢all for firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common in all thicknesses. Retail yards are also 
calling for basswood siding and ceiling, and a year or 
so ago not one of them would take the least interest 
in it. This would denote that they are unable to get 
pine or other woods. 

There is a light stock of rock elm and the demand is 
just about enough to take care of it. Prices are firm. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., June 11.—The movement of hemlock 
lumber continues satisfactory. All mills in this section 
are working large crews in the shipping departments and 
with plenty of cars to load heavy inroads are being made 
in the stocks. Orders are coming in freely and mostly 
of the hurryup kind. The rapid transition of cutover 
lands in northern Wisconsin into fine farms is resulting 
in greatly increased local consumption of lumber and all 
kinds of building materials. 

Wednesday evening the Advancement Association held 
a meeting at Withee, to decide whether the business men 
would buy the Christensen Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 
They figured that it would give a great boost to their 
town. If they purchased the plant it would be moved 
to the village this summer and a new mill built so that 
it would be in working order before cold weather. 

From present prospects lumber shipments from the 
Washburn mills this season will exceed those of any sea- 
son for many years and as fast as boats ean be secured 
the lumber will be shipped out. The Stearns Lumber Co. 
has perhaps 15,000,000 feet of lumber on the docks here 
which is practically all sold awaiting shipment. The gen- 
eral outlook is very encouraging and there is a strong 
demand especially for the lower grades. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIS., June 11.—Secretary R. S. Kellogg and 
Inspector C. F. Lusk, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manutaeturers’ Association; W. C. Landon, pres!- 
dent of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Co.; M. P. 
McCullough, manager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber ©o., 
and F. W. Buswell, of the Buswell Lumber Co., returned 
home Saturday from Chieago, where they attended tle 
National Hardwood Lumber Association’s annual con- 
vention. 

John Kern, one of the pioneers of Rhinelander, wo 
left for the West 7 or 8 years ago, writes from Tacoma, 
Wash., that he is president of the Electric Logging (o. 
His company deals in logs, lumber, cedar piles and poles 
and owns an electrically operated logging machine, which 
it leases for logging purposes. 

The J. M. Kuebler Co. has just received several car- 
loads of white pine planking from California, which will 
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be used in the manufacture of doors and windows. The 
California pine resembles the Wisconsin pine so closely 
that it is hard to distinguish the difference. 

Workmen are busy at the Wolf River Paper & Fiber 
(‘o.’s plant, Shawano, installing machinery and making 
other extensive improvements. The expectations are to 
have all the improvements done July 1. 

How to get sufficient help is a problem that is per- 
turbing the minds of lumber manufacturers just now, 
according to a letter of a prominent member of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, sent to the secretary of the association. Since 
the receipt of this letter Secretary Kellogg has decided 
to make a canvass of all the members of the association 
to ascertain the labor conditions in general, and letters 
of inquiry have been sent to the other members. 

John G. Prain, of Mosinee, reports that the last of 
the machinery of the Bundy Lumber Co.’s mill at Bundy, 
recently purchased by the Mosinee Land, Log & Timber 
Co., has been shipped from Bundy to Mosinee and that 
the reconstruction of the mill at its new location will 
begin at once. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS : 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., June 10.—Business conditions are 
brisk in all kinds of pulp and paper, with the exception 
of ground wood. While there seems to be a disposition 
by paper manufacturers in other parts of the country to 
store their supplies little or nothing of this is noticed 
in Quebec. All the mills are working to capacity and 
are getting rid of all they can manufacture. Business 
was never better, with prices ruling firm. The heavy 
rains still continue and are beginning to cause damage. 

Numbers of lumbermen and pulp manufacturers com- 
plain that their logs are being washed away. The boom 
at Price Bros.’ mill at Montmigny broke last week and 
carried away 15,000 logs. 

Work has begun on a great reservation dam on the 
Quinz River or Upper Ottawa. This is for the purpose 
of storing the water of the river and letting it out as 
it is required during the summer months. A series of 
these dams will be constructed and when completed the 
lunbermen and paper men along the Ottawa River will 
benefit immensely by the regularity of the water supply. 

The Alexander Gibson lumber lands and mills opposite 
Fredericton, N. B., have been sold to the Partington 
Pulp & Paper Co. for about $2,000,000. It is said that 
the sale is but a preliminary step to the absorption of 
the Partington company by the Consolidated Pulp & 
Paper Co. (Ltd.), which has been reorganized by Senator 
Jones, of Bangor, Me. 

Dispatches from St. Johns, Newfoundland, regarding 

the territory over which fires swept last week confirm the 
news of the destruction of five villages along the north 
coast, where dwellings, out-houses, farm property, fishing 
rooms and the contents of all were totally destroyed. 
Several small lumber mills were burned and it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 logs have been destroyed. Includ- 
ing the destruction of standing timber the total loss is 
expected to reach $250,000. Rain has subdued the fires 
to some extent, but they are not yet completely out. 
_ The mill of Price Bros., at Kenogami, of the Quebec 
& Lake St. John Railway, near Chicoutimi on the 
Saguenay River, will be completed in July. The first 
unit capable of turning out 50 tons of paper a day will 
be in operation next month and the two other units 
betore the end of the year. The dam, power house, 
machine rooms, ete., have been completed and only the 
finishing touches are required for the paper mill. Price 
3ros, & Co. own and control over 4,150,000 acres of tim- 
ber and pulp lands on the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers, This is capable of producing 3,000,000,000 feet 
of merchantable timber and over 20,000,000 cords of 
pulp wood. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., June 10.—Owing to scarcity of 
cement, work is delayed on large buildings in different 
cities and towns. The cement manufacturers blame the 
railways for lack of adequate rolling stock, and the rail- 
ways deny the charge. The contractors are agitating 
for removal of the tariff, so that they can import sup- 
plies more cheaply from the United States. The situa- 
tion, however, has not affected to any great extent the 
demand for lumber. Manufacturers and retailers appear 
to be pleased with the volume of business, which is 
steadily increasing as the season advances. Winnipeg 
1s keeping up its building permit record and the total 
Since the first of the year is now nearing $9,000,000. 

Practically all the sawmills in the interior of Canada 

are working both day and night. The largest mills in 
the country bordering immediately on the prairies are 
'n the Prince Albert and Rainy River districts, and tiese 
are working to capacity. Of course enormous quantities 
of lumber come from British Columbia also, and numer- 
ous shipments are coming in from the United States. 
ya & Adams, proprietors of the Carberry Plaving 
Mills, Carberry, Manitoha, are reported about to move 
the plant to Humboldt, Saskatehewan. The company will 
make & specialty of building portable houses. 
4 nee & Rutherford, Winnipeg, have started to re- 
ens the sash and door factory and planing mill which 
burned a few weeks ago. A temporary factory was built 
atter the fire, and it will be used as a warehouse when 
the permanent strueture is finished. 

the Ontario & Minnesota Power Co. has started work 
= the big paper mill at Fort Frances, in the Rainy 
‘ver distriet. It is proposed to have the plant com- 
pleted in about 14 months. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., June 10.—Many prominent foresters 
have been gathered together by the British Columbia 
Government in its establishment of a forest service in 
connection with the provincial land department. The 
branch of the department consists of four main offices: 
The office of operation will be charger with the pro- 
tection of forests from fire; timber matters will be 
handled by the office of forest management; the office 
of forest surveys will acquire sound working knowledge 
of the extent, character and condition of all forest 
areas in British Columbia; and the office of records will 
provide the essential office machinery. R. E. Benedict, 
who will be chief of operation, has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience in forestry in the Western States, and was gen- 
eral inspector in the United States Forest Service. John 
Lafon, whose most recent experience has been in Oregon, 
will be in charge of the office of forest management. 
Chief of the office of records is M. A. Grainger, a wrang- 
ler of Cambridge University, who was secretary of the 
forestry commission. H. K. Robinson will be in charge 
of the survey department. Mr. Robinson studied at 
Cooper ’s Hill College, and in Germany, and entered the 
Indian Forest Service in 1902. He was deputy econ- 
servator in Bengal when he resigned. In addition to 
these departmenta! heads, Overton Price, one of the best 
known foresters in the United States, will be here in a 
consulting capacity. He was in the capital recently con- 
ferring with Government authorities, and has left for 
the East, but will return in August. H. R. MeMillan, 
foremost Canadian forester at present, has resigned his 
governmental position in the East to come to British 
Columbia. With such men as these the department should 
give very efficient service. 

Logging returns still continue high. In the earlier 
spring months the figures were much greater than for the 
same months last year and May is no exception. Last 
month, 64,000,000 feet were sealed as against 45,000,000 
feet in May, 1911. 

3ritish Columbia lumbermen have their case on at 
Ottawa, having appealed for a supreme court decision 
on the point of whether lumber cut on both sides shall 
pay duty or not. Among the prominent manufacturers 
at Ottawa giving evidence are J. B. MeCormick, of 
Golden; P. D. Roe, Vancouver; F. L. Buckley, Vancou- 
ver, and R. H. H. Alexander, secretary of the B. C. 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.). 

John Hendry, who has been in Europe and Egypt for 
several months is back again. Myr. Hendry is president 
of the Canadian Forestry Association, which will hold its 
convention this year in Victoria in September. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


STATUS OF THE GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, June 6.—In mahogany, prices have 
been rising on account of the influence of the other Euro- 
pean markets. As Cuban mahogany is about sold out, the 
principal interest centers in good Mexican and Honduran. 
There has been comparatively little change in the price 
ef Central American. African has brought .60 to 2.75 marks, 
Mexican and Honduran 1.50 to 2.50 marks, Cuban 1.60 to 
%* marks per hundredth of a cubic meter. (A cubic meter 
is 35.314 cubic feet; a mark, 23.8 cents.) Coco bolo has 
been well called for, but little is expected, and less in hand. 
The price runs about 7 to 9 marks per long hundred- 
weight. West Indian cocus wood holds at between 6 and 9 
marks per long hundredweight (50 kilograms=110 Ibs.). 
Ebony of all kinds is in short supply and prices are firm. 


















Makassar of especially good quality is much demanded, and 
as ari vals are light, the price has run up to 10 marks. 
African has also risen to 6 to 10 marks. There is not 


nearly enough lignum-vite#, especially of good quality and 
sufficient diameter. There is on hand some Cuban and 
Santo Dominican for which 6 to 12 marks is demanded. 
Brazilian jacaranda seldom arrives so that the demand 
can not be satisfied. East Indian for knifework also is 
short, but there is plenty of inferior quality. Prices run 
from 8 to 20 marks per long hundredweight. West and 
East Indian satinwood has been slighted. -aduk remains 
the same, and boxwood seems to interest no one. 





Salable kinds and dimensions of foreign hardwoods in 
logs and balks have been much called for, and sold at good 


prices on wharf. ‘There is even call for that which is afloat. 
American oak balks of fine-grained quality suitable for 
veneer have been well sold at good prices. For older and 
inferior oak of small dimensions there has been no call. 
Prices for good material run from .65 to 1.25 marks per 
hundredths of a cubic meter. American ash balks have not 
come in sufficiently on account of unfavorable freight condi- 
tions and even under contract and for long-time delivery 
they are hard to get. Hickory logs, if good, have gone oif 
rapidly at .90 marks, so that it would be advisable to send 
more. Thick American poplar balks are much demanded— 
the nutomobile industry is one cause—and bring .65 marks 
for low grade and 1.20 marks for good. 


These prices are more than buyers can stand and for 
many purposes they are turning to other woods—as for 


instance to okoumé, Early sendings would bring good prices. 
Walnut balks have been coming in from America in sufficient 
quantity; they are well called for at good prices, although 
no rise is noted. They run 1.80 to 5 marks. Good veneer 
wood of large diameter should be sent in liberally and the 
lower grades kept back. Satin walnut of recent arrival has 
been readily disposed of, while old lots hang on. Prices 
run .55 to .85 marks. Round alder has not sold well, as 
the prices have been too high; sizable logs are very scarce. 
There is plenty of small material on hand. The Russian 
shippers fear that on account of the bad weather there will 
not be sufficient alder brought out of the forests to supply 
even the home demand. 

In American sawed lumber business has been unsatisfac- 
tory. The unfavorable freight and loading conditions in 
the Gulf ports hinder business. There seems to have been 
at least the expected and sometimes the unexpected use of 
the force majeure clause in the contracts, principally in re- 
lation to ash, hickory and poplar logs. Sawed oak is rising 
in price on account of the good demand for salable kinds 
and dimensions. There is not enough on hand to supply 
the demand. First-class sawed walnut also is searee, and 
the price continues high. There is plenty of seconds and 
thirds to be had but at very low prices. Satin walnut 
seems to be little in demand. Pitch pine brings good prices 
if of right quality and dimension. The demands are in- 
creasing, so that buyers are prepared to bleed. Oregon pine 
has kept pace with pitch pine in price. 

Virst-class balks and planks of East Indian teak are unu- 
sually scarce. There are no deliveries and few offers; in 
fact the firmness of the market, caused by English consump- 
tion, continues. Bastard teak remains moderate in price. 
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Kno-Burn Steel Lath 


Plaster sticks to it as long as a building 
stands, because the shape of the mesh 
which is TWICE THE SIZE OF THIS 
BORDER, furnishes just the right 
“Key.” 

You can guarantee it to be absolutely 
fireproof. Its use does away with all 
annoyance: from stains, cracks, or fall- 
ing plaster, and your partitions will be 
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< light, strong, and of minimum thick- > ‘< 
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KNO-BURN STEEL LATH is manufac- 
tured from U. S. standard gauge sheets. 
It is furnished plain; painted with the 
best quality of acid, alkali, and elec- 
trolysis-proof paint; or galvanized after 
expansion with the highest grade of 
prime Western Spelter. 

Write for our free booklet 8 on Silos, 
and booklet 9 on Stucco Houses, show- 
ing in detail just how it can be used 
and why it will be to your advantage to 
handle it. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANY, 


930-955 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Metal Lath in the World. Mills 
At Chicago, Ill., and Jean- 
bette, Pa. 
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Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Automatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET QUOTATIONS FROM 


W.W. Wilcox & Co. 


443 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
ESTAEUSHED 1872 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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No. 5 Blickensderfer Type- 
writer, while they last, per- 
fect condition; do all kinds 
of work, guaranteed satisfactory. 


Sent on receipt of 
$2.50, subject to approval, with full instructions. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 


121 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. J 























Price $1200.°° Cash 


or Will Exchange For Lumber. 


A powerful Late improved 
a2aP Ds NES EOS tet 
Undermounted Ee N 7 j N E Write for Photo 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., Chicago. 

















will find it to their advantage 
to send for free sample pages 


HARDWOOD LUMBERME 


of the ‘Climax Tally Book.” 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 
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Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 


best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— ALSO — 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 
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BEAUTIEULLY MADE 























The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 


of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 





7 
) Interior and Exterior 


OAK, YELLOW PINE) 
GUM AND CYPRESS | MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty—Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 











THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “SiysT" | 




















iF Y~WANTED = 


'Wholesale Mill Connections 





Yellow Pine— Cypress 
Coast Stock—Shingles 


Writes EARLE RANDALL | 


Manufacturers Agency 
ilsis Putnam Blidg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. | 
/| 


























— 
WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 


Address all correspondence to — 











NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL. 


(Continued from Page 52.) 


excellent and generous vaudeville program was ear- 
ried out, some of Chicago’s best artists appearing. 


The lumbermen themselves contributed one. William 


Mager by unanimous request sang his justly cele- 
brated slippery elm song and other numbers. 
In the middle of the evening a German hand ap- 


peared leading a parade from the kitchen, with eart- 
loads of sandwiches, frankfurters, and all manner 
of meats and eatables. The frankfurters were boiled 
on the spot and served hot from the wagon. 

The whole evening was joyously informal, the vande- 
ville performers fighting hard for attention through 
the clouds of smoke and chorus of conversation from 
the hosts and visitors. The night ended at a season- 
able hour, with Chicago firmly impressed on the 
minds of those present as an entertainer of the most 
generous and original character. 


LADIES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE CONVENTION. 


A. Mrs. E. E. Hooper, Chicago 
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Mrs. Charles E, Thomas, St. Mrs. EK. J. Wellmuth, Chi- 


Louis, Mo. cago. 
Mrs. J. S. Trainer, Chicago. Mrs. E. Woods, Millington. 
Miss Helen Trainer, Chicago. Miss Thelie Wilde, Bos: 
Mrs. George Thamer, Cnhi- Mass. 
cago. Mrs. ¢ ‘laude Winter, Chicago, 
Vv. Mrs. H. D. Welch, Chicag: 
Mrs. N. J. G. Van Kuelen, x. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
w. vie yous B. Yates, Penns- 
or Ja. 
Miss Weinn, Chicago. ee ee 


A GENEROUS DONATION. 


The convention badge, which elicited so much favor 
able comment for its richness and artistie design, was 
furnished by E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind, 
manufacturers of Silver Steel Saws, in compliment to 
the members of the association. The convention sig- 
nalized its appreciation by passing a resolution extend 
ing thanks to the donors for their courtesy and gener- 
osity. Several hundred of these badges were distrin- 
uted among the delegates, all of whom were pleased to 
wear such a handsome emblem. 


THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


The large photographs of the banquet and smoker ap- 
pearing in half-tone presentment in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were taken by the Kaufman, 
Weimer & Fabry Co., of Chicago, successor to the George 
R. Lawrence Co., of widespread renown. The latter ¢on- 
cern, by reason of its conspicuously fine work, captured 
nearly every large photographic assignment in Chicago 
and vicinity. A glance at the excellent pictures in these 
pages, even though the half-tone reproduction falls 
somewhat short of doing them justice, will convince ob- 
servers that the Kaufman, Weimer & Fabry Co. is fully 
maintaining the high standard set by its predecessor. 
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ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL SOUVENIRS. 
One of the souvenirs of the convention that delighted 
all recipients was the very handsome and _ stylish 
watch chain presented by the Anderson-Tully Co., box 


manufacturer, of Memphis, Tenn. Though differing 
from a political convention in most respects, the 


National Hardwood convention was marked by one 
stampede—that for the Anderson-Tully donation. 
Immediately upon registering, the delegates were 


handed a pencil with the compliments of the Midland 
Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va. The supply was 
bountiful, and whenever a delegate found he had worn 
his pencil down to a stump writing out orders for 
lumber he was free to come back and get another. 





OPPOSES WISCONSIN REFORESTATION. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., June 10.—Former Congressman 
A. W. Brown, of — ander, of the Brown Bros. ? Lum- 
ber Co., has issued a communication in which he takes 
a decided stand ct reforestation and gives a number 
of interesting reasons therefor. The communication fol- 
lows: 


State of Wisconsin now owns about 450,000 acres 
er 20 townships of land in the upper Wisconsin River 
Valley. It proposes to enlarge its holdings to 1,500,009 
acres, or 66 solid townships. This territory would equai 
two counties as large as Oneida County if solidly blocked 
up. <As controlled by the State it will cover a much 
larger territory. The plan, as I understand it, is to take 
in all that possibly can be secured in the upper lake 
regions of Oneida, Vilas. Iron and Ashland Counties, 
which is the most beautiful and fertile portion of upper 
Wisconsin. And for what purpose is this territory 
secured by the State? To plant a crop which will take 
a hundred years or more to mature, to turn this region 
back to the forest, to make it a home for wild animals 
and a playground for the idle rich of the cities? 

This territory commences within 8 miles of Rhinelander 
and will extend over the greater portion of the northern 
part of the State. It will encompass every farmer within 
its territory. It is hought by the taxpayers’ money, but 
will pay no taxes. It will arrest the development of this 
portion of the State; it will stop the growth and destroy 
every little village within its borders. It will arrest and 
retard the growth of every city the size of Rhinelander; 
no mill or manufacturing plant in northern Wisconsin can 
escape higher cost for its raw material, on account of 
this territory being withheld from the market. The saw- 
mills and paper mills must go out of business or go 
through this territory before they can reach logs and 
pulp wood. The’railroads will carry no freight to or 
from this territory; their only service will be for the 
hunter and fisherman and those people will not be tax- 
payers. 

In other words, the so-called progressive government 
aut®Madison is using our money to destroy us. They are 
telling us what they are trying to do for the dear people. 
[ am calling your attention to what they are doing and 
what they will do. : 

Every man north of central Wisconsin should enter his 
protest against this action of the State and carry it far 
enough, if necessary, to vote solidly against the people 
who are pushing this scheme. It has taken resolute men 
and devoted women 50 years to develop the upper Wis- 
consin and Chippewa Valleys where they now stand. 
We who live in this country can not afford to have the 
State at this time stop the growth of our cities and vil- 
lages and farming industries, turn back immigration into 
other territory and tax the people now here to carry on a 
scheme for their destruction. 


The 


SOP POPOFIOIO IIT 


Building operations during May, as shown in a table 
on another page, greatly exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding month of 1911. Permits in 72 cities covering 
25,270 structures indicated an investment of $88,512, 
005 as compared with 23,403 buildings valued at $73, 
981,689 a year ago; the gain being 1,867 in the number 
of permits and $14,930,316, or more than 20 per cent 
in value. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Outlook Continues Bright Despite Slight Slackening 
Due to Natural Causes—May Building Records 
Gain Over May, 1911. 


st, Louis, Mo., June 11.—Trade showed a slight fall- 

» off last week, due to the fact that the farmers are 
busy with their crops and retail lumbermen are not 
anticipating their wants to any great extent. The out- 
look, however, continues to be bright. Lumbermen who 
serve the local trade feel confident as the season ad- 
vances that the year will prove a profitable one to the 
lumber and allied industries. Opinions are based largely 
upon the local building situation as well as the outlook 
in the territory served from this market. Building in 
St. Louis for May indicates a gain of 2 per cent over the 
business of May Jast year. The estimated cost of the 
buildings for which permits were issued was $1,983,853. 
The operations for the first five months this year indicate 
a gain of 17 per cent over a corresponding period last 
year. Up to the present building has not been inter- 
fered with seriously by strikes of the steamfitters and 
electrical workers, as contractors have been prevailed 
upon to lay off workmen in these trades while all other 
lines of work are progressing nicely. The strikes, bow- 
ever, will delay the completing of many buildings as to 
plumbing and wiring. The outlook for June is good. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Co., states that 
inquiries are heavy and orders somewhat in excess of his 
supply for immediate shipment. Prices have improved. 

J. B. Chipman, sales manager for the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., reports a heavy inquiry for stock of all kinds and a 
fair amount of actual orders, but to make quick shipments of 
dry Se is difficult even at the tempting prices that are 
offerec 

Fred Snoddy, sales manager for the G. C. Goss Lumber Co., 
says his trade was satisfactory last week with prices uni- 
formly improved. 

Alf Bennett says buyers are willing to pay a good price for 
stock, but lumber is scarce. 

Homer Crawford, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., reports 
that orders are not as plentiful but the general tone of the 
market is better. 

Julius Seidel, of the Seidel Lumber Co., says June building 
has started out to beat its 1911 record. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., states that 
his trade, while not as brisk as it was last week, shows 
strength. 

Cc. G. Shilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., made a record of 1,008 cars of lumber shipped during 
May, the first time in the history of the company that the 
thousand mark has been touched. 

At the annual meeting of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co., held last week, all the officers were re-elected 
Manager Frank J. Riefling reported that the company hi id 
made a substantial gain during the year. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—Demand for some woods 
slackened a trifle last week, according to a few dealers, 
but for the most part a well sustained business is 
reported. In any event there has been no sag in prices 
in any item, while several, notably in southern pine, 
have shown slight advances. On the whole yard stock 
is moving even better than it did 10 days ago, while 
there is probably a slight falling off in the export and 
railway business. Export trade to South America is 
especially affected because of the rates and the con- 
gestion in several of the South American ports. Demand 
for car material and timbers continues good, but is not 
so strong as it was a few weeks ago. 

Reports of extensive damage to the Kansas wheat 
crop because of dry weather and winds have been numer- 
ous the last two weeks and have had their effect on 
business generally, lumber with the rest. General rains, 
the first really good soaking in a month or more, fell the 
last part of last week, however, and no further damage 
is to be feared from dry weather. The extent of the 
damage already suffered is a matter of debate, but 
grain men are agreed that the crop will be much heavier 
than last year. The average estimate is a yield of 

if bd gid bushels for the State, which means a pros- 
perous year for this district so far as crops are con- 

ned. Building is going on at a lively rate in Kansas 
Ciiy and in the larger cities of this district. The export 
' railway business has been so heavy this season that 
: of the larger mills with Kansas City connections 

handled those lines to the exclusion of yard stock. 
esult has been a further decrease in the supply of 
(stock items and another fact upon which to base 
liction that there will be no oversupply. 
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IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


‘CHITA, KANS., June 11.—Lumbermen expect a big- 
Cuntnens this and next week than they had last, for 
‘ason that in Texas and southern Oklahoma, where 
season is about two weeks ahead of Kansas and 
‘ern Oklahoma, business last week was greater in 
ime than what it had previously been. “Continual 
igth is manifest in prices, with unusual sfiength in 
e pine. At present there has been very little “relief 
‘'n condition of stocks in southern mills. 
‘he Hill-Engstrom Lumber Co., that owned and 
crated 22 retail yards in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
‘ted a dissolution of partnership last week. J. A. 
“strom became the owner of the Wichita yards, the 
21 passing to the ownership of A. H. Hill. Mr. 
will continue to have his headquarters in Wichita. 
veral new lumber yards are — placed in towns 
¢ the ‘‘ Dodge City eut off,’’ a new extension of the 
fa Fe railroad that is oe built southwest from 
ge City. This road has passed Ensign, and will be 
ipleted to Montezuma June 12. . It is being built at 


the rate of a mile a day. T. M. Deal, of Wichita, has 
stationed yards at Ensign and Montezuma, and is pre- 
paring to install one at Copeland, another town on that 
road. The Rounds-Porter Lumber Co., of Wichita, is also 
putting in yards in this section of Kansas. Copeland, 
Ensign and Santana will have Rounds-Porter yards in 
them. The section of country through which the Dodge 
City cut off runs is a territory that heretofore has been 
practically isolated on account of lack of railroad facil- 
ities. C. C. Isley, of Cimmaron, Kans., is also planning 
to build yards on the Dodge City cut off. 





A NEW FACTOR IN THE KANSAS CITY LUMBER 
TRADE. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 11.—Out of the dissolution 
of the Woods & Myers Co., announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, has come a new lumber firm for 
Kansas City—the Myers & Dennis Co., formed this week; 
offices at 720 R. A. Long Building. The Woods & Myers 
Co. continues as the Woods Lumber Co. 

C. W. Myers is the senior partner in the new concern 
and associated with him is T. S. Dennis, for four years 
a salesman for the Woods & Myers Co. Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Dennis are widely known to the lumber trade through- 
out this district and are universally liked. They have an 
enviable following in the trade and are starting with the 
brightest prospects. Previously to becoming a partner in 


aga ee 





Cc. W. MYERS, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Senior Partner in the New Myers & Dennis Co. 





T. S. DENNIS, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Partner in the Myers & Dennis Co. 


the. Woods & Myers Co. four years ago Mr. Myers was 
for five years manager of the Kansas City branch of the 
Harris & Cole Bros. Lumber Co., Cedar Falls, lowa. Mr. 
Dennis was with the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, several years before going to the Woods & Myers 
Co., with which concern he was for four years. He pre- 
pared himself for the lumber business by first-hand ex- 
perience in the mills of the South. 

The Myers & Dennis Co. already has made con- 
nections in Kansas City with sever: il high-grade mills. 
The company will do a strictly high-grade wholesale 
business. A specialty will be made of southern pine. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., June 10.—Reports generally indicate 
that the southern pine trade is entering on a period of 
both better demand and prices. The situation indicates 
that the market will be active throughout the season, and 
every indication is for a prosperous season. Reports 
from the northern markets and consuming centers indi- 








The Buyi ing of Sash, 
Doors ai Millwork 


today, demands of the retailer most careful discrimination 
if he is to hold his trade at home. Quality and service are 
the two big factors. We maintain a standard of quality 
second to none, and with our large new factory at Kansas 
City, we are equipped to give the maximum of service. 


Our Specialties are Stock 
Goods in White Pine; High grade 
interior Finish in Hardwoods. 


Send us your lists and plans for estimates. Now is the 
time to place your Screen Door orders. ‘ White Pine 
Screens are the best; we carry them. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., Sheffield Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
. 
2 —— a 
There’s no denying th®¥fact that the tendency of 


the average home-builder today is towards big- 





ger values and in doors there’s nothing like our 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


These are the doors with vertical stiles and 
rails and natural figured panels. We make a 
specialty of flat veneered panels, rotary cut, 
giving a beautiful effect. Ask about the 
‘Yakima’. That's it! For close competi- 
tion they are clinchers. The profit on these 
doors at our prices is worth looking into. 
Why don’t you do it today? 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
. Middle West Representative, ® 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2 








Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’ Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 
be interested upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 
Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 


TENT AWNINGS AND 


COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CoO., 
Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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IMS PITTSBURGH “@g| 


We are offering 
in 4-4 


Special Bargainsans4 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and . 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK 














WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 
BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 











For Sale 


500 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nds Bay Poplar 
150 M ft. 4-4 No.1 Common SapGum 


This stock is thoroughly dry, well manu- 
factured—high grades, can ship quick. 


Will quote attractive prices. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























YELLOW PINE 





Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—tTies 
Let Us Quote You Prices 











THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || W- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 

Wholesale Lumber i AND HARDWOODS. 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, \| 

PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
J q 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 








TERHUNE LUMBER 


Wess 


Long 


iE legim..¢omoam Kele) a Oem 
allt Sole Manufacturers of the Fateaus 
We feed Sager Patent Axes 
‘ \\ and Highest Quality 
if hs Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
mca | Right Quality—-Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


LS write Us. 





eate a brisk demand. Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived and prices show an upward trend. A good amount 
of building is in progress, and prospects for a continua- 
tion of the satisfactory conditions in demand for build- 
ing material are good. The sash and door trade is busy, 
and everything points to a good business in this par- 
ticular line during the remainder of the year. There 
is an extraordinary demand for railroad and ear build- 


ing material. ‘The export trade shows no weakness. The 
scarcity of dry yard stock is being realized. It will 


require from 30 to 60 days for manufacturers to accumu- 
late enough dry stock to cope with the present demand. 

The millmen are taking the advantage of the improved 
woods conditions and indications are that the logging 
departments will reach a normal basis within the next 
two weeks or so if the weather holds favorable. 

The interest in the proposed Beaumont-Waco railroad 
continues, and some developments in the matter are 
hoped for soon. The project is an attractive one from 
every standpoint, and the right sort of work is being 
done to bring about the construction of the road. 

In May, 1913, Beaumont will celebrate the opening of 
the Sabine-Neches Canal under the auspices of the 
chamber of commerce. <A fine entertainment is being 
planned, to be formally opened by the passage of the 
battleship Texas into the port of Beaumont. 

Capt. Green Goodwin returned several days ago to 
Orange from Bon Wier, where he was looking after the 
loading of oak staves. The staves were brought as far 
as 300 miles above the landing at Bon Wier. It was 
reported that about 200,000 staves were to be loaded and 
shipped to Galveston and from there to Madrid, Spain. 

Wednesday it was reported that a large drive of hewn 
piling, averaging in length about 35 feet, had arrived 
at Orange from points 200 to 300 miles above Orange, 
via the Sabine River, for the Frisco Railroad, and that 
the drive was large enough to load about eight cars, the 
cars to be sent to the Brownsville country. 

D. F. MeGinnis. connected with the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Beaumont, was a 
recent Houston visitor. 

R. W.. Wier, of Houston; R. 
dent and general manager cf 
at Elizabeth; T. G. Trotti, well known in the lumber 
industry of this section; D. K. Newsum, sales manager 
for the Beaumont Lumber Co., at San Antonio, and Max 
D. Almond, sales manager for the Alexander-Gilmer 
lumber Co., of Remlig, were among recent visitors. 


M. Hallowell, vice presi- 
the Industrial Lumber Co. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Operations of Mills on Full Time Pleasing to Manu- 
facturers—Shortage of Yard Stocks—Large Railroad 
Tie Order. 

Houston, Tex., June 10.—With another week of 
favorable weather yellow pine mills in the Texas-Louisi- 
ana district are almost without exception driving away 
on full time and enabled to turn out more nearly their 
normal product. Logging conditions are much better 
and logging superintendents are not expressing the diffi- 
culty they did a few weeks ago in getting timber to the 
mills. To be sure, conditions in the woods are far from 
normal, but they are so much better than.for several 
months that manufacturers feel considerably elated and 
express keen satisfaction over being enabled to operate 
on approximately full time. 

But with practically all of the mills in this territory 
in operation there is still a constant decrease in stocks 
on hand, for the demand grows larger all the time. 
Although the mills are running they are all engaged in 
special sawing, the product largely going directly from 
the saws to cars or ships and only such stuff is going 
on the yards as is accumulated in the course of special 
cutting. In the meantime stocks on the yards in ship- 
ping condition have been melting away and assortments 
are most badly broken now of any time in years, espe- 
cially 2x10 and 2x12, 16 feet, these hardly to be had at 
all. At every office visited the same report was made of 
this shortage of yard stocks, and especially of the items 
mentioned. The shortage and insistent demand naturally 
are making the market stronger all the time and the 
tendency is constantly forward in values. As an instance 
of the trend of prices, No. 3 1x12s command $10 at the 
mill, a price that buyers would have scoffed at even 12 
months ago. 

3uying seems to have set in persistently and the mills 
and the wholesalers are being besieged with orders and 
inquiries. Shipments, of course, are going forward 
rapidly as possible, though largely composed of special 
bills. One sales manager reported ‘‘2x6-24, scarce; 
2x4-16, not any; 10-inch No. 2, oversold.’’ This is just 
about in line with what others have reported, so there 
ean be no doubt as to the shortage of stocks and the 
badly broken assortments. 


Heavy Shipments in May. 


J. J. Carroll, general sales manager for W. T. Carter 
& Bro., reports that it shipped more lumber during May 
this year than in any other one month in its history. 
Other mills report heavy shipments, and yet the order 
files are more plethorie than before, indicating that 
orders are keeping far ahead of shipments, and the 
demand many laps ahead of the supply. 

Harold Woodhead, of the South Texas Lumber Co., 
like others, reports a strong demand for timbers of all 
kinds and that price is not a question with the buyers so 
much as is the matter of prompt delivery. The man who 
can deliver the goods can almost name his own price for 
his product, especially for timbers and special sawing of 
all kinds. Searcy Baker, who has a general supervision 
over the line of yards operated by the South Texas com- 
pany, returned recently from a swing around the cirele. 
He reports that central Texas has had good rains that 
insure bumper corn and cotton crops, that north Texas 
and the Panhandle are needing rain, but good crops are 








expected in that section also, while south and southwest 


Texas are in good shape with a big demand for lumbe: 
assured from every section. 


Enormous Railroad Demand Expected After July 1 


The demand for railroad material of all kinds con 
tinues to increase, even though it is never expected tha‘ 
railroad purchasing agents will do much buying just a 
this season; as the fiscal year draws to a close purchase« 
are restricted to actual immediate needs. For this reaso1 
it is expected that the present good demand for railroa: 
material will be eclipsed and overwhelmed by the eal! 
that will develop after the opening of the new railroad 
fiseal year July 1, when the new budgets will be avail 
able and new plans will be put into execution for exten 
sions and betterments. Prices for railroad material ar 
better than they have been for years. As a sample of 
the values that are obtaining, may be quoted from som: 
orders recently placed here: ‘‘26-foot stringers, $30 at 
the mill; square edge bridge caps, 12 and 14 feet, $20 
at the mill.’’? With these prices prevailing there i: 
hardly a doubt that even better values will rule a littk 
later on, as a large amount of new railroad construc 
tion work is planned for. an early date. The Texas Com 
mercial Secretaries & Business Men’s Association has 
recently taken a census of railroad activities in Texas 
and finds that there are three companies engaged in 
building new mileage in this State at the present time, 
while there are 14 different projects under consideration 
on which construction work is expected to begin at an 
early date. With this activity in railroad construction 
in Texas, to say nothing of the large amount of railroad 
work in progress or planned in other sections of the 
country, it would seem that the manufacturers of lumber 
are but just beginning to feel the first impulses of a 
movement that bids fair literally to swamp them with 
business. 

From Dallas comes a report of the largest order for 
railroad ties that has been placed in Texas for many 
years, for nearly half a million ties to be used in the 
construction of the Waco-Dallas-Corsicana interurban 
line. The purchase was made by the Southern Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., builder of the interurban, and 
the order was secured by the Western Land & Timber 
Co., of St. Louis. It is reported that this contract will 
amount to approximately $400,000, and that the ties are 
to be delivered in lots of 150,000 each. Houston lumber- 
men have been watching with considerable interest the 
placing of this order, and it is likely that the bulk of the 
ties will be supplied from mills in this territory. The 
order for all the bridge timbers to be used on this line 
was recently placed with the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, and will amount to approximately 3,000,000 
feet. 

Increasing Export Demand. 


Mills catering to the export lumber trade report a 
larger demand for material than for several years, a 
demand that continues to increase, and with it values 
also are constantly stitfening. A number of large South 
American schedules have been offered here within 10 
days, but these do not receive as favorable attention as 
do the orders for cubic average, for primes and for kiln 
dried saps. One concern that caters largely to the export 
trade reports booking ‘an order for 1,000,000 feet of 
sawn timber at prices ranging as follows: 35-foot aver- 
age, $22.50; 30-foot average, $20.50; 27-foot average, 
$19.50, for delivery at port of shipment. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

The Roberts Lumber Co., of which C. T. Allis is secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager, is building at a point 
between Rosepine and Neame, La., on the Kansas City South- 
ern Railroad, a mill with capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 
This will be a single band mill, with a small gang, and will 
be up-to-date in every particular. The company recently 
purchased from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, 
a tract containing approximately 125,000,000 feet of virgin 
longleaf yellow pine and it is for the purpose of manufac- 
turing this timber that the mill is being built. It is not 
expected that the mill will be ready for operation before 
October 1. 

In addition to being one of the oldest and most important 
yellow pine producing points in the South, Orange has the 
distinction of being the only town of 6,000 population in 
the South maintaining two semi-professional ball teams, 
both owned and fostered by wealthy young lumbermen. H. 

L. Stark, son of W. H. Stark, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Luteher & Moore Lumber Co., main- 
tains one of the teams and just now has them out on a 
tour of Texas that will occupy possibly 30 days. R. A. 
Moore, son-in-law of IE. W. Brown, vice president of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., maintains the other team and 
is preparing to send his team out for a barn storming trip 
through south Texas. The two teams have been affording 
recreation and amusement for lovers of the national game 
in Orange, playing a regular schedule of games, in which 
the rivalry has been intense and interesting. 

H. M. Wilhite, *manager of the yards and sheds depuart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coai Co., with headquarters 
in St. Louis, was in Houston last week, visiting the local 
headquarters of the company. He has been making a tour 
of the mills owned and operated by his company. 

H. M. Marsh, manager of the Gifford Bros. Mercantile 
Co., which operates a large lumber yard at Wharton, was 
in Houston during the week calling on manufacturers. He 
reports a good trade in his section and splendid prospects 
for fall. 

b. I. Sparks, manager of the Sparks Bros. Lumber 0., 
Galveston, was a Houston visitor last week. This comp:ny 
operates a mill at Tomball, near Houston, with yards «nd 
planing mill in Galveston. 

F. B. Williams, of the Williams Bros. Cypress Co., of 
Morgan City, La., while here last week reported the cypress 
industry rather badly hampered as a result of the floods in 
Louisiana. 

T. O. Wood, purchasing agent of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
with headquarters at Temple, made one of his periodical 
visits to Houston a few days ago, in a search for railroad 
material, which he says is getting harder to secure all the 
time. 

Announcement was made of the appointment of Georg: R. 
Christie as treasurer of the Kirby Lumber Co., succee ing 
I’. A. Reichardt, deceased. Mr. Christie is general auc itor 
of the company, with which he has been associated for 11 
years. He will continue to hoid the position of gen ral 
auditor, while filling the duties of the new office. 

A. M. Lockman, general sales agent of the American 
Lumber Co., spent a couple of days at the company’s mills 
in Merryville, La., last week, where he found manufa:‘ul- 
ing conditions considerably improved. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 10.—Continued brisk demand 

noted for both yellow pine and eypress, but the cypress 
nianufacturers are not all in shape to profit thereby. 
\ligh water has restricted cut and shipments at many 
nills, forced others to shut down temporarily, submerged 

‘ew and now has tied up the main line of the Southern 
Pacific west of New Orleans. The Hymelia crevasse, now 
nearly a mile wide and with a depth in its ‘‘channel’’ of 
30 to 60 feet, did the work. The last trains were operated 
Saturday. To-day the system is operating its passenger 
‘rains west by a roundabout route, partly over other lines, 
hut its freight service is virtually at a standstill on this 
side. To the west, trains are being operated and some 
of the mills are shipping by a circuitous route through 
that gateway. The Texas & Pacific, by arrangement with 
other lines, is operating a limited freight service and 
hopes to resume over its own lines within 10 days. Save 
at Hymelia and below that break, the flood news is uni- 
formly encouraging. 

These conditions, with the depleted stocks in the 
hands of middlemen, naturally have helped the prices of 
the wood. Manufacturers who withdrew quotations last 
week have not restored them. Some of the mills, how- 
ever, have authorized their salesmen to take orders, not 
ioo badly mixed and for reasonably limited quantities of 
stock, at advances of $1 on finish, 2-inch first and sec- 
ond clears, 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 shop and 50 cents on 2-inch 
select. Other millmen say they have not been affected 
by high water and are shipping, they report, about as 
usual. Prices are evidently tending upward, for in addi- 
tion to the temporary suspensions of cut and shipments 
mill stocks are below the normal volume. 

The yellow piners for most part are in position to take 
immediate advantage of the improved market conditions. 
Their cut is larger than for some months, but demand is 
strong enough to prevent any undue accumulations and 
mill assortments rule badly broken. Prices are reported 
firm and there are frequent reports of acceptances at 
raised quotations. Development of the export trade is 
still hampered by high water and lack of steamer room. 
Wharf congestion here, however, has been well cleared 
away, 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 10.—Buying is not as strong 
as it was a week ago, but prices have advanced on an 
average of 50 cents generally on lumber in the yellow 
pine seetion. Though the buying is not as brisk, the mills 
have all they can do for the next month or six weeks. 
Some have orders enough on hand to run them two 
months. Less orders have been turned down the last 
week than the seven days previous, when many were 
rejected, due to the price not satisfying the lumbermen 
and also to the fact that there was not near enough 
supply to meet the demand. 

A continuation of the reduced demand would really 
benefit the situation in this section by giving the mills 
more time to replenish stocks, which have necessarily 
hecome badly broken and low on account of the extra- 
ordinary demand lately and the bad weather previous 
thereto. There continues a noticeable scarcity on dimen- 
sion and boards; also railroad materials. Eight by ten 
No. 2 boards and 12-inch No. 1 boards are especially 
scarce, All grades of dimension are scarce. 

Except in the far southern part of the State, where 
the waters from the Hymelia, the latest break in the Mis- 
sissippi, are causing heavy damage and interrupting rail- 
road traffie, the flood situation is largely improved, par- 
ticularly in northeastern Louisiana, the first part of this 
State affected by the overflows of last spring. 

The highest stage reached by Red River at Shreveport 
during the last month was 13.3 feet, which was recorded 
on the 4th. The danger line is 29 feet, which the stage 
of the water lacked 15.7 feet of reaching. At the close 
of the month it registered only 3.2 feet. The rainfall 
for the first five months of the year was 1.76, 2.38, 9.93, 
7.19 and 5.74, respectively, making a total of 27.30 
es. The accumulated excess of rainfall since Jan- 
vary 1 to the end of May, as compared with the normal 
rtinfall, was 5.90 inches. 

The report of the city fire marshal, just presented, 
ows a steady increase in building in Shreveport, and, 
‘identally, is indicative of steadily increased trade for 

local lumber dealers. The total expenditure for this 
‘iss of business, as represented by the 151 permits is- 
cd, amounted to $123,853 during May. This was more 
lan twice the investment during May, 1911, when the 
iottl was $69,207. Out of the total for May this year 
“19.955 was for residences and $14,446 for repairing 

sidences, 


ot} 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
I\TTIESBURG, Miss., June 10.—No dullness is appar- 
‘ at this point and ‘the summer outlook is exceedingly 
ight. The revival in car stock trade has bévn probably 
¢ chief factor in establishing better market conditions. 
‘ir material still leads, with heavy timbers and dimen- 
-ion following closely. Yard and shed stocks continue 
‘roken and greatly in demand. Despite capacity opera- 
"ions im nearly all mills manufacturers will not catch up 
1 the next 90 days. Conditions immediately local are 
‘ry gratifying. There is more building, new indus- 
"les and a more healthy atmosphere prevailing than at 

iv other time since the panic. 

"he new No. 3 mill of the Newman Lumber Co., at 
~“nrall, has begun active operation after having some 
‘ouble with adjustments to machinery. 

"he Homochitto Lumber Co. is building a double band 


( 


gang mill on the Mississippi Central Railroad near Mon- 
roe, Miss. This mill is of steel fireproof construction 
and is being erected by the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The machiwery, including a 28x48 
‘*1900’’ heavy duty rolling mill type Corliss engine, is 
being furnished by the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The president of the Homochitto Lumber Co. 
is . L. Peck, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., and the general manager is S. E. Moreton, 
of Brookhaven, Miss. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., June 11.—A heavy demand con- 
tinues for all grades of lumber, especially dry stock. 
The class of material is very scarce and almost impossi- 
ble to obtain. 

The export movement in hardwood continues brisk 
and dealers have orders enough to last for the rest of 
the year. No trouble is experienced in obtaining ears. 
A material advance in hardwood prices is noticeable, 
except in upper grades of poplar. First and seconds 
are ruling weak, while one and two common are ruling 
strong. An export order was received Saturday for 
eight cars of hardwood and was accepted at advanced 
prices. The order is f. 0. b. Meridian, and for the fol- 
lowing items: Common poplar, $29; common plain 
white oak, $29; common red gum, $25, and first and 
second red gum, $37 a thousand feet. 

On account of present pressing needs of lumbermen 
and expectations that good business will continue for 
some time, with an increasing demand, mills are making 
preparations to increase capacity. 

The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway an- 
nounces the resumption of freight and passenger traffic 
June 10 after a suspension since April 15, owing to 
high water. This will relieve equipment in this section 
to some extent and result in the forwarding of several 
carloads of lumber tied up here for western points. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., June 11.—Following the sale last 
week by the George E. Wood Lumber Co. of 30,000 
acres of timberland to west Florida naval stores opera- 
tors, the company this week sold its immense plant at 
Caryville, together with about 40 miles of railways, 
engines, equipment, cattle and logging apparatus, to the 
Henderson syndicate of Alabama. The plant has been 
closed for the last six months or a year, but the new 
owners propose to give it an overhauling at once and 
place it in operation, cutting both for the interior and 
export trades. The Hendersons recently purchased a 
tract of 25,000 acres of almost virgin timberland in 
Washington County, which is reached by the present log 
road, while they already own about 20,000 acres in that 
section, giving them ample timber on which to operate 
for many years. The George E. Wood company, which 
has its principal offices in Chicago, is closing out its 
Florida holdings and with the consummation of another 
deal or two will have disposed of all of its property. 

A railroad is to be built from Marianna to Port St. 
Joe, capitalists of the former place having subscribed 
a large amount towards its construction, while parties at 
St. Joe who have timber holdings along the proposed 
route are to put up considerable cash. The road will 
do much towards developing trade at Port St. Joe, said 
to be one of the greatest natural ports on the Gulf coast. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 12.—News has reached this 
city that the plant of the Arkansas Lumber Co., at 
Warren, Ark. (not Warren, Ala.), has been totally de- 
stroyed by fire, but beyond this fact and the additional 
news that plans are already being made to rebuild as 
quickly as possible, no other pertinent details can be 
secured. The loss, it is understood here, in plant and 
stocks, will exceed $100,000. The plant of the Arkansas 
Lumber Co., situated on the Cotton Belt Railway, is in 
Bradley County, Arkansas, and is difficult of access, 
which explains the lack of details about the fire. 

Prices locally have been very firm, practically without 
a change other than a slight upward tendency, for four 
or five weeks past. Stocks are low and the demand for 
all classes is strong. Continued good weather is improv- 
ing all conditions and a banner year for the lumber 
trade is anticipated. 

G. W. Yancey, treasurer of the J. W. Farrior Lumber 
Co., this city, was recently elected general counsel and a 


director of the Mutual Loan Society, organized in this 


city by some of its most prominent capitalists to fight 
the increasing inroads of the ‘‘loan sharks.’’ The 
Mutual Loan Society is capitalized at $100,000 and has a 
number of other prominent lumbermen among its stock- 
holders. 

The Manchester Lumber Co., of Manchester, Ala., is 
rebuilding its mill recently destroyed by fire. The new 
mill will be a single band and gang, all of the machinery 
for which is being furnished by the Filer & Stowell Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. This company, by the way, fur- 
nished the machinery in the mill that was burned. 

The Tennessee Timber, Coal & Iron Co., Harriman, 
Tenn., proposes to develop 25,000 acres of timber and 
mining land located in the region around Nemo, Tenn. 
Superintendent Miller announces that the first develop- 
ment will be that of the timber resources and that a 
mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity is to be erected. <A 
railroad is now being built through the property and 
is to connect with the Queen & Crescent. 

The St. Clair Lumber Co. is considering the con- 
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Don’t 
Disappoint 
Your Trade 


- You will always be 
sure of having what 
customers want if 
you send to us for 


Qak, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 
kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and N. C. White 
Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Qur specialty original 
growth South Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 
timbers will answer same purpose as Long Leaf and much 
cheaper. 

Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 



















Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 
The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 
7 Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 


We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO., Inc.,-¥8°#BURS. 





“Lynchburg, Va. 
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You Will 
Be Glad to 
Meet Old 


Customers 


If you have sold them an order of our 


West Va. 


Soft Yellow P OPLAR 


It’s the quality that brings them back to you 
whenever they need anything more in lumber, 
We are manufacturers of Poplar, Bevel Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, 
Door and Window Jams, Mouldings and Oak and 
Maple Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty—Prices Yours for the asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VIRGINIA. 
WHITE 


aE TIMBERS) 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 
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The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


a PARKERSBURG, W. VA. } 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
and Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 
6 to 32” Panel & No. 1.... 
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8 1 

4 24 to 30” Panel & No. 1 
4 Sign. Boards 13 to 17” 


10,000’ 


15,000’ 
4 Quartered Common & Bet.. 15,000’ 
CHESTNUT. 
/4 X 10, 12 and 13”, S. W. and 
60,000’ 
. and No. 2 Common.. 50,000’ 
QUARTERED OAK. 


ee Seer errr 15,000’ 
Na 1 Common 


ASH. 
4/4 X & to 9” No. 
and Better 
BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s Bright 
SPECIAL IN. TRANSIT. 
Yo X 6” Clear White Cedar Bevel 
Siding c 
Vo X 6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding.3 
Yo KX 6” Redwood Select Bevel 
Siding 
Eureka and 
; 16 and 
Fir Fidoring: Clear Rip Grain..2 Cars 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Go, 


-— MANUFACTURERS OF 




















BAND SAWED 
CYPRESS | 5. 
Cypress — AND — Shooks, 
Shingles Orange 
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Lath SOUTHERN Pineapple 
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Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 








The B. D. Samuel Co., (Inc.) 


HARDWOOD, YELLOW PINE 
AND GUM 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





struction of a line of railroad in connection with the 
development of 1,200 acres and other lands to be ac- 
quired near Stewart, Ala. The construction of a saw- 
mill of 25,000 daily capacity is proceeding rapidly and 
the mill will be ready for operation in about 30 days. 





MACHINERY DEMAND SOUTH. 

The Yaryan Naval Stores Construction Co., at Gulf- 
port, and the Southeastern Yaryan Naval Stores Co., at 
Brunswick, Ga., recently have installed hogs and other 
equipment purchased from the Filer & Stowell Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The same company is understood to be 
building the hogs and other equipment for the plant of 
the Gulfport Turpentine & Resin Co., now being con- 
structed at Bay Minette, Ala. The hogs for the South- 
eastern Yaryan Naval Stores Co. were of special con- 
struction, equipped with cast steel rotors, and other 
parts were also extra heavy and of cast steel, with fly- 
wheels weighing 9,000 pounds on the shafts, which were 
arranged to couple direct to 100-horsepower motors. 
These extra heavy machines were necessary because they 
are used chiefly in grinding up stumps and timber re- 
moved from the cutover lands and utilized in the manu- 
facture of naval stores. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., June 10.—Rain fell almost daily last 
week and interfered to a great extent with building oper- 
ations, but despite this construction work is being pushed 
rapidly and plans are being laid for much important 
building. 

At a meeting of railroad commissioners representing 
States throughout the South a petition was addressed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for suspen- 
sion for four months of the new classification of rates. 
A committee of five was also appointed to plan a cam- 
paign against the increases provided for in this classi- 
fication. In the petition it is pointed cut that the rail- 
roads announced the classification with only 30 days al- 
lowed for its investigation; and that it contains 349 ad- 
vances in rates, which involve an increase in some in- 
stances as great as 300 per cent. 

George H. Smith, of Elberton, has entered into the 
lumber business at Royton. 

For the purpose of establishing a barrel stave factory 
in southern Georgia, James Darby, of Walhall, S. C. 
has been inspecting tracts of timberland in the southern 
part of this State. 











IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 10.—Rain has been steadily 
falling over the entire State, especially in the lower 
part, and logging for the next 10 days will be hampered. 
Except on the extreme high lands, it will be almost im- 
possible to secure any but the smaller logs and those 
mills with much 12-, 14- and 16-inch timbers booked 
necessarily will be delayed in filling their orders. The 
rains will hinder filling of orders already booked and 
the manufacturers will not be seeking business to any 
extent. for the next two or three weeks, so that prices for 
quick delivery are likely to rise rapidly. 

In order to provide for additional cutting at its Lake 
Helen mill for some years, the Bond Lumber Co. has 


County, near Lake Helen. This concern has several yards 
in central Florida and several located on the Florida 
East Coast Railway and is in position to control a large 
portion of the local trade throughout the State. Its 
president, J. B. Conrad, was nominated for State senator 
at the recent primaries. 

GS. 
have placed with the Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., an order for the machinery for their new mill to 
be erected at Fargo in place of the one destroyed by fire. 
The company expects to have the mill in operation within 
60 days. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOoLK, VA., June 10.—More activity is shown in 
rough items and the range of prices is a little advanced, 
especially the lower grades. The call for the dressed 
items is very good, with Nos. 3 and 4 flooring getting 
the larger share of attention. Prices are held very firm 
generally and instances of sales at prices below current 
quotations are few. Not much development in demand 
is expected until the latter part of June, when the 
country generally will know to a certain extent what to 
expect of the future politically. Thus far this month 
the mills have enjoyed very propitious weather for log- 
ging, but complaints are still heard of trouble in getting 
logs out of the woods. 

Labor is still very scarce, as the farmers are drawing 
from the supply. Up to the present shipments and cut 
are running about evenly, for mills are up against it 
hard in getting out lumber to fill orders, having but 
light stocks to draw from. This is one of the reasons 
why the market maintains such a firm attitude and is 
apt to maintain it for two months or more, as to clean 
up old orders under the conditions now obtaining will 
take fully that long. Building is being pushed vigor- 
ously during the good weather and shows healthy in- 
creases. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNncHBurG, VA., June 11.—There is plenty of busi- 
ness, but most of it is due to the demand for small stuff. 
Mills in Virginia and the Carolinas are kept busy for 
orders for roofers, sills and framing, as well as factory 





flooring. Pine prices are firm, but no change in quota- 


bought 60,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine in Volusia. 


3axter & Co., of Fargo, Ga., and Jacksonville, 


tions is reported. Hardwood trade continues brisk. 
Domestic demand is chiefly for oak boards, Nos. 1 and 2 
common, poplar and gum. ‘ The export trade still keeps 
up above the volume of last year. 

Taken in general, and in spite of the noticeable 
absence of demand for large timbers, lumbermen in this 
section are encouraged with the state of the market. One 
ot the largest dealers in this part of the State, Frank 
Jones, manager of Daugherty, McKay & Co., office at 
Roanoke, states that this has been the best lumber year 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint. The increase in 
prices has caused lumbermen to get rid of stocks at good 
profit and to run their mills at capacity for several 
months. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Bautimore, Mp., June 12.—Announcements have been 
sent out by John M. D. Heald, surviving partner of 
Price & Heald, that the business of the firm will be 
carried on as before under the old name and that no 
changes of any kind in methods are contemplated. Mr. 
Heald assumes all responsibilities and will look after 
affairs generally, Mr. Hartlove giving attention to many 
of the details. The office will remain in the Knicker- 
bocker Building. 

The stevedores’ strike, as affecting foreign steamship 
lines, seems to be at an end. Some of the men are 
still out, but the various lines appear to have forces 
sufficient to handle the freight, and sailings are being 
resumed with some regularity. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has raised the embargo on the freight move 
ment by resuming issuance of through bills of lading, 
and there is every prospect that the accumulations held 
at this port will be gotten out of the way shortly. An- 
other impediment looms up, however, in a threat by Lon- 
don dock laborers to make the strike there general, ex- 
tending it to every port in the United Kingdom. Were 
this done exporters would be even more seriously em- 
barrassed than they were here, for the Baltimore strike 
was merely local in its effect. 

Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood dealers and ex- 
porters and manufacturers, have added to their forces 
C. E. Williamson, who was with the old firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Co., and afterward with the Iron Mountain 
Lumber Co., and until now with Thomas Hughes. Mr. 
Williamson has covered Ohio and other territory in the 
Middle West as a salesman, and is widely known in that 
section, besides having a host of friends. He will make 
his headquarters in Columbus and look after his estab- 
lished connections. 





MUTUALS ARE THREATENED. 


Texas Lumbermen Interested in an Alleged Effort to 
Handicap Reciprocal Fire Insurance in That State. 


Houston, TEx., June 11.—Lumber interests of Hous- 
ton and of all Texas are interested in an apparent effort 
being made to kill reciprocal fire insurance in Texas by 
having it placed under the control of the State author- 
ities, or abolished altogether, a scheme that seems to 
have been fathered by old line insurance companies. 
The claim is made that the Lumbermen’s Underwriters 
and other interinsurance organizations are going outside 
of the particular lines of business which they are sup- 
posed to cover and taking risks on other lines, This is 
vehemently denied by J. M. Rockwell, president of Rock- 
well Bros. & Co., of Houston, one of the largest line- 
yard concerns in Texas, Mr. Rockwell being a member 
of the advisory board and treasurer of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters. Mr. Rockwell states that this company 
was formed 20 years ago, at that time its plans and 
purposes receiving the approval of the attorney general 
of Texas, and that it has never gone outside of the lum- 
ber industry or endeavored to write insurance generally. 

When the people of Texas registered a tremendous 
howl over the almost prohibitive advance in insurance 
rates that followed the passage of the law establishing 
a State fire rating board, a hearing was held at the 
State capital and for more than a week representatives 
of the people locked horns with representatives of the 
old line insurance companies. During this hearing it 
was shown that the lumbermen’s mutual insurance com- 
panies were not only giving ample protection to their 
clients but that they were paying good profits, despite 
the fact that their rates were much lower than those 
charged by the old line companies. This showing had 
much to do with convincing the State rating board that 
insurance rates were too high and causing it to order a 
general reduction in insurance rates then prevailing 
throughout the State. There is no doubt but this has 
rankled in the bosoms of those at the head of the old 
line insurance companies and they would be delighted 
to see the lumbermen’s mutuals, as well as all other 
interinsurance associations, so crippled as to force them 
to go out of business in Texas. 

B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., commenting on the matter, said that while his eom 
pany does not carry any reciprocal insurance and is not 
interested in any of the mutual companies he believed 
that they were enjoying a much better rate from the old 
line companies because of these mutual companies, and 
he does not think they should be under State control 
Secretary Sam T. Swinford, of the Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation of Texas, does not believe that the agitation wil! 
result in any restrictions being placed around the re 
ciprocal insurance companies other than now exist and 
does not fear that the lumbermen will be injured by the 
present agitation. Other lumbermen express themselve 
as feeling the same way, but they are prepared to make 
a strenuous fight should it develop that there is a likeli- 
hood of any changes being made that would tend to put 
a stop to reciprocal insurance in Texas. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


\ieMPHIS, TENN., June 11.—Hardwood lumbermen 

ve are very much interested in the announcement from 
\\ashington that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
’ its own initiative, has ordered an investigation of the 
ites on yellow pine and hardwood lumber on the Rock 
sland id the Illinois Central roads and on about 25 
other ’ unk lines operating in the South and Southwest. 

Ar .uncement is made that the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. will use $150,000 in its business in Arkansas, in 
addition to the amount already employed in that State. 
‘This is one of the most important concerns operating in 
Arkansas. 

Weather conditions throughout the Memphis territory 
last week were highly favorable for work in the woods 
and lumbermen report substantial progress in getting 
out logs. Receipts of timber by both river and rail have 
shown substantial increases and the outlook for an ade- 
quate timber supply is decidedly more reassuring than it 
has been at any other time since last winter. The water 
has receded very rapidly from the inundated area in the 
Mississippi and in the St. Francis Basin in Arkansas 
and logs are already being cut in the bottoms in some 
instances. 

I]. Katz, of the American Land, Timber & Stave Co., 
with headquarters at Memphis, says that all of its mills 
in Arkansas have been placed in operation again. They 
were not directly affected by the high water to the same 
extent as some of the plants in Arkansas, but it was im- 
possible for them to operate during much of the winter 
and early spring. Mr. Katz says the outlook has become 
much better recently and that conditions are rapidly 
returning to normal so far as production is concerned. 

Contracts have been let here for the repair and re- 
building of the levees in the upper and lower St. Francis 


district, as well as in the Reelfoot Lake district. This 
work will involve an expenditure of $288,642. Work is 


to begin as soon as the successful bidders are able to file 
their bonds and sign their contracts. The money for 
the repairs and improvements is that which was inade 
available by recent congressional action. 

The Memphis Manufacturers’ Association is actively 
cooperating with the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and with the other local branches of that organiza- 
tion in this State in the movement to secure a new con- 
stitution for Tennessee. The present constitution is re- 
garded as somewhat antiquated in a number of respects 
and particularly with regard to the subject of taxation. 
Corporations of every kind have had trouble with the 
back tax assessor and it is planned to seek a revision 
of the organic law of the State in order that Such taxa- 
tion may be rendered impossible. 

It is announced that the National Box Factory, oper- 
ated by H. J. Scott, of Brighton, near Paragould, Ark., 
will be removed to the latter point shortly if satisfactory 
inducements are offered. This plant gives employment to 
about 150 persons and the Board of Trade at Paragould 
is negotiating with Mr. Scott looking to the removal to 
Paragould. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 12.—The local lumber trade 
has been of good volume. Stronger prices are reported 
on the lower grades of plain oak, which has been in 
brisk demand for some time, and sales have been made 
at substantial advances. Plain oak is still scarce, 
attributed largely to flood conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley territory. The supply of walnut has been prac- 
tically cleaned up locally. The retail trade continues 
very satisfactory with additional activity in build- 
ing — particularly with dwellings costing from $1,500 
to $2,500. 

Nollowing plain oak in popularity are chestnut, ash, 
low-grade poplar and cottonwood, the calls for the last 
named being especially active of late, the box factories 
placing more orders than for some time. Floor manu- 
fucturers are buying freely of maple, and oak and woods 
used for interior finish are in good demand. Other con- 
suming factories are not buying actively, owing doubt- 
‘ess to the anticipated summer dullness. In yellow pine 
the best call is from the railroads but millwork factories 
are buying well also, and this is the chief source of 
‘emand for eypress. The market is a sellers’ market, 
‘sey having no trouble to sell and advanced prices 

wising little opposition. 

Railroad traffic is not so heavy in the Nashville terri- 

‘y as it was a few weeks ago, although it is of healthy 

ume for the season. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
_|NDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 11.—In a reorganization of 

’ Indianapolis Trade Association for the year begin- 

ng June 10, H. C. Atkins, of E. C. Atkins & Co., was 

‘med on the freight and passenger traffic division, while 

clson A, Gladding, of the same company, was appointed 

the trade extension division. 

Plans are proceeding rapidly for the National Con- 
~Tvation Congress to be held here the first four days in 
ctober, A board of managers to make the arrange- 
cents has been appointed by the commercial club, among 
‘he members of the board being Frederick M. Bachmann, 

prominent lumber manufacturer. 

_\fter a five months’ visit to New Orleans and other south- 
| points, during which Mr. Gould visited the principal 
‘mber centers, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy C. Gould have returned 
this city for the summer. Mr. Gould is a lumber broker. 
Alfred A. Barnes, president of the Udell Works, ac- 
,!ipanied by Mrs. Barnes, has gone to California, where 
‘ey will remain during the summer. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 12.—Louisville hardwood men 
were much pleased with the election of Charles H. Bar- 
naby, of Greencastle, Ind., as president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Barnaby is popular in this city, as elsewhere, and in 
addition has ties of relationship with Louisville, as his 
wife hails from the Kentucky metropolis. 

W. H. Gatchell, superintendent of agencies of the 
Southern Railway, with headquarters in Washington, ad- 
dressed the Louisville Transportation Club Monday even- 
ing. He paid special attention in his talk to the packing 
of goods in less than carload lots, and criticised shippers 
for using inferior or excessively light packages. He also 
rapped the fiber box, and said that it would not stand 
the usage required in ordinary transportation. 

The Booker Box Co. has let a contract for the installa- 
tion of individual motors in its box factory. 

The amended mechanics’ lien law, the passage of which 
was secured at the session of the State legislature Jast 
winter through the efforts of retail lumbermen, hardware 
dealers and others interested in the building trades, went 
into effect this week. The law permits the supply man to 
file notice of intention to exercise a lien within 35 days 
after the delivery of the material, instead of immediately, 
as heretofore. J. Crow Taylor, secretary of the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has issued a year- 
book to members of the organization in which the law is 
printed in full and suggestions made about the use of it. 

The Louisville Cooperage Co. will begin improvements 
in its plant next month. A building will be erected for 
the finishing department, and staves will be cut to dimen- 
sions and planed before being kiln-dried. The machinery 
may be operated by electric motors. 

The Consolidated Cooperage Co., organized recently in 
Louisville with $50,000 capital stock, has purchased the 
plants of Hiram Blow & Co., its bid of $90,000 having 
been accepted by the receivers and approved by the 
courts. Granberry Jackson, of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected president of the company, and the offices of the 
concern will be in that city. 

Competition of Pacific coast woods with material pro- 
duced in this section is developing, it is stated, and red- 
wood siding is being purchased in place of poplar siding. 
Lumbermen who are watching the situation think that 
the yellow pine men will have to hustle when the Panama 
Canal is completed and the building woods of the western 
country are brought into direct competition with southern 
pine in the markets of the eastern part of the country. 

Announcement has been received that the new tariffs 
on lumber from southern territory into Cairo, which were 
to have gone into effect June 1, have been suspended 
until September 1. These rates were objected to both by 
Louisville and Cairo, on the ground that the carriers 
were seeking to meet the objections of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to Louisville rates by raising 
those to Cairo, instead of amending the Louisville tariffs. 
The consuming interests in the Southern Illinois city were 
particularly aggressive in their objections, and it is be- 
lieved that the railroads may decide to give Louisville 
the benefit of the situation and lower rates to this point. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Co., of Louisville, has won an 
important case before the court of appeals, which has 
ruled that the Louisville & Nashville must pay it $8,189 
for overcharges on shipments of ties from points in Ken- 
tueky to Louisville. The railroad contended that the ties 
were delivered to the Pennsylvania and Big Four roads 
without unloading, and that consequently the interstate 
rate must apply. The court sustains the contention that 
since the shipment was for delivery f. 0. b. cars at Louis- 
ville, the shipper was not concerned with the movement 
after it reached here. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., June 11.—L. Isaacsen and C. M. Craw- 
ford have purchased the controlling interest in the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal Grove, Ohio, from Mrs. E. R. 
Gordon. The price paid is reported to be about $500,000. 
This concern for years has specialized in yellow poplar 
but recently began operations in oak, being the holder of 
thousands of acres of this wood above the ‘‘ Breaks’’ of 
Sandy, and the company bids fair to become a big 
factor in the oak trade. In addition to the water facili- 
ties the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway will build a 40-mile 
extension to connect with the C. C. & O. which extension 
will touch the yellow poplar holdings, giving the com- 
pany another outlet. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 11.—With stocks in hardwoods 
and yellow pine still short, and a good demand from 
many sources, the trade in central Ohio has been rather 
active. Prices are still ruling firm and there is no 
tendency to cut quotations to increase business. The 
prospects are considered good in many respects. One 
of the best features of the market is the good demand 
for building materials. The records of building depart- 
ments in the cities and towns in central Ohio show con- 
siderable building activity and the retail trade is active. 

Manufacturing is progressing satisfactorily and pur- 
chasing agents are seeking larger stocks, especially fac- 
tories making furniture, implements, vehicles and auto- 
mobiles. They desire immediate shipment of hardwoods 


and every grade is in demand excepting the wide sizes 
There is an unusually good demand for the 
All grades of oak 


of poplar. 
lower grades of chestnut and oak. 











Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA, 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. - NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


AND 
HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, =z PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 
Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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Wee NORTHERN PINE “Sg 


Anything We Miss | 
| 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


























44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 


Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 




















—) 





— 
| The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


a a aoa ooo, 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and:6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 




















and cypress are selling well. Stocks in cypress are 

short because of the effects of the southern floods. 
eBuyers of both hardwoods and yellow pine are asking 
for immediate delivery of all purchases. Railroads are 


now better equipped for making prompt deliveries. Col- 
lections in certain parts of the country are much im 


proved. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 11.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers in southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky is very good. Most of the 
large hardwood mills are still running on full time and 
a good supply of logs is on hand. Orders are coming in 
very nicely. Yellow pine dealers and sash and door men 
say that trade is as good now if not better than it was 
this time last year. Planing mills continue to run on full 
time. 

Furniture and veneer manufacturers expect a fairly 
active trade all summer and fall. While they do not be- 
lieve there will be any active boom in business they ex- 
pect to be able to operate their plants on pretty good 
time. All the furniture and veneer plants in this eity 
are now running on full time and many orders are coming 
in. 

Friends of Charles VonBehren, of the VonBehren 
Manufacturing Co., are booming him as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for mayor of Evansville. 
Mr. VonBehren is one of the most prominent manufac- 
turers of this section and is a member of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

A. C. Karges, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., says 
the city business of the company is fine; that May was 
the best month the company has enjoyed since starting 
in business here several years ago. The out of town trade 
has also been exceptionally good and Mr. Karges is of 
the opinion that the sash and door men in this section 
are going to enjoy one of the most active years on record. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., is 
one of the greatest boosters in the city. On Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of last week there was a big avia- 
tion meet here, the flyers being Lincoln Beachey, Horace 
Kearney and Farnum Fish. Several days before the meet 
Mr. Massie sent invitations to a number of his lumber 
friends in western Kentucky and Tennessee to come here 
and be his guests for the occasion. Among those who 
accepted Mr. Massie’s invitation were A. J. Thornton 
and T. W. Thornton, of Morganfield, Ky.; Lahr Ruby, 
of Madisonville, Ky., Frank Alloway, of Clay, Ky., Earl 
Gangwer, John Hayden and Thomas May, of Owensboro, 
Ky.; Dick Humber and Marvin Walker, of Henderson, 
Ky., and Rives Walker, of Morganfield, Ky. After tak- 
ing his guests to the meet, Mr. Massie entertained them 
at dinner at a local hotel and they were then taken to one 
of the theaters to spend the evening. Mr. Massie is one 
of the most popular sash and door salesmen in this 
section, 

red Bergman, a well-known planing millman at Ferdi- 
nand, Ind., was here a few days ago on business and re- 
ported business good in his section. 

Benjamin Bosse, of this city, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the Chicago meeting last week, is one of the best 
known capitalists of this city and head of the Globe- 

3osse-World Furniture Co., which company operates one 
of the largest furniture factories in the world. He is 
also president of the West Side Bank, president of the 
Evansville Business Association, as well as being inter- 
ested in a dozen or more leading enterprises here. Mr. 
3osse announces that the furniture manufacturers here 
will operate on the 9-hour a day scale at once. The 
factories will work 10 hours a day, closing at noon 
Saturdays. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 12.—While demand was 
strong last week it was not as strong as it had been for 
several weeks. This was not considered due, however, 
to a weakening of the market, for prices are just as 
strong. It is considered only as a temporary let-up that 
occasionally comes during a period when the demand is 
sometimes greater than the supply. As a whole, the 
market is very strong and prices are good. Oak, of 
course, leads, poplar is next, while there is a strong de- 
mand and prices good for building material. 

Ties are also reported to be a little better. Sales of 
about 45,000 street railway ties are reported, at prices 
ranging from $15 to $17.50. Oak railroad ties are re- 
ported at from 46 to 48 cents on the cars. All mills are 
busy and there is no scarcity of orders nor are any of 
them accumulating dry stock on the yards. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, VA..TENN., June 12.—Lumbermen say that 
nothing in the present trade situation is calculated to 
cause discouragement or disappointment and that  busi- 
ness is in good condition and will continue so. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Co., returned 
this week from Charleston, W. Va. His company has 
started a new mill near Charleston, cutting about 30,000 
feet of hardwood stock daily, and Mr. Paxton is devot- 
ing considerable time to this operation. 

Charles L. Morris, of Morristown, Tenn., has pur- 
chased a number of timber tracts in east Tennessee and 
is promoting the East Tennessee Lumber & Development 
Co., which has just been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion with Mr. Morris as president; J. A. Smith, of Bris- 
tol, vice president, and C. J. King, of Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The authorized capital stock of 
the new company is $300,000. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Co. has men at work on the 
Holston Valley Railroad, preparatory to the development 
of its new timber tract in the Holston Mountains. The 
hauling of logs to Bristol will be begun about August 1, 
and the company’s band mill will again start operation. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., June 11.—-St. Louis continues to profit 
fy the tact that the high water in the South has put 
many shipping points out of business. The advisability 
of carrying large stocks in local yards, always the poliey 
of the dealers here, has been proved again. Buyers have 
learned that in time of need they can have their wants 
supplied at this market. Local stocks show the ravages 
that have been made upon them since the demand in- 
creased, but they are still complete in all lines. Sales 
perhaps were not as heavy as they were the previous 
week, but the volume of sales and inquiries continues to 
improve. Prices are stronger. 

Will Remove Factory to Mill. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., returned last week from his sawmill at 
Brookings, Ark. He says the woods have dried out 
enough to permit logging operations and the mill is cut- 
ting lumber on nearly full time. Mr. Quellmalz an- 
nounces that he has decided to remove his factory to the 
mill. The factory, formerly located in St. Louis, was 
destroyed by fire last month. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


W. E. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress Co., 
returned last week from a northern trip on which he dis 
posed of the stock in several alleys in the St. Louis yard. 
Ile reports trade good in both sales and prices. 

R. I’. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., believes that 
the hardwood business will be as brisk the second half of this 
year as it was in 1906, with high prices prevailing on account 
of searcity of stock. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
states that his trade has continued to show improvement 
ever since the first of the year; that inquiries and orders are 
plentiful and prices are good. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Co., 
says business with him is not as brisk as it was, but that he 
is ahead thus far on the first five months of last year by 
a big margin. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Co., reports 
trade perhaps not as good as it was last week. Prices are 
much improved. 

Cc. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., says 
that mill conditions are improving slowly but that it will_be 
some time before the mill will operate. He is able to get dry 
stock out of several assembling places and is taking care of 
orders. 

Cc. F. Liebke reports that his trade holds up well in the 
face of existing conditions. Prices are improving steadily. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 11.—Weather reports show 
good drying and logging weather all over the South. 
That a lot of progress has been made during the last 
few months is evidenced by the fact that dealers are 
getting a nice lot of hardwoods from the new crop, and 
they feel much encouraged. Stock is arriving so much 
sooner than was expected that present business is not 
likely to be affected greatly. 

Plain oak is more in demand than any other wood 
and it is probably harder to locate. Cottonwood and 
poplar in Nos. 2 and 8 common are also much in demand, 
are very short, and are bringing top prices. The yellow 
pine dealers are also doing a splendid business and the 
heavy building operations work even more to their 
advantage than to the advantage of the hardwood 
dealer. Standard sizes are of course also in big de- 
mand and the supply has been short all season, causing 
further trouble to retail yardmen. 

Yellow pine wholesalers feel a little easier now than 
for a long time, as the mills in the South are getting out 
stock much more promptly and some delayed orders are 
being filled and the mills are taking on some new busi- 
ness, but they are exacting the highest prices for most 
stock, not caring to load up on much business at that. 
The scarcest thing in yellow pine is 6-inch sheeting 
flooring in No. 2 common grade and it brings a better 
price than for the last three years. 

Work on the 34-story office building being erected for 
the Union Central Life Insurance Co. is progressing 
fast, the foundation being about in and the steel work 
started. Over 1,000,000 feet of timber has been used 
in the construction of this building so far and many 
carloads of lumber are on the ground. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 12.—General contractors 
report work not up to the usual standard out-of-town, 
but a larger volume of city jobs is being figured than in 
years. Yellow pine has a steady sale in the local market 
and the persistent demand of the furniture factories for 
large quantities of hemlock for crating purposes has 
caused prices on this latter wood to steadily advance. 

The Grand Rapids Lumber Co., recently organized by 
combining the interests of the Mercer-Ferdon and 
Fuller-Rice lumber companies, has acquired by purchase 
the Scott-Zeit Lumber Co., on West Leonard Street. The 
addition of this yard gives the amalgamation five 
branch retail yards in this city. C. E. Strand, the secre- 
tary and business manager, is very optimistic as to the 
husiness for 1912. 

D. Baker & Son, of Grand Haven, have under con- 
struction offices and sheds of much larger capacity than 
those they occupy. 

William Holeomb, salesman for many years for the 
lumber firm C. A. Spears & Son, will on June 15 asso- 
ciate himself with the selling end of the Marquette 
Lumber Co. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., June 12.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has received a permit for a new office build- 
ing, private barn and garage to be erected at the new 
yard on Baitz Avenue. 

The yard of T. Sullivan & Co. has lately been getting 
in cherry and basswood and shipping out elm and ash. 
Trade is reported to be fair this month. 

Horace F. Taylor has returned from Mississippi, where 
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operations of the Taylor & Crate mill are very 
live. Business at the Kentucky mill is less active, 
ug to tloods. 
\uthony Miller calls trade fair and says that various 
rdwoods are being received at the yard, including 
iple, oak and chestnut. 
G, Elias & Bro. are looking for rather quiet trade dur- 
ig the month, but are handling a good amount of 
ardwoods as well as yellow pine. The box business 
as been fairly active. 
The McLean Lumber Co. states that quartered oak is 
iding firm, while plain oak prices are increasing. 
hugh “McLean has lately made a trip to the southern 
mills of the company. 





ww 


TIMBERLAND OWNERS SEEK 
FIRE PROTECTION. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., June 12.—Eagerness to find ways and 
iveans to prevent forest fires prompted timberland and 
sawmill owners of northern Wisconsin to gather at the 
Hotel Athearn in this city Tuesday to talk “matters over. 
No definite action was decided upon, but R. S. Kellogg, 
if Wausau, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, was authorized to 
curry on an investigation by correspondence of sentiment 
and report at a later meeting to be called when his work 
is completed. 

The timbermen are anxious to prevent forest fires. 
Most timber owners feel that the State has put the cart 
hetore the horse in appropriating money for fighting 
flames and not being attentive to the prevention of the 
fires. The object is to concentrate all attention in safe- 
guarding the hazard of fires. 

Naturally considerable difference of opinion arises be- 
tween the lumbermen and the State forestry department 
authorities, headed by State Forester E. M. Griffith, and 
these differences were aired at the meeting. Ninety per 
cent of forest fires in the northern part of Wisconsin are 
attributed to two principal causes: the carelessness in 
handling fire by the settler, and, secondly, sparks from 
railroad engines. The fact that weather conditions in- 
crease or decrease these hazards is appreciated. A long 
discussion followed, in which everyone present expressed 
his views. 

Present at the meeting were: 

Cc, K. Ellengson, of the Ellengson Lumber Co., Hawkins; 
William H. Killen, Minneapolis, land commissioner of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, whose lines 
traverse large sections of northern timberland and which 
owns much timberland itself; Nathan Paine, of the Paine 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh; H. I. Latimer, of the Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co., Mellen; C. G. Forster, of the Forster-Mueller 
Lumber Co., Hiles; George N. Harder, general manager for 
the Rib Lake Lumber Co., Merrill; A. lL. Osborn, of Oshkosh, 
but representing the Medford Lumber Co., of Medford; Willis 
H. Miner, vice president of the Menasha Wooden Ware Co., 


Menasha; Henry Albright, of the American Immigration Co., 
St. Paul. 


To show the sincerity of their convictions the lumber- 


men present were canvassed and a total of over 450,000 
acres of timberland was found, whose owners are will- 
ing to support a patrol to protect the property. It is 
agreed that the ratio of assessment for maintenance of 
the patrol, if that is decided upon, be based according to 
the number of acres each man or company owns. 

During the morning session there was considerable 
discussion over the question of results from forest fires, 
C. K. Ellengson, of Hawkins, asserting that lands were 
benefited by fires which destroyed brush and cleared off 
the soil. He declared, moreover, that a State forest 
patrol would be useless for forests on clay loam soil 
where the grasses grow, while on sandy soil fires might 
be isolated and checked with ease. This is merely a sug- 
gestion of the temper of the morning talk, for Mr. 
Kllengson was replied to, several lumbermen agreeing 
with parts of what he said but not with the whole. 

Some present called attention to the Northern Forest 
Protective Association of the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan as a successful, practical and eminently business- 
like organization. Others suggested that individual coun- 
ties organize for protection. 

During the discussions State Forester Griffith came in 
for considerable mention, inasmuch as Mr. Griffith has 
mapped out a most elaborate system of forest protection 
for northern Wisconsin. This system would include the 
erection of patrol stations or lookout towers with con- 
necting telephone lines, fire lines cut through the forests 
and a force of several hundred men, part of the duty of 
this force being to visit the settlers in their respective 
territories to advise them in the matter of fires. In a 
word, education of the public is the comprehensive part 
of the State forester’s scheme. Many features of Mr. 
Griffith’s plan were commended but others found objec- 
tion. 

Nathan Paine gave an interesting account of work 
in checking incipient forest fires in one county up north. 
He took experienced foresters and, starting in his auto- 
mobile, dropped one man in each of several towns. Dur- 
ing the first day his force, distributed, checked 15 young 
fires. There was no damage until a week later, when a 
settler started a fire in his slashing. A wind came up 
very soon and earried the fire 8 or 10 miles through 
green timber. Mr. Paine said he believes the State ought 
to patrol State lands, but that with private lands a dif- 
ferent arrangement should be made. 





The machinery for the large double band mill being 
constructed at Gainesville, Ga., by the Byrd-Matthews 
Investment Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is being furnished by 
the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. Included 
in the equipment is a 26x48 ‘‘1900’’ heavy duty rolling 
mill type Corliss engine to drive the mill. The manager 
in charge of the mill operations is B. H. Young, who 
formerly was manager for Houston Bros., of Bigbee, 
Miss., and later of the Holly-Matthews Co., of Greenville, 
Miss. 





BUILDING ACTIVE IN MANY CITIES. 


Official reports from 72 
leading cities of the United 
States as compiled by the 
Construetion News, of Chi- 
cago, show a_ substantial 
increase in building during 
May, 1912, as compared with 
the corresponding month of 
last year. The permits taken Vt 
out during the later month 
uumbered 25,270, represent- 
ing an investment of $88,- 
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represented a cost of $73,- 
581,689. An inerease of 
|,867 is shown in the num- 
er of buildings and $14,- 
50,316 in the cost. 

In 43 of the 72 cities 
isted, substantial gains were 
shown and, while 29 cities 
suffered losses, in most of 
hese latter cities building 
has been very active in 
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We manufacture all 
our timber and al- 
ways have a large 


assortment of good 
stock on hand. 





Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 
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We Want to Move— 
150,000 6-4 


No. 3 Birch. 


80,000 5-4 
Log Run Spruce. 


Thoroughly Dry 





WRITE US FOR PRICES. 











WHITE PINE 


We Want To Move 

cars 1x8"? and wider ‘‘B”’ Select 
cars 1x8*’ and wider ‘‘C’’ Select 
cars 1x8°’ and wider ‘‘D”’ Select 
car 1x4’’ *“D’’ Select 
cars 1x6’’ ““D’’ Select 
cars 6-4x12’’ No. 2 Common 

cars 5-4x12’’ No. 2 Common 

cars each 8-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
cars each 6-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
ear each 5-4 No. 2 and No. 3 Shop 
car each 5-4, 6-4and 8-4 ‘‘D’’ Select 
cars 6-4 ‘*C’’ & Better Norway Pine 
cars 4-4 “‘C’’ & Better Norway Pine 
cars each 1x6, 8 and 10’’ No. 2 Pine 


Please write us for prices 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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WHITE 
CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - « 








A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 

ing agents, bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 

thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 

25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 

e L b 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
American Lum erman, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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Retail lumbermen 


who cater to an 
exacting trade say Dixie 
Brand Flooring makes 
good. We had that in mind 
when we began its manufacture and for 
that reason selected the best oak timber 
we could find in Arkansas. Quality as- 
sured, our next move was minimum cost of pro- 
duction. That we've made good in that respect Is 
best attested by our prices. Ask for them. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 

















i. | 
T is an old saying, “Truth is sometimes . 
] stranger than fiction”. When you re- 


ceive our quotations, put it down that our 
prices are based on honest grades. We 
will not “mix it” for anybody. 


BRAND 





Band Sawn 
Hardwoods 














4H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


FALKVILLE, ALA. 





























Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 




















OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

Encouraging Reports Regarding the Crop Outlook— 
Substantial Increase in Building—Sharp Rise in Log 
Prices Expected. ; 

SEaTTLE, WASH., June 10.—Despite the natural uncer- 
tainty and unrest during a presidential campaign the 
inclination in Seattle and in fact the whole Northwest 
seems to be toward expansion and increased business. 
Reports from all parts of Washington, Oregon and 
the Inland Empire indicate that excellent yields of 
wheat, oats, barley and hay will follow favorable 
weather. The fruit crop is practically assured, and will 
probably be the largest in the history ot the Northwest. 
All of this reflects favorably on the lumber industry. 
It is necessary that there be a large local demand for 
lumber in order to take care of certain grades which 
the mills are forced to make, and all indications now 
point to an increased local demand. Real estate is show- 
ing mild activity throughout the Pacific Northwest, and 
merchants are doing some heavy buying. Perhaps the 
most favorable indication, however, is the general feel- 
ing of optimism that prevails in all lines of business, 
including lumber. To quote an eastern Jumberman who 
was recently on the Sound ‘‘ Improvement is in the air.’’ 

Building permits show a comfortable increase in 
Seattle. For May they totaled $738,110, this amount 
being $191,070 more than that of the same month of 
1911. The increase for the first five months of this 
year over the same period of last year totals $887,150. 
Permits issued for the first five months of this year total 
$4,071,080. 

The Washington Forest Hire Association is sending 
out the regular summer patrolmen two or three weeks 
earlier than they are usually put into the field. The 
association is working in close harmony with the State 
forester, who is also putting a crew in the field this 
week. Recent disastrous slashing fires have, according 
to Chief Fire Warden J. L. Bridge, just about burned 
out, but some are still smoldering, and it will be the 
duty of the men now being sent into the field to put all 
such fires out immediately. The last month has seen 
much warm weather, and neither the association nor the 
State intends taking any chances of smoldering fires 
running into standing timber. 

Log Advance Imminent. 

The consensus among loggers and millmen is that 
probably there will be a sharp rise in the price of logs 
in the near future. Everett loggers advanced the prices 
50 cents a thousand May 15, and it is understood that 
there will probably be an advance of $1 all over western 
Washington about June 15. Loggers claim they have 
been putting in logs at a price at which it has been 
impossible to realize any profit for the last eight months, 
and that an advance is absolutely necessary. Only 
enough logs have been put in from month to month to 
supply the actual demand of the mills, and millmen com- 
plain that they have been forced to take undesirable 
rafts in order to get logs at all. It is believed there- 
fore that there will be no serious objection on their 
part to a raise in price provided more logs are put in, 
so that they may have some selection to choose from. 

There have been several more mill fires, among them 
the big Mill A of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., which is reported to be a total loss. The 
plant of the Wickersham Shingle Co., Wickersham, was 
completely wiped out. The loss was practically covered 
by insurance and the plants will be rebuilt immediately. 
It manufactured the well-known Wickersham clears, sold 
exclusively by the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle. Mill fires 
at this time are particularly disastrous, as all the plants 
are well booked up with orders. 

Negotiations are under way by the Robert Dollar Co., 
a prominent Pacific coast lumber and shipping concern, 
for the construction of a Hankow (China) electric line, 
including paving. The estimated cost runs into the mil- 
lions. Robert Dollar, who recently returned from China, 
states that the deal has not yet been definitely closed, 
but probably will be soon. It is being handled by E. K. 
Howe, of Shanghai, representative of the Robert Dol- 
lar Co. 

George W. Roush, representing Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has secured the contract 
for the 47,000-foot maple flooring for the Healy Build- 
ing, a modern office structure now being erected on 
Third Avenue. He has also secured an order for the 
flooring to be used in the hippodrome now under con- 
struction by the Metropolitan Building Co. on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Among visitors last weck were Allen P. Lovejoy, of the 
Duluth Lumber Co., Janesville. Wis., and A. V. Holahan, of 
the Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co., Superior, Wis. They are 
traveling together, and are doing some buying on the Coast. 

R. G. Hutchins, of Chicago, well-known lumberman, was 
in Seattle last week. Mr. Hutchins helps dispose of the 
output of the Douglas Fir Sales Agency, and this is one of 
his periodical visits to the Coast. He thinks conditions are 
favorable for good business. 

The western office of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cin- 
cinnati manufacturer of sawmill machinery, is now 
installing a heavy band resaw at the Sommerville Bros. 
plant, Napavinie, Wash. The Fay & Egan company’s 
Lightning Line, a house publication, for this month 
carried on the front page a picture of Everett G. Griggs, 
and a story of his recent re-election as president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It is 
interesting to note the tendency of those who attended 
the meeting, as set forth in the Lightning Line, which 
says: 

The convention completed its labors a half-day abead of 
schedule, giving the delegates an opportunity first, to visit 


the plant of J. A. Fay & Egan Co., and get acquainted with 
some of the newest wrinkles in the way of grade raising and 
cost reducing machinery, and second, to go to the bali game. 

Close inquiry into the cause of J. Frank Jones’ 
liberality with ‘‘two-fers’’ reveals the fact that on 
Tuesday he was presented by his wife with a 9-pound 
boy, which Mr. Jones maintains is ‘‘going some.’’ Mr. 
Jones is manager of the Klipsum Lumber Co., a well- 
known wholesale concern of this city. He hus decided 
that Fremont Nichols Jones will be about right as the 
name for the youngster. 

Recent fixtures reported by the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast include: Steamer Daisy Free- 
man, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50; schooner 
Ludlow, Grays Harbor to San Pedro, $5.50; schooner 
Robert Searles, Puget Sound to San Francisco, $5; 
schooner William Renton, Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco, $4.75. 

The mill supply and machinery business—a barometer 
of lumber trade conditions—is better than ever. ‘The 
Philbrick Cutter Head Co., this city, which has been 
manufacturing cutter heads for many years, did 30 per 
cent more business during May than in any other pre- 
vious month in its history. About half of this business 
should be credited to the demand for silo stock heads, 
which ulso indicates what a strong feature of the lumber 
market has been the silo business. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TacoMa, WASH., June 10.—The latest acquisition to 
the lumber industry of Puget Sound is the Fir Tree 
Lumber Co., which recently completed a fine mill of 
about 100,000 capacity tributary to Tacoma, and has 
established offices in the Bankers Trust Building. G. B. 
Richardson is president and treasurer of the company, 
Jerry G. Startup vice president and sales manager and 
H. L. Martin is seeretary. Assisting Mr. Startup with 
the sales end of the business will be W. W. Woodbridge. 
Announcement was recently made that Mr. Startup had 
resigned as manager of the Washington Cedar Products 
Co., and he is now devoting his entire attention to the 
Fir Tree. Mr. Woodbridge, who was with him in the 
Cedar Products company, followed Mr. Startup to the 
new company. Although the Fir Tree has been trying 
out its mill and getting things ready for active business 
inaugurated last week, it has already shipped half a 
dozen cars and has a pretty good supply of orders ahead, 
all of which came in before the campaign for business 
began. The company owns both saw and shingle mills 
built last winter in a splendid body of fir and cedar 
located on the Milwaukee Railroad between Lacey and 
Olympia. The sawmill is a circular with the latest 
improved modern, economical machinery, and in its 
preliminary runs more than came up to expectations. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, returned last week after a 
month’s absence in the East, which included attendance 
at the annual meeting of the association. Speaking of 
general business conditions Major Griggs says the finan- 
cial market is little affected by the presidential cam- 
paign, and that the Atlantic coast States generally are 
feeling improved business conditions. Major Griggs 
says he expects the lumber market to undergo marked 
improvement in the next few months, as the yards in 
the Middle West have depleted stocks and will soon feel 
the increasing demand. The railroads have been order- 
ing heavily, helping deplete stock on hand, while curtail- 
ment of output has also aided in steadying the market. 
The yellow pine mills have been greatly handicapped by 
the floods in the South. The hardwood men of the 
North assert business was never better and, taken as a 
whole, Major Griggs finds the trade outlook very fair if 
output is kept not in excess of demand. 

Ralph Clarke, treasurer of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
who has lately returned from a business trip east, said 
last week: ‘‘Our business has been good all over the 
East. Prices are firm and the market encouraging.’’ 

Manager J. A. Gable, of the Pacifie Mutual Door Co., 
is in the East looking after the selling end of the busi- 
ness, as also is President John Snyder, of the Tacoma 
Fir Door Co., affiliated with the agency. 

State Fire Warden J. R. Welty announced the ap- 
pointment of S. R. Fraser, former chief of police, and 
Melville Mucklestone, former football star at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, as deputy State fire wardens for this 
county. Mucklestone will have jurisdiction over the 
timber country along the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, 
where fires are most prevalent. 

Lumber charters show coastwise freights prevailing 
at the same figure as two weeks ago. The latest charter 
reported from Puget Sound to the Hawaiian Islands is 
the schooner William Renton at $7.25, while not many 
months ago the freight for that voyage was around $5.50. 

The records of the Tacoma harbormaster for May 
show that cargo shipments of lumber for the month 
totaled 16,688,860 feet, valued at $261,786, an increase 
of about 3,300,000 feet over the April shipments from 
this port. The May foreign shipments were 10,257,070, 
an increase of 4,122,681 feet over April, and the May 
coastwise shipments were 6,431,790 feet. 





DISASTROUS MILL BLAZE IN TACOMA. 

TACOMA, WASH., June 8.—Fire which broke out at 
4:30 this morning destroyed Mill ‘‘A,’’ known as ‘‘the 
big mill’’ at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
plant; a planing mill, two large lumber storage sheds, a 
sorting shed and several smaller buildings, including a 
blacksmith and wagon shop, and thousands of feet of 
high grade lumber. The loss is estimated at between 
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0,000 and $500,000, and about 500 men are tem- 
arily thrown out of employment. 

he blaze is thought to have started from a spark 
own from the commutator in the motor which runs 
hand roller resaw on the Mill ‘‘A’’ lumber deck into 


i.e sawdust below. The blaze spread so rapidly that the 
siendid fire equipment of the mill company aided by 
e city fire department was powerless to save the plant 
d it burned to the ground. 
Heroie work was done by the mill employees and barn 
vews in rescuing more than 100 horses from the large 





THE CONFLAGRATION AT ITS HEIGHT. 
harn but a few feet from the hottest flames. Through 
the efforts of the men the barn was saved, the only build- 
ing left standing in the burned area. The burned area 
covers nearly 20 acres of the plant. 

The old mill, known as ‘‘A’’ while the new mill is 
known as ‘‘B,’? was built in 1887-8 and had a capacity 
of about 350,000 feet per 20-hour run. Aided by a 
favorable wind the firemen were able to save Mill ‘‘B’’ 
from damage. Of the old mill and yards but little 
remains. A huge smokestack—two others of a group 
of three having fallen—helps to mark the spot where 
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MILL “A” AFTER THE FIRE. 


the main mill stood, the log runway from the mill pond 
and a part of the south wall, with the machinery, being 
about all that was not reduced to ashes. Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul company and presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said today: 

I can not give any exact estimate of the loss. The main 
plant is an entire loss. I should say that it will amount to 
between $300,000 and $500,000, probably the latter amount. 
Five hundred men will be thrown out of employment. 

We will certainly rebuild but that will be decided at a 
meeting of the board of directors. An inventory of stock 
Was started at once: 

The last serious fire suffered by the St. Paul company 
was in 1907 when two of its big dry kilns were destroyed. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

TacoMA, WAsSH., June 13.—Our mill A and planing 
ill were completely destroyed by fire. Mill B, the dry 
kilns, lumber sheds and lumber yards are intact. We 
ure Operating the remaining sawmill to full capacity 
vith a day and night shift and will equip the planing 
rill at onee, clearing away the debris before deciding 
pon a definite location for the new sawmill. : 

Sr. PauLt & Tacoma LUMBER Co. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., June 10.—The lumber market has 
n very steady, and there has been a slight improve- 
ut in certain lines, especially yard orders. Shingles 
: still moving upward and there is hope that prices will 
considerably higher yet this season. Mills are all 
ining steadily and sales are fully equal to output, and 
many cases larger. 
The Pacifie Lumber Co., of Centralia, reports an 
provement in business, and while it is a little hard 
buy because of the hope of most millmen that prices 
| advance there is a tendency to shift yard stocks, 
d with a good volume of business coming in there is 
reason to doubt that conditions are going to be still 
tter in the near future. 
The recent weather has been ideal. There have been 
0 fires, and it is hoped there will not be much loss 
‘reafter, for the rangers are taking extra precautionary 
easures this year. 
Work on the various highways of this county is being 
arried on rapidly, and the result will be a better means 
communication between outlying districts and the 
wns than ever before. Much of the work is hard sur- 
ce and will be of vital importance to small mills as 
cll as the farmers. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., June 10.—Almost every report from 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton tells of good crop conditions, abundant rainfall and 
prospect of heavy lumber business during the summer 
and fall. The retail yards of those States are backing 
up their optimistic reports with substantial orders and 
the result is that the mills are doing about all the busi- 
ness they can handle. ‘The Weyerhaeuser and Ferry- 
Baker mills were especially busy with rail orders last 
week and the Weyerhaeuser company is also getting out 
some big foreign orders. 

Shingle men are enjoying a heavy business and last 
week rail shipments were very heavy. The shingle busi- 
ness shows signs of getting out of the price rut of the 
last two years and staying out. 

The affairs of the Woodinville Lumber Co. are being 
rapidly adjusted. Last week judgment in foreclosure 
was given Fred Furth, as trustee, for $18,580.89, 
claimed on a mortgage by Furth on a cross-complaint, 
and in favor of the Everett National Bank for $14,000, 
a balance due on a mortgage of $22,000. 

Last week’s coastwise and foreign shipping failed to 
come up to the record-breaking week betore. This was 
due to a searcity of bottoms. This week promises to 
be busy, as several vessels are due. 

Steamer St. Kilda cleared from the Weyerhaeuser mil! 
with 1,200,000 feet of lumber for Sidney, Australia. 
Schooner Ariel arrived at the Crown Lumber Co.'s mill to 
load 1,000,000 feet for the Philippines. The steamer 
Inveric cleared with 500,000 feet of lumber loaded at the 
Canyon Lumber Co.’s mill for Manila. Schooner A. F 


Coates cleared for Kaluili with 800,000 feet of lumber loaded 
at the Crown mill. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 10.—From all sections of the 
Northwest come reports of an excellent fruit crop. Sim- 
ilar reports predict a bumper grain yield, not only in the 
Big Bend and Palouse sections of Washington but from 
the districts east through Idaho and Montana. To take 
care of these crops a large number of ears will be 
needed throughout the middle summer and fall. Local 
lumbermen declare that if there is a general rush for 
lumber products for early delivery during this period it 
will be difficult to obtain sufficient cars. 

The prospects of a big fruit yield keep local box 
manufacturers busy. Many orders are coming in and 
it is generally predicted that this year will mark a new 
record in the number of boxes manufactured. 

Bogle & Callahan, loggers, have contracted for ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 feet of burned over Government 
timber, principally white pine, according to statements 
made last week. They have just completed taking out 
20,000,000 feet of timber for the Rose Lake Lumber Co. 
Bogle & Callahan are building a large mill at St. Maries 
and have contracted for enough timber to run it from 
10 to 15 years. The timber lies at the headwaters of the 
main fork of the St. Joe River and is a portion of a 
tract containing 586,000,000 feet. 

Dr. Eugene R. Kelly, State commissioner of health, 
while in Spokane last week inspected camps nearby and 
found them in poor sanitary condition. He left orders 
for them to be cleaned up, garbage removed by burning 
and all tin cans and rubbish be buried before the camps 
were abandoned. 

The Forest Service and the State department of Idaho 
are cooperating in the classification of the lands in see- 
tions 16 and 32 within the forest reserves which the State 
wishes to trade to the Government for a tract in one big 
body. The lands are being classified as to the value in 
timber and for agricultural purposes. Cruising will start 
immediately, the first work being done in Shoshone 
County just north of the Coeur d’Alene River. 

At the Spirit Lake Chautauqua to be held from July 
19 to August 1, 14 forestry subjects will be discussed: 

EK. T. Allen, of Portland, will discuss “Timber Resources 
of the Pacitic Northwest’; A. W. Ccoper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, “Sarvesting the 
Forest Crop”; J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co., “The Manufacturing of Lumber’; George 
M,. Cornwall, of Portland, “Forest Resources of the Nation” ; 
IK. A. Silcox, of the forestry service at Missoula, ‘Forest 
Fire Prevention and Suppression.” 

Within a week about 50 miles of new telephone lines 
will be strung in the Coeur d’Alene district of the North- 
west Fire Protective Association according to report of 
the fire wardens read last week at the monthly meeting 
of the directors. 





ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 10.—Portland is on the eve of 
two big celebrations, the Rose Festival and the Elks 
national convention. The former will open to-day and in 
the early part of July Elks from all over the country 
will assemble here and bring with them thousands of 
friends. The city is prepared to greet them and take 
eare of them in royal fashion. Under such conditions, 
even lumbermen are not taking business very seriously 
but instead are joining in the preparations to make 
things pleasant for fellows of their own industry who 
happen to stray this way with others of the big throng. 
On Wednesday evening of this week there will be, as a 
part of the Rose Festival, a big concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo and it will be so arranged as not to interfere with 
the features of the Rose Festival. 

Oregon is going to reap bumper grain and fruit crops 
this summer and the cattle and sheep men are going to 
make money because of the abundance of grass. With 
bumper crops of grain the farmers will be in position to 
make material improvements and this will have a good 
reflection on the lumber industry. The excellent fruit 
prospects, too, will mean a large demand for boxes. It 
will also mean that the railroads will be called upon for 
a big supply of cars to carry the products away to mar- 
kets and it might be well for lumber buyers or dealers 
to carry this in mind. The roads have placed orders for 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


_ find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
' CADILLAC, MICH, 














Hardwood Lumber 


—— anni 
1 car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 


6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


RED —_ 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WE MANUFACTURING 

ruN | POPLAR Ware’ OAK, 
OUR PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 
OWN Write Us Before Buying. 


ue Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 








J. & J. VINKE, 


| American Lumber and Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS, OAK, 
POPLAR, WALNUT LUMBER and LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 








LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 

















We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 

WOOD BROKERS 
And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 
15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

L Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 

N J) 








Agents for the Sale 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2es%ccut's 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address. “'SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A.U. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 
Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge,”” Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, NorthCarolina, 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 

















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors purchas- 

ing agents, booxkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 

thing todo with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 

25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. i 

° 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
American Lumberman, ** Gitcxco 1. 

















large numbers of cars, but there is danger of a car 
shortage when the crops begin to move. 

Portland is preparing to take care of traflie through 
the Panama Canal by establishing public doeks in its 
harbor. Last week the commission appointed to take 
care of this important improvement announced that two 
docks will be built without delay, one on the east side of 
the river and the other on the west side. Both wili be 
well located for handling lumber cargoes should mills 
wish to take advantage thereof. 

From Lakeview comes the report that A. G. Duhme, 
of the Fandango Lumber Co., will put in a large lumber 
yard in that city. The ground has been secured and 
construction of the sheds will be begun at onee. Mr. 
Duhme has already installed yards at New Pine Creek 
and Fairport, comparatively new townsites. 


Recent Shipping News. 

Several large steamers are loading lumber in this harbor 
for foreign ports. The British steamer Strathallen is at the 
mills of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. loading for Aus- 
tralia and at the Monarch Lumber Co.'s plant the steamer 
Vv. S. Dollar is taking on cargo. This steamer will shift 
to the Beaver Lumber Co., Vrescott, this week to complete 
the cargo. The destination is China. The British steamer 
Robert Dollar which arrived at San [Francisco last week 
has been ordered to procecd to the Columbia River to load 
lumber for China, The Norwegian steamer Jason will go to 
Eureka to load part cargo of redwood and will then proceed 
to the Columbia River to fill out with fir. The Robert Dollar 
will load at the mills of the Portland Lumber Co., the 
North Pacific Lumber Co. and the Inman, Poulsen Lumber 
Co. The cargo goes to Australia and will measure 4,000,000 
feet or more. The German steamer Verona will take about 
4,000,000 feet of fir from the mills of the Inman, Poulsen 
Lumber Co., the Mountain Lumber Co., Kalama, and the 
Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co., Rainier, for China. The 
Norwegian steamer Opland is loading 1,000,000 feet at the 
mills of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., and at the mills of 
the St. Johns Lumber Co. the schooner W. H. Marston is 
loading 1,000,000 feet for the west coast. At the mills of 
the Westport Lumber Co. on the lower Columbia, the 
schooner H. K,. Hall is loading 1,000,000 feet for Australia, 
and the schooner Lotlic Bennett is due to arrive there to 
load a cargo for the west coast. The schooner Aurora is at 
the mills of the Beaver Lumber Co., Prescott, loading for 
Australia. The Loop Lumber Co., of San Francisco and 
Portland, has ordered another steam schooner for the coast- 
wise trade, according to a report from San Francisco. The 
vessel will be named the Chatham and will be built by the 
Union Iron Works at a cost of $250,000. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting last 
week, resumed its campaign for free tolls through the 
Panama Canal for American vessels engaged in domestic 
trade. It was urged by J. N. Teal, as counsel for the 
transportation committee of the chamber, that while the 
hill was passed by the House it has yet to pass the 
Senate and in order to assure its passage every effort 
should be made to interest the Senators in its behalf. 
Mr. Teal holds this matter one of the most important 
that ever came before Congress, and considers it of 
especial importance to the lumber industry. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., June 10.—Work on the con- 
struction of the new mill of the Algoma Lumber Co., at 
Algoma, 10 miles north of here, is progressing satis- 
factorily under the supervision of Manager R. H. Hovey. 
The machinery is being installed and Mr. Hovey believes 
the plant will be ready to saw early in August, and 
will have a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. H. H. Ed- 
monds is the superintendent of the mill and George 
Moore, formerly with the Allis Chalmers Co., is the con- 
structing engineer. 

Ackley Bros.’ sawmill in Klamath Falls began its 
season’s sawing today. H. M. Ackley looks after the 
mill, which turns out about 20,000 feet a day, and his 
brother, J. S. Ackley, has charge of the logging opera- 
tions down the river 24 miles, near Keno. The Big 
Basin Lumber Co. has bought Ackley Bros.’ output for 
this season. 

G. A. Daly and associates, who recently purchased the 
plant of the Innes-Clarke Lumber Co. here, have organ 
ized the Ewauna Lumber Co., under which name the 
business will be carried on. The mill is located on Lake 
Ewauna and makes about 50,000 feet daily. This year’s 
output has been sold to the Big Basin Lumber Co., of 
this city. 

R. A. Johnson, of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., 
whose home is in Berkeley, is in Klamath Falls this 
week, to remain permanently, expecting Mrs. Johnson to 
join him here soon. 

A remarkable trip to Crater Lake and return was 
made by F. W. Trower and R. W. Neighbor, of San 
Francisco, accompanied by their wives last week. They 
were here attending the Hoo-Hoo meeting and had set 
their hearts on going to Crater Lake, but on arrival 
here found that the roads to the lake would not be 
open for nearly a month. They determined to make the 
trip, and were suecessful in reaching the lake and return- 
ing in a little less than four days, going the last 12 
miles through from 20 to 50 feet of snow, which they 
traversed partly on horseback and the last five miles on 
foot. They report the view of the lake 1,200 feet 
below the rim, where they were, its precipitous sides 
encased in snow, as one of the most beautiful sights they 
ever saw. The ladies of their party were the first to 
make the trip to the lake at this time of the year. 
In July and August, when the snow is gone, the trip 
to Crater Lake and return is made in one day from here. 

George D. Hauptman, vice president of the Pelican 
3ay Lumber Co. and a Hoo-Hoo, was unavoidably absent 
in San Francisco during the Hoo-Hoo doings here, re 
turning the first of the week. 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiaAM, Wasu., June 10.—Of the 
present heavy buying by railroads loeal mills are get- 
ting their share and this activity is being felt dis- 
tinctly all over Grays Harbor. A feature of these orders 
is that they are mainly for dressed lumber of the upper 
grades, which is leaving an oversupply of common lum- 





her on hand. G. 'T. Wilder, of, Seattle, purchasing agent 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, is in Ho 
quiuun placing extensive orders for lumber. Many im 
provements and extensive construction of equipment are 
planned by this road for the coming season, as it is 
preparing for a busy and prosperous year. 

Announcement has been made that the Oregon-Wash 
ington Railway & Navigation Co. intends to have trains 
running out of Cosmopolis on the North River branch by 
July 15 at the latest. At that time two logging com 
panies will begin active operations in that district and 
will ship from 20 to 80 carloads a day into Grays Har- 
hor. These are the Monarch and Willapa Logging & 
Lumber companies, which are outfitting camps and pre- 
paring for business. It is reported that many other log- 
ging companies are preparing to establish camps along 
the North River now that a means of taking the logs out 
has been supplied. 

The fire which recently occurred in the North River 
country in township 15-6 killed, it is estimated, between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 feet of green timber. Owing 
to the recent severe forest fire a number of the large 
timber owners are sending fire wardens out at their own 
expense to look after timber in Chehalis County, among 
them the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., which has extensive 
holdings around Grays Harbor. 

A bill for sundry services which was recently reported 
to the House carries with it an appropriation for $655, 
000 for the completion of work on the Grays Harbor 
jetty. The North channel will be deepened and many 
other improvements made. 

The steamer Francis J. Leggett is loading 1,750,000 
feet of lumber for Panama, the first shipment of its 
kind to go for some months. The lumber will be shipped 
direct to Panama, where it will be transported across 
the isthmus and conveyed to New York. It will be 
loaded at the plants of the Donovan and 8. E. Slade 
Lumber companies. 

June 6 forest fires caused the total loss of the Mark- 
ham Shingle Co.’s plant, situated near Markham. For a 
time the plant of the Deming Lumber & Shingle Co., also 
at Markham, was believed to be lost. Fires have been 
reported in many parts of Chehalis County in the cut- 
overs and the slashings. From the Little Hoquiam River 
Valley a serious fire was reported and around Lytle’s 
camp No. 3 a fierce blaze sprang up in the slashings. 
On the logged-off land around the head of the Wishkah 
River a large forest fire is reported, but no damage has 
been done so far in that district. East of Markham, on 
the logged-off land back of Arbor City, the fires are 
running swiftly and a number of ranches are threatened. 


| CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Stronger Situation in All Branches of the Lumber 
Trade—Shortage of Bottoms Hinders Deliveries— 
South American Demand Potent Factor. 


SAN FRANcisco, CaL., June 10.—Everyone connected 
with the lumber business is more optimistic over the 
growing improvement in conditions and it looks as though 
prices must advance. There is a great shortage of clears 
of all kinds, especially flooring and cedar. The large 
eastern demand for lumber for silos and car material is 
to a great measure responsible for this. The situation 
is getting stronger in every department of the lumber 
trade, with advancing freights both domestic and off- 
shore. Vessels can not be chartered fast enough to sup- 
ply the demand. ‘The fir lumber market is very stiff and 
export can not be bought under $11 at the mill. Do- 
mestie cargo base price is still $13, San Francisco, and 
$13.50 south, but a further advance is being seriously 
contemplated. 

Redwood is in greater demand than for several years 
and prices are stiff with an upward tendency. Offshore 
business is exceptionally good on redwood clears and 
the heavy demand for redwood ties for South America 
continues. This makes merchantable boards very scarce 
in this market, with the price proportionately higher than 
on any other grade of redwood. White pine is looking 
up again and stocks of shop at the mountain mills of 
California are light. Heavy shipments have been made 
of the better grades of white and sugar pine since 
winter. 

The building totals for May amounted to $3,153,910, 
an increase of 40 per cent over May, 1911. More money 
has been spent on construction work during the last two 
months than for any similar period since 1907, when 
reconstruction of the city was at its hight. Many local 
architects are working strenuously to complete in fou 
weeks competitive designs for a four-million-dollar city 
hall. The haste is necessary in order to have contracts 
let in time to complete the building early*in 1915. Plans 
are in preparation for a 15-story hotel. Bliss & Favilk 
have received bids for the London & Liverpool & Glob: 
Insurance Co.’s building, to be erected, at an estimated 
cost of $150,000. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended June 8 amounted to 15,000,000 feet. Thes« 
figures include California redwood as well as fir from Ore 
gon and Washington ports. Offshore cargo shipments o 
lumber from San Francisco during the week include: 
steamer San Jose, Mexico, 18,000 feet lumber; Centra 
America, 43,000 feet lumber; steamer Sonoma, Honolulu 
35,000 feet lumber; steamer Aorangi, Tahiti, 11,000 fee 
lumber; New Zealand, 500 bundles shingles; steame 
Lurline, Honolulu, 64,000 feet lumber. 

The Matthews Ship Building Co., now building th 
steam schooners Avalon and Siskiyou, at Aberdeen, 
Wash., has received a contract from the Charles H. Hig 
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5 Co., of San Francisco, for a steamer to cost $125,000. 

will have, in addition to its lumber carrying capacity, 

commodations for 30 passengers. 

In expectation of the opening of the Panama Canal 

, of the largest shipping companies operating on the 
‘cific and Atlantic coasts have contracts out aggregat- 

e $7,750,000 for the new steamers to be used in the 
ww York-San Francisco and Puget Sound run. Both 
mpanies, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. and 
\V. R. Grace & Co., are making ready to initiate passenger 
service on a 12-day schedule from San Francisco to New 
ovk by way of the new waterway. 

ive $700,000 freighters are under construction for 
‘ie American-Hawaiian Co. at Sparrows Point, Md. The 
first, the Minnesotan, was launched Saturday. As soon 
as these five are completed the keels of three more will 
je laid. Karly next year the American-Hawaiian Co. 
will let out contracts for two fast passenger vessels, to 
he completed in time for the opening of the canal. The 
passenger vessels will be operated on a 12-day schedule 
and the freighters on an 18- or 20-day schedule. The 
new freighters which are to be added to the present 
American-Hawaiian fleet of 18 steamers, will be 10,000 
ton carriers, 475 feet in length, 53 feet beam and 29 
feet hold. Lumber will be an important item of the | 
east-bound freight. 

Five steel freight and passenger steamships are being 
built for W. R. Grace & Co. The Santa Cruz, a $550,000 
craft and the first of American register for that house, 
is under construction at Cramp’s yards and will be 
placed in the South American trade next year. The 
Santa Cruz will be of about 7,000 tons burden, with a 
speed of 12 knots and capacity of 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Four other freight and passenger steamers are under 
construction in England for Grace & Co. The first of 
these, the Colusa, will be launched in August. These ves- 
sels will cost about $400,000 each, and will be 410 feet 
keel and 55 feet beam. All will be used in the west 
coast trade up to the opening of the canal. 

Word was received a few days ago at the San F'ran- 
cisco office of the Cottoneva Lumber Co. that the saw- 
mill at Hardy Creek had been destroyed by fire, together 
with a large stock of redwood lumber. R. T. Buzard, 
general manager of the company, left at once for the 
plant to investigate the situation and ascertain the cause 
of the fire. The mill was insured, but the lumber will 
prove a total loss, to the amount of 1,500,000 feet. It 
is improbable that the mill will be rebuilt on the old 
site, for the surrounding timber is pretty well cut off. 

The Standard Lumber Co., T. S. Bullock, president, is 
starting up an additional sawmill in the mountains be- 
yond Sonora. A large amount of white pine and sugar 
pine will be cut at this company’s mills in Tuolumne 
County during the present season for shipment east as 
well as to supply material for the pine door and box 
factory at Sonora where General Manager D. H. Stein- 
meiz has his headquarters. 


a 





CHANGE IN NAME ONLY. 


When, on June 1, as has been announced in these 
columns, the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. succeeded to 
the Wendling Lumber Co., of San Francisco, it was a 
change in name only and a fitting recognition of the 
services of Herman Nathan, who has been associated with 
Mr. Wendling in the lumber business for the last 10 
years. The Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. has a capital 
of $300,000, with G. X. Wendling president, R. M. Cross 
vice president and H. Nathan secretary and treasurer. 
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HERMAN NATHAN, OF SAN FRANCISCO; 
Secretary-Treasurer Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


takes over the business of the Wendling Lumber Co., 
hich consisted of an extensive wholesale trade in north 
vast and California lumber and shingles, the northern 
“nd being looked after by R. M. Cross, who is located in 
‘ortland, with offices in the Yeon Building. The com- 
pany also has retail yard interests, among its most re- 
ent acquisitions being the Big Pine Lumber Co., Med- 
‘ord, Ore. 

Mr. Nathan for many years was in the general mer- 
iandising business at Grangeville, Cal., in Kings County, 
ear Hanford, where Mr. Wendling began his lumber 
‘reer in California by operating a retail yard. They 
ecame associated together 10 years ago, and since then 
‘lr, Nathan has joined with Mr. Wendling in other con- 
erns, He is secretary and treasurer of the Weed Lum- 


ber Co., which is extensively engaged in lumber and sash 
and door manufacture at Weed, Cal.; is secretary and 
treasurer of the Big Basin Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and is heavily interested in oil lands in California. 
He was seeretary and treasurer of the old Wendling 
Lumber Co. While of a modest personality, and not 
coming much in contact with the public, still Mr. Nathan 
has hosts of friends in the lumber trade who rejoice in 
his successful career as a lumberman. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


IWUREKA, CAL., June 10.—From Oroville comes word 
that the Walker brothers have announced their intention 
of building a large sawmill either at Chester in Big 
Meadows, or at Clear Creek, in Mountain Meadows. The 
purpose of the mill primarily is to saw 20,000,000 feet 
of timber sold to the Walker interests recently by the 
Great Western Power Co., the terms of sale providing 
that the timber must be cleared in three years. The 
plans call for a structure having a capacity of 350,000 
feet daily. Practically all of the manufactured product 
will be marketed in eastern markets. 

The M. A. Burns Lumber Co., until recently operated 
in Humboldt under the name of the Eastern Redwood 
Co., was the successful bidder on about 300,000,000 feet 
of Government timber in the Shasta National Forest 
recently offered for sale. M. A. Burns, this city, is 
president of the concern. 

The Laurei Lumber Co. has made its first shipment of 
laurel applying on the contract with the Government for 
stock to be delivered to the Mare Island Navy Yard. The 
amount of the consignment was 52,000 feet, the greatest 
amount ever to be shipped out from Humboldt at one 
time so far. Regular shipments will be made all during 
the summer months. 

The second largest cargo ever to be shipped over Hum- 
holdt Bar went forward on the British tramp steamer 
Strathdon, consigned to A. F. Thane & Co., Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. The load amounted to 2,867,707 feet 
of lumber, all rough clear redwood except 158,981 feet of 
dry redwood doorstock. The valuation of the lumber was 
$67,853.25. The vessel which exceeded this record was 
the Norwegian steamer Henrick Ibsen, which, in March, 
1909, cleared for Australia with a cargo of 2,937,688 feet 
of redwood. 

Shipping has been carried on actively on Humboldt 
Bay of late, and many orders for offshore shipment are 
still unfilled. The following statistics have been given 
out, comparing the shipments from Humboldt for the 
first four months of 1912 and 1911: 








1912—Feet. 1911—Feet. 

January .. 25,248,286 18,320,502 
February 2 17,167,632 
March ... 21,291,520 
April 24,160,703 
TOE SERIE 5 She g 10 sol Gio be acanetouwieO wiles 106,255,084 80,940;357 


The exceptionally heavy shipments made during May 
and early June will leave the record for 1911 still far- 
ther behind, although that was considered a very good 
year, as far as volume of shipments was concerned. 


| TIMBER LAND SALES 


The George E. Wood Lumber Co., of Chicago, Ill., recently 
sold to the Alford Bros., of Chipley, Fla., and W. M. Lind- 
say, of Bonifay, Fla., 30,000 acres of virgin timberland for 
$500,000, located in Washington and Holmes Counties. It 
is understood the purchasers will turpentine the trees and 
sell the lands later for farming purposes. 














H. P. Apgar and Guy P. Stubbs, of Monroe, La., have sold 
to Indiana and Illinois capitalists 18,358 acres of land in 
Ouachita Parish for $100,000. Additional land will be ac- 
quired by the northerners to make the purchase about 25,000 
acres, a great deal of it being cutover land, situated 10 or 
12 miles north of Monroe. The land is to be sold as small 
farms for raising fruit and vegetables. 


The Berlin Mills Co., of Portland, Me., through its sub- 
sidiary corporation, the Quebec & St. Maurice Industrial 
Co., of Canada, has acquired from Benjamin C. Howard, of 
Sherbrooke, all the timberland holdings, river operating 
plants, booms, boats, piling and sorting grounds, etc., on 
the Chaudiere River and its tributaries. The land consists 
of 22,000 acres of timbered spruce, being freehold land and 
the wood is therefore freely exportable. 


M. D. Owens, jr., president of the Owens Land Co., of 
Monroe County, Alabama, with headquarters at Atmore, re- 
cently leased to Paul B. Ray, of Mobile, Ala., 16,000 acres 
of merchantable pine timber on his lands in Monroe County 
for sawmill purposes. The consideration paid was $150,000. 
Mr. Owens reserved for his company the valuable hardwoods 
on the land, as well as the turpentine privileges. It will 
be 3 year’s before a saw can enter this virgin forest. 


It is reported from Escanaba, Mich., that 680 acres of 
timberland in the Bill's Creek district of Delta County, 
owned by Asa L. Young, of Auburn, Me., has been sold to the 
Jerry Madden Timber Co., of Rapid River. The ship knee 
timber on the tract is reserved by the Maine men and E. C. 
Edgerly, of Rudyard, will go to the district soon to begin 
the work of taking out the timber, which will be shipped 
to different shipyards in Maine. Mr. Young, it is_ said, 
handles 85 per cent of the ship knees made in the United 
States. 

OPA PDI III ID DD I 


KANIKSU NATIONAL FOREST HEADQUARTERS 
TRANSFERRED. 


The office of the forest supervisor at Newport, Wash., 
has announced that on June 10 the headquarters of the 
Kaniksu National Forest were temporarily transferred 
from Newport, Wash., to Coolin, Ida., to which point 
all correspondence intended for the forest supervisor 
should be addressed. The supervisor’s office will have 
telephone connection through Newport, Wash.; Metaline 
Falls, Wash., via Sullivan Lake or via Priest River, 
Idaho, between the hours of 8 a, m. and 10 p. m., Sun- 
days included. 
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possesses many characteristics 
that should appeal to Box Manu- 
facturers who watch their profits 
Of the Northern Hard- 
woods, it is now the most avail- 
able. No.3 will be found par- 
ticularly good for this purpose 
and is comparatively sound and 
of a quality suited to box mak- 
ing. 
of the firms below will bring a 
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G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER OO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR, CO., 
Chassell, Mich. 


Ltd., 
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HIS 34-inch B. & B. cable has 
been in constant use for éhree 
years, —says the Shreveport 
Creosoting Co., which operates it. 











It was still rendering A service 
when the photograph was taken. The 


load of about thirty 200-pound creo- 
soted oak ties it is handling proves that. 


For hoisting, logging, dredging and 
every other kind of genuine hard work, 
it will pay you to use 


Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope 


If you don’t know the powerful, flex- 
ible, long-lived cable with one Yellow 
Strand, get acquainted at once. 


Write today for convincing evidence 
of the real movey saving durability of 


YELLOW STRAND cables. 
Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. | 


809 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS 


Branches 
New York 
Seattle 


ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








F. W. Buffam, of Louisiana, Mo., one of the aggres- 
sive retailers of Champ Clark’s home community, was 
recently in Chicago. 

B. W. Ackles, secretary of the Alton Lumber Co., 
Buckhannon, W. Va., was a caller at Chicago lumber 
offices last Tuesday. 

Thomas W. Blake, assistant sales manager of the 
South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week calling on the trade. 


C. EK. Ferguson, of the C. E. Ferguson Sawmill Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago several days this 
week, calling on the trade. 

Tom MecElreath, of the Mercantile Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Kansas City, spent several days in Chicago this 
week, visiting the trade. 

J. M. Attley, head of J. M. Attley & Co., Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, left early in the week 
for Sagola, Mich., the millpoint of the firm. 


Loyd Morrow, of the sales force of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co., of Kansas City, spent a day or two 
in Chicago during the week on business in the interests 
of his concern. 


W. W. Gamble, of the Wausau Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was in Chicago last Tuesday and stated that 
business conditions could not be better so far as his 
company was concerned. 


G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday and 
Friday of this week conferring with A. H. Ruth, Chi- 
cago manager of his concern. 

F. T. Miller, of MeDonald Bros., Macland, La., being 
one of the contested delegates in his State, is spending 
a week in Chicago, but expects to visit Michigan and 
other points North before returning to his home. 


T. A. Moore, Chicago representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., is now located 
in room 412 of the Otis Building, where he says the 
latch-string is always on the outside to friends of the 
company. 


Will E. Trainer, of the Trainer Bros Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago, left Sunday night for his annual pilgrimage to 
the haunts of the finny tribe in northern Wisconsin. 
He expects to be gone about a week or 10 days, de- 
pending entirely on whether the fish are biting. 


O: F. Stokely, head of the O. F. Stokely Lumber Co., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned Sunday after an 
absence of a week, most of which time was spent in 
Kansas City. Mr. Stokely said the yellow pine men of 
Kansas City were very firm when it came to a question 
price. 

Thor W. Sanborn, eastern sales manager of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week. He said that he had no trouble in finding 
orders for all the west coast product he had to sell, as 
stocks were badly broken. 

Frank Burnaby, sales manager of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co., MeCormick Building, Chicago, returned Mon- 
day from Kansas City. Mr. Burnaby said that the 
manufacturers in Kansas City were strong on price, 
and he believed that the future strength of the yellow 
pine values was assured. 


B. M. Frees, doing business at 234 8. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, will close his office in this city July 1, and 
will move to Santiago, Cal., where he will continue in 
the lumber business, with offices at 2700 Second Street. 
The moving of Mr. Frees from Chicago ends a business 
career of 40 years in this city. 

Horace W. Nordyke, general manager of the Adams 
& Raymond Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
Chicago on Thursday of this week. Concerning busi- 
ness conditions he said that volume was remarkably 
good; that prices could be better and that his concern 
was booked 60 days ahead with orders. 


William S. Launstein has severed a connection of 
long standing as manager of the Whitney Supply Co., 
of New Orleans, La., and will treat himself to a long- 
needed rest of possibly three months’ duration. Mr. 
Launstein is probably as widely known to and as gen- 
uinely liked by the saw and planing mill contingent of 
that territory as any other mill supply man there or 
elsewhere. 


F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the William- 
son-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, IIl., has 
been making Chicago his headquarters the last week, 
conferring with the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., its 
Chieago agent. Mr. Kuny, like other southern hard- 
wood manufacturers, deplored conditions obtaining in 
the South and also had his mite to offer on the 
searcity of dry stocks. 


The Detroit Board of Commerce will be in Chicago 
all day Saturday, June 15, arriving on the steamer 
City of Detroit III about 9 a. m. They will be met 
by a committee of 100, and at noon will be tendered 
a luncheon at the Hotel La Salle by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. In the afternoon the party 
will visit the South Side Baseball Park, and in the 
evening the Detroit delegates will hold an informal 
reception on the City of Detroit III at the Goodrich 
Transit Co.’s dock. 


-nently fitting as it is important. 


Among out of town lumbermen who visited Chicago 
during the week were the following: Will Lawrence, 
of the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; C. L. 
Tillotson, Antigo, Wis.; C. L. Wheeler, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Frank Kent, Meaford, Ont.; J. D. Allen, jr., of the 
Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; H. W. 
Baker, jr., Sikeston, Mo.; O. A. Ward, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; C. C. Day, Columbus, Miss.; Warren Piper, New 
York, N. Y.; E. A. Frederickson, Madison, Wis., and 
J. R. Roper, Menominee, Mich. 


Among the early visitors to the Republican National 
Convention are members of the National committee, 
Col. Cecil A. Lyon, Sherman, Tex., and Col. Pearl 
Wight, of New Orleans. These gentlemen are very 
active in the preliminary work of the convention and 
some interesting stories have been told by Colonel 
Lyon who, with his real southern dialect and sawdust 
all over him, brings it home to the lumber trade that 
they should be glad to see one of their number honored 
by political or other organizations. 


The most attractive side issue to the big hardwood 
convention was Charlie Comiskey’s baseball park. The 
Michigan delegates had box seats for the Thursday 
game and the Louisville Club brought their cushions 
along with them, and the delegates from everywhere 
were very politic in coaxing the president not to let 
any of the eminent presidents appear on the program 
Thursday afternoon, notably President Parker of the 
National wholesalers, who was enticed into a game of 
golf and the session was adjourned early in order that 
the 400 delegates might arrive in time the next morn- 
ing to listen to his greetings. 


H. M. Graham, of the Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson, 
Ga., came to Chicago this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Graham, and, after locating his family at the lakes, 
will return to dear old Georgia. In reply to a question 
of how things were coming down in Georgia-land, he 
stated that the Ramsey-Wheeler Co., of Bainbridge, 
has reorganized and increased its capitalization. W. A. 
Wheeler, who has been president of this company for 
several years, continues in that capacity; H. M. Gra- 
ham is vice president of the new concern, and H. H. 
Coombs, who has been with the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, at Tifton, for several years, 
becomes secretary and treasurer. 


One of the visitors to Chicago this week was C. E. 
Walden, secretary of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, 
Tex. Mr. Walden had just returned from Los Angeles 
where he was a delegate at the Shriners’ Annual. Then 
accompanied by his family, he visited the Coast, in- 
cluding Frisco. On his way east he was informed that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had acted in the 
tap-line case. He is spending a few days in and about 
Chicago before going home. He stated that business 
conditions in Texas were very much improved; in fact, 
trade was very active. He was naturally pleased with 
the big trees being made into lumber on the Coast, but 
still is of the opinion that scientific manufacture of 
yellow pine is at its highest stage. One of the play 
side trips was a visit to Yellowstone Park. 





A NOTABLY IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


At the hour of going to press the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN learns that Ludwig Haymann, long the Amer- 
ican general manager of Hugo Forchheimer, exporter 
and importer of lumber and timber of Frankfurt-on- 
Main, Germany, and New Orleans, La., will, on July 1, 





LUDWIG HAYMANN, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 


Who Will Take Charge of the Expert Department, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 


assume exclusive charge of the export department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., with head- 
quarters somewhere on the Continent, ‘‘ most likely,’’ as 
he says, ‘fat Hamburg, Germany.’’ 

This is an incident of Mr. Haymann’s record as emi- 
The function assigned 
to him, it need not be added, will be of large magnitude 
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ell as constituting a trust for which not many could 
i. tound better equipped by experience and native en- 
ment to execute successfully. Mr. Haymann’s life 
character have before been referred to by the 
nRICAN LUMBERMAN at considerable length and in a 
uner very emphatically and conclusively showing his 
unjoubted fitness for this or any similar responsibility. 
lis equipment heretofore has included and hereafter will 
include exhaustive familiarity with the practical and eth- 
in] customs and standards not alone of this country but 
alike of both countries. Born and reared in Germany, his 
lber training there afforded him a preliminary training 
iat transplanted here soon sufficed to warrant his acces- 
sion to the position he since has successfully filled. Mr. 
linymann says that he ‘‘ does not like to leave this country, 
particularly New Orleans,’’ but aside from the new sta- 
tion, ‘‘there are,’’ he also added, ‘‘strong attractions 
in the Fatherland.’’ Nothing is more certain than that 
the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans, of which 
he is the incumbent president, will see him go with pro- 
found regret or that the records of that association 
will bear ample proof of that fact. Mr. Haymann ex- 
pects to leave this country some time in August, when 
Ilans Forchheimer, a member of the parent house and 
not unknown to its American clients, will fill the then 
vacaney. 





LUMBERMAN AND POLITICIAN. 

Frank B. Williams, well-known cypress operator of 
Patterson, La., and very much interested in the politics 
of that great southern State, this week has been before 
the Republican National Committee, and expects to 
spend the next two weeks assisting in the selection of 
the nominee for President of the United States. Mr. 
Williams of late years hasn’t always had his shoulder 
to the wheel because he has four good live young men, 
his sons, who are connected with his business. He 
likes to play politics and enjoy a well-earned rest. 
One of the suggestions he has to make to the committee 
is that in forming the platform of this great party 





FRANK B. WILLIAMS, OF PATTERSON, LA. 


it is his hope that Republicans everywhere will recog- 
nize the necessity for legislation that will place in the 
hands of the Government the great levee system. He 
emphasizes the fact that the losses to the lowlands of 
the States Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, due to 
the floods of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
have probably never been figured up, the loss being 
so great; and it is his belief that the American citizen, 
whether he be located in the Dakotas or Pennsylvania 
or any other section of the country, especially of those 
States which are drained by the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River, should cooperate to bring about this 
legislation. It is a question of why the farmers and 
manufacturers in those Southern States should carry 
the burden of several cents an acre, and other per 
capita taxes, to maintain and build levees for the 
benefit of the whole people. It doesn’t seem fair, 
says. 


UTILIZATION OF SAWMILL WASTE. 


Lee A. Amsler, of the United States Spruce Lumber 
o., Marion, Va., was in Chicago last week in attend- 
‘nce upon the National hardwood meeting and was 
-ked regarding the utilization of spruce sawmill waste 
1 wood pulp purposes. He stated that the com- 
vany’s mill was not in a position to utilize this waste 

the best advantage on account of transportation 
stance, but nevertheless it rossed its slabs and 
hipped them to a Pennsylvania point. Mr. Amsler 
urther said: 





Chere is one development in the pulpwood industry it 
‘pears to me which would be very desirable and that is 
« reduction of the mill waste to chips before shipping. 
he machinery required is a special variety of the ordinary 
og, from which the chips could be loaded into box cars by 
blower system with which practically every plant is 
‘ready supplied. Such chips pack very compactly, so that 
it least as much weight could be gotten into a carload, and 
he pulp mills would be willing to pay for the product in 
his condition enough more to pay the cost of doing this at 
he mill rather than at the other end of the haul. The 
aterial economy in this method, however, would lie in_ the 
-2ct that the smaller mill waste free from bark could be 
ry closely utilized but it does not pay to ship this waste 
ider the present method because of the cost of handling 
© smaller pieces. 


This seems to be a very good suggestion and is here 
ablished in the hope that it will develop the ideas and 
’xperience of others on this point. 


LUMBERMEN GOLF PLAYERS’ TOURNAMENT. 

President J. L. Lane, of the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, has issued a call for the annual 
tournament of that organization, specifying Tuesday, 
June 25, and the Beverly Country Club, Chicago, as the 
time and place. The trophies offered and conditions 
of contest are listed as follows: 

American Lumberman Cup—Lowest score. Gold medal to 
winner and silver medal to runner-up. 

Hettler Cup—Match play against bogey, 3-4 of handicap, 
cup to become property of player winning it three times. 
Winner each year to hold it until next annual tournament, 
then deliever to Secretary. 

Lumbermen’s Club Cup—Given to the Association to be won 
by player making the best score on all odd holes, 38-4 of 
handicap to apply (1-3-5-7-9-11-18-15-17). Presented by Di- 
rectors of Lumbermen’s Club. 

Lane Cup—Player making best choice score on 18 holes, 
3-4 of handicap to apply, only those playing full 36 holes 
eligible in this event. Presented by J. L. Lane. 

Templeton Punch Bowl Cup—For best score on afternoon 
play of the 2nd hole. Presented by Wm. Templeton. 

First Flight—25 per cent of all players having lowest han- 
dicaps. Presented by H. B. Kehoe. a 

Second Flight—25 per cent of all players having next lowest 
handicaps. Presented by Association. 

Third Flight—25 per cent of all players having next lowest 
handicaps. Presented by Association. 

Fourth Flight—25 per cent of all players having next 
lowest handicaps. Presented by John D. Ross. 

No player can win more than one cup. 

All members contesting for the Lane Cup must report at 
first tee not later than 11 a. m. 

All members contesting for other events must report at first 
tee not later than 3 p. m. The morning score not considered 
in any event except the Lane Cup. 


The call announces further: 

To familiarize yourself with the course, arrangements 
have been made with the Beverly Country Club for use of the 
links and club house by our members any day except Satur- 
days and Sundays, upon payment of the usual ground fee of 
50 cents. Members will sign tickets for their caddies, meals, 
ete., with the notation ‘““Member Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion.”” on tournament day and prior thereto should they 
accept the courtesy of the club. 

Supplementing the call, Treasurer E. A. Thornton in 
a circular announcement emphasizes the time and place 
of the tournament and suggests that ‘‘If this golf 
tournament interferes with your business, quit the busi- 
ness and cultivate your handicap committee,’’ and deli- 
cately advises members ‘‘If you haven’t paid your dues, 
do it P. D. Q. and mail check’’ to the treasurer. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

The report of lumber receipts by water at Chicago 
during the week ended June 8 indicates a marked in- 
crease in the number of shipments. The report shows 
that 26 vessels brought 7,599,000 feet of lumber, 28,797 
ties, 475 cords of wood and 200 posts to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—600,000 
feet of lumber—was carried by the steamer Wotan, 
from Manistee, Mich. The next largest cargo—550,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer J. H. Mead from 
Masonville, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were are follows: 

June 1—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet ; 
Str. George C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., 383,000 feet; 
Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 400,000 feet: Str. 
C. H. Starke, Port Huron, Mich., 200 posts and 10,143 
ties; Str. Albert Soper, Green Bay, Wis., 10,000 ties; Str. 
Ldward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 313,000 feet; Str. 
O. E. Parks, Richard’s Landing, Ont., 240 cords of wood. 
. June 2—Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 425,000 
eet. 

June 38—Str. C. H. Hackley, Thompson, Mich., 270,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Frankfort, Mich., 250,000 feet: 
Str. George C. Markham, Cedar River, Mich., 275,000 feet; 
Str. Resumption, Wells, Mich.. 325,000 feet; Str. Lyman M. 
Davis, Vans Harbor, 225,000 feet. 

June 4—Str. George Burnham, Soo, Mich., 542,000 feet; 
Str. J. H. Mead, Masonville, Mich., 550,000 feet. 

June 5—Str. Peters, Manistee, Mich., 590,000 feet; Str. 
Edward Buckley, Harbor Springs, Mich., 296,000 feet: Str. 
Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 600,000 feet; Str. Quickstep, Rapid 
River, Mich., 8,654 ties. 

June 6—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 330,000 feet ; 
Str. Cora A, Alpena, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

June 7—Str. Sidney O. Nejf, Marinette, Wis., 250,000 
feet; Str. F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., 325,000 
feet. 
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CANADIAN BRANCH OCCUPIES LARGER 
QUARTERS. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., the well known manu- 
facturer of asbestos, magnesia and electrical supplies, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-first Street, New York, 
announces that its Winnipeg branch, known as the Cana- 
dian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., has moved into new 
quarters at 92 Arthur Street, Winnipeg. The space now 
occupied is a 6-story and basement building, 100 feet 
by 50 feet, occupied throughout by the company’s offices 
and store rooms. This move gives the concern ample 
room to carry a larger and more complete stock of goods 
and necessitates the employment of. a larger force, with 
greater facilities for caring for Canadian trade. 





OF THE PROGRESSIVE SOUTH. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 


lution was adopted by the board of directors of the 
New Orleans Progressive Union: 

‘<Directors of the New Orleans Progressive Union 
learn with profound regret of the death of one of their 
most highly esteemed associates on the board, and realize 
that this organization has thereby lost a valued member 
and New Orleans an upright and progressive citizen. 
Captain Dibert was engaged in many large financial and 
industrial enterprises, and found time to give personal 
and financial aid to numerous public enterprises and 
charities. It is the sense of the board of directors, there- 
fore, that we take due cognizance of our loss and pay 
fitting tribute to a man whose friendship we valued and 
whose publie spirit we admired. He was a pioneer in 
many movements for the betterment of his community 
and State, and his loss will be felt in a very wide field 
where his activities were most pronounced. It is the fur- 
ther sense.of this board that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to his bereaved family, with the expressions of 
condolence of this board of directors.’’ 





Buying is your business 
Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced— insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 
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Dimension, Timbers, 


Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


Flooring, 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log” 


MILLS: 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Falls City Lumber Co. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 
Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. Silverton Lumber Co. 


Wind River Lumber Co. West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, : DES MOINES, ; 
616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 
502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G. M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. © MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
A 
































Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber oflices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. : 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


we6OREGON “SS 


THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 





























Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


ee 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 
———_E 0000000 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The Major Stave Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Fort Smith—The Western Wheelbarrow & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$225,000. 

Helena—The Helena Drydock Co. has removed its boats 
and docks to Memphis, Tenn., where it will operate a 
shipyard. 

Little Rock—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has increased its Arkansas holdings by $150,000. 

Little Rock—The Mena Box & Manufacturing Co. has 
surrendered its charter. 

Wilson—Wilson, Lee & Co., 
removed Headquarters here. 

COLORADO. Crawford—G. W. Goodwin has sold his 
vard to the Independent Lumber Co. 

Denver—The Independent Lumber Co. has removed from 
506 Temple Court Building to Grand Junction. 

Platteville—E. G. Steele, of Eaton, has bought the lum- 
ber yard of H. A. Rowe and will make improvements. 

CONNECTICUT. MHartford—Charles Coburn has been 
succeeded by A. R. Brewer & Co. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Atlanta Buggy Co. has been 
succeeded by the Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hardwood Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has increased its Arkansas capital from 
$10,000 to $150,000. 

Chicago—B. M. Frees has removed to San Diego, Cal. 

Witt—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Short & Ernst Lumber Co. 

Witt—The Paisley Elevator Co.’s retail business is now 
conducted under the name of the Short & Ernst Lum- 
ver Co. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Indiana Tie Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Greensburg—The C. S. Jones Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Jones & Kofoid Lumber Co. 

Greencastle—C. H. Barnaby has sold his retail lumber 
business to the True & True Lumber Co., recently organ- 
ized. 

Indianapolis—B. D. Brooks has been succeeded by the 
Brooks Lumber & Coal Co. 

Indianapolis—The Hoosier Veneer Co., 
located here. 

Ladoga—The Hoosier Veneer Co. has removed to Indian- 
apolis. q 

oo Albany—The John Shrader Furniture Co. does not 
now and has not for the last two years manufactured 
furniture or used lumber, therefore can not use lumber 
lists. 





of Memphis, Tenn., have 


of Ladoga, has 


IOWA. Redfield—Reynolds & Keefer have been succeed- 
ed by C. B. Hall. 
KANSAS. Beagle—E. Clemans has been succeeded by 


Charles Hayes. 

Germantown 
Len Curtis. 

Howard—The Badger Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by John W. Gibbon. 

Hutchinson—J. C. Campbell has been succeeded by the 
Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. 

Kiowa—The J. W. Metz Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Kiowa Lumber Co. 

Liberal—Craig Bros. have been succeeded by the Meyer- 
Gibney Lumber Co. 

Wichita—The Hill-Engstrom Lumber Co. has dissolved 
partnership; A. J. Engstrom acquiring ownership of the 
vards here; the remaining Kansas and also Oklahoma 
vards passing to the ownership of A. H. Hill. 

KENTUCKY. Fulton—The Fulton Manufacturing Co. is 
removing to Shreveport. 

Louisville—The J. F. Hillerich & Son Co., manufacturer 
ot baseball bats, has bought the business of the Turning 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


Curtis & Roberts have been succeeded by 


LOUISIANA. Pitkin—The Roberts Lumber Co. is re- 
moving to Neame. 
MAINE. Waterville—The Northern Maine Telepnone 


Co. increased its Capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—Edmond Cote has been 
succeeded by the Cote Piano Manufacturing Co., recently 
incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—The Michigan 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Wood Carving Co. has 
been succeeded by the Davies-Putnam Co. 

Holly—The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Michigan Truck & Lumber Co. 

Marshall—Blanchard & Bull have been succeeded by 
Henry J. Day and Roy A. Storr. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Eddy & Parker Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Inda—W. H. 
Point Washington, Fla. 

Meridian—The Banner Lumber Co. is out of business. 

MISSOURI. Bronaugh—N. Satterlee & Co. have heen 
succeeded by the Bronaugh Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Woods & Myers Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Woods Lumber Co. 

Savannah—George W. Rhoads has been succeeded hy 
Wakefield & Rhoads. 

St. Louis—The Van Cleave Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

NEBRASKA. Benson—The Benson Lumber & Coal Co 
has been succeeded by the Rivett Lumber & Coal Co., head- 
quarters Omaha. 

Powel—W. I. Ellwood has been succeeded by the Lin- 
coln Grain & Lumber Co., headquarters Lincoln. 

Wayside—H. J. Ketchum has been succeeded by M. D. 
Peets. 

Yutan—Brabec & Ohm have been succeeded by the Bra- 
bec Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Hill & Neuman are out of 
business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Finley-Hope-MecVille-Sharon—The 
Beidler & Robinson Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
State Lumber Co. 

MeVille—The North Dakota Lumber Co., successor to 
the Beidler & Robinson Lumber Co., has changed its name 
to the State Lumber Co. 

Arcanum—J. M. Mellenger has been succeeded 
Mellenger. 
The Sun Lumber Co. has removed to Philadel- 


Manufacturing & 


Wesley has removed to 


OHIO. 
by R. C. 

Dayton 
phia, Pa. pues : 5 

Dayton—The West Side Building & Loan Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Marietta—The Becker Mill Co. has been succeeded by 
the Becker Manufacturing Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Capron—The Kiowa Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the J. W. Metz Lumber Co. 

Cherokee—The Kiowa Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the A. C. Houston Lumber Co., headquarters Wichita, 
Kan. 

Frankfort— The A. C. Houston Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Guthrie—The Guthrie School & Office Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. is out of business. 

OREGON. Marshfield—The C. A. Smith Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has increased its capital stock to $3,500,000. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Everett—The Riverside Planing Mi! 
Co. has been succeeded by the Everett Planing Mill Co. 

Montgomery—The Montgomery Door & Sash Co. ha 
changed its name to the Montgomery Manufacturing Co 
and will discontinue the manufacture of millwork, engag 
ing in the manufacture of furniture. 

Shamokin—Fry & Davis have been succeeded by th 
Davis Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
moved to Ivanhoe. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Orient—Conway Bros. have been 
succeeded by McKay & Conway. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Wilson, Lee & Co. have re- 
moved headquarters to Wilson, Ark. 


TEXAS. Corpus Christi—The H. Smith & Sons Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the South Texas Lumber Co., 
headquarters Houston. 

Kerrville—The H. Remschel Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co., of San An- 
tonio. 

WASHINGTON. Kirby—The North Star Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kirby Mill Co. 

Port Angeles—G. M. Lauridson is out of business. 

Snohomish—Wood & Iverson (Ine.) have removed to 
Hobart. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The B. Heinemann Lumber Co. 
has discontinued its branch office here, requesting that 
all communications be addressed to the general office at 
Wausau. 

Princeton—The F. J. Yahr & Sons Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by J. F. Warnke & Sons. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. St. Johns—The Partington Fulp & 
Paper Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Alexander 
Gibson Lumber, Lands & Mills Co. 


Dillon—John H. Dunlap has re 


CORRECTION. 


ALABAMA. Florence—The recently published report 
that the Acme Lumber Co., of Birmingham, had sold out 
should have read the Acme Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. at Florence has sold out. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





ARKANSAS. Strong—The Strong Stave Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; W. R. McDonald, president. 

CALIFORNIA. Marysville—The Shasta Lumber Ceo.., 
authorized capital $50,000; E. E. Bryan, W. G. Newmeyer 
and H. C. Cave. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Furst Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Isaac Fogg, of this city. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Gulf Land Co (to manu- 
facture, buy and_ sell yellow pine), authorized capital 
$1,000,000; Miles W. Lewis, president; William A. Hallowes, 
jr., secretary, and William M. Stockton, treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Altamont—The Altamont Lumber & Grain 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; Edward Lange, Paul A. 
Munzel, Charles W. Klitzing, H. Schwarddtfeger and J. E. 
Rhodes. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Bank & Store 
Fixture Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

IOWA. Waterloo—The Waterleo Cabinet Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. London—The D. B. Murphy Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; A. L. Morgan, president; D. B. 
Murphy, vice ovresident; Scott McFadden, secretary- 
treasurer, and Theodore McFadden, general manager. 

Lexington—The J. W. Johnson Co. (to deal in timber. 
manufacture lumber, etc.), authorized capital $100,000; 
G. A. Koontz, M. A. Simms, E. D. Williams, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; J. W. Johnson, P. A. Rutledge, of this city. 

Louisville—L. F. Steiner & Co., authorized capital $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. Winnfield—The Wood-Drewett Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—The Cote Piano Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized cavital $750,000. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The King Lumber & Cedar Co., 
authorized capital $40,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Davies-Putnam Co., authorized cap- 
ital $46,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Star Woodturning Co.. au- 
thorized capital $2,000; Harry Kopilovitz and David Bloom, 
of this city; Rubin Fine, of Union Hill, N. J. 

Fillmore—The Allegany Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; Marshall C. Cronk, William C. Daniels and E. D. 
Minard, all of this place. 

Long Island City—The Lagana Co., authorized capital 
$8,000. 

Manhattan—The Nahon Co. (to manufacture and deal in 
furniture), authorized capital $150,000; E. KE. Nahon and 
H. J. Nahon, of New York City; W. H. Gay, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

New York (Bronx Borough)—The F. & W. Co. (to deal 
in lumber, etec.), authorized capital $4,000; Christopher 
—_— and Bertha P. Fabel and Rudolf Wittekind, all of 
this city. 

New York—M. Vega & Co. (to deal in timber and tim- 
berlands), authorized capital $50,000; Wlliam Kessler 
Marie Kessler, both of 32 Broadway, and Simmy S. Neu- 
wirth, 610 Riverside Drive. 

OHIO. Akron-—The, American Wood Shredding Co. (to 
manufacture articles from wood fiber, pulp, ete.), author- 
ized capital $5,000; Albert Myers, Frank W. Klingler, Ray 
R. Neal, William Neal and James T. Wellock. 

Cincinnati—The J. R. Wood Supply Co., authorized capi- 
tal 715,090; Joe R. Wood and others. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Hardwood Floor Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Charles Savage, Alfred Safran, Rose 
Fink, A. L. MeGannon and John L. Luttner. 

Columbus—The Youngstown Hardwood Floor Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; George Harriston, A. F., J. J. and 
Martha Dolwick and George J. Carew. 

OKLAHOMA. Bennington—The_ Bennington Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; W. G. Barnett, P. A. Vine- 
yard, both of this city; W. J. Leeper. of Denison, Tex. 
H. T. Chiles and Nettie Grassham, of Caddo. 

OREGON. La Grande—The Mount Emily Timber Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000; August J. Stang, J. T. Wil- 
liamson and John T. Hodhin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Midland—The John Marshall Co. 
(umber and coal), authorized capital $10.000; John Mar- 
shall, of this city; Wesley B. Holmes, of Wilkinsburg, and 
Edith G. Andrews, of Chester. 

Philadelphia—The Olney Lumber & Supply Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Bonner Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture furniture), authorized capital $100,- 
000; 'T. F. Bonner, president; Joseph Frank, F. C. Guthrie, 
Frank G. Fite, Harvey Neal, T. G. Garrett, Dan MecGugin, 
Ff. H. Yost and F. K. Houston. 

TEXAS. Houston—-The Culpepper-Clement Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; J. W. Culpepper, F. E. 
Clement and W. L. Culpepper. 
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IRGINIA. Clarksburg—The D. M. Close Saw Mill Co., 
orized capital $10,000. 
ottsville—The Campbell Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
$25,000; George Cawley, president; M. J. Campbell, 
etary-treasurer. 
haleyville—The Jackson Bros. Co. 
VASHINGTON. Everett—-The Shull Lumber & Shingle 
,.uthorized capital $25.000, 
ittle—The Mendota Lumber Co., authorized 
1,000. 
WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The John S. Owen Co., au- 
rized capital $500,000; J. S. Owen, C. T. Bundy and 
ht. P. Wilcox. 
thinelander 
O00. 
\Vauwatosa—The Sporleder Manufacturing Co., author- 
| capital $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Anniston—The Lehman Manufacturing 
Cos plant will operate again, having been closed down 
for the last 16 months. 

\Mobile—The Gateway Furniture Co. 
manufacture of furniture. 

Stewart—The St. Clair Land 
began the manufacture of lumber. 





capital 


The Oneida Handle Co., authorized capital 








recently began the 


& Lumber Co. recently 


CALIFORNIA. iLemongrove—J. W. Means is opening 
1 vard. 
GEORGIA. Royston—George H. Smith, of Elberton, has 


ntered the lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Danville—The J. G. Supple Co. has been or- 
ganized to do a lumber business. . 

INDIANA. Avilla—W. TB. Fisher & Co. recently began 
ithe lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Neweastle—R. 
will open a retail yard. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—-The ‘Timpson Handle Co., of 
Timpson, Tex., is establishing a handle factory. 

Varnado—F. N. Oertling, of New Orleans, will begin 
milling operations here within a short time. 

MICHIGAN. Charloite—The Colburn-Fulton Lumber 
Co. has effected a reorganization; I. R. Colburn, president; 
\V. B. Fulton, secretary, and Clyde A. Fulton, treasurer. 

Iron River—Jacobus & Kohl have begun the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors and blinds. 

Jackson—H. G. Martin has entered the commission lum- 
ber business. 

Ludington—The Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. has been 
organized; Charles FE. Cartier and Edward M. Holland. 

Scottville—The Scottville Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized by Carroll F. Sweet and J. W. Ferdon, of Grand Rap- 
ids, and will open a retail yard here. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Frank H. Sterling has en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business. 

Tower—The Cook & Ketcham Co. has entered the saw- 
milling business. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Co. is organizing. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis 
organizing. 

St. Louis—The Cannon Lumber & Box Co., 2000 Gratiot 
Street, recently entered the commission business. 
NEBRASKA. Uehling—The Farmers’ Grain 

Co. is opening a yard. 

NEW YORK. ‘Tannersville—O. H. Perry is arranging 
to establish a lumber yard on South Main Street, dimen- 
sions of which will be 100x100 feet. 

OREGON. Eugene—The National Lumber & Box Co.’s 
mill will resume operations, having been closed down for 
the last 2 years. 

Mosier—E. LL. Root and B. W. Veatch have installed a 
sawmill with a capacity of 20,600 feet a day. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Montgomery — The Montgomery 
Manufacturing Co, will engage in the manufacture of fur- 
iiture, 

SOUTH BAKOTA. Altamont—The Altamont Grain & 
lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Craven-Dalchau Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered the wholesale lumber trade. 

Dallas—The Ogburn-Cooper Lumber Co. 
tered the wholesale vellow pine business. : 

La Marque—The Bay Lumber Co., of Texas City, will 
put in a branch house here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Eclipse Mill Co., of Ev- 
‘rett has opened offices in the White Building with Will- 
iim McBurney in charge. 

Seattle—The Larson Lumber Co., 
opened offices here. ae 

Vancouver—The Vancouver Lumber Co. is organizing. 

Wenatchee—The Crab Creek Lumber Co. will establish 
i yard. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel—M. H. 
vill establish a yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Minneapolis Creosoted 
flock Manufacturing Co. will erect a factory to cost 
H.000, 

CALIFORNIA. San Pedro—The Hammond Lumber Co. 
\ ill make additions to its wharf at Terminal to cost $5,000. 
IOWA. Des Moines—The Wheeler Lumber Bridge & 
Supply Co. will erect the largest lumber warehouse in 
lis city, 448x74 feet. 

KENTUCKY. London—The Turner-Day & Woolworth 
fandle Co., of Louisville, will establish a factory here. 
MINNESOTA. Bemidji—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co.. 
! Washburn, Wis., will build a box and crating factory 

re, 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Freiberg Lumber Co. will erect 
5-story reinforced concrete warehouse, 95x150 feet, con- 
aining office rooms for the company. 

Cincinnati—The Shawnee Lumber Co. will build a lum- 

r dock at 1775 Weber Street. . 

OREGON. Burlington—The Consumers’ Lumber & Sup- 
y Co. will erect a sawmill to cost $100,000, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Waterford—George J. Hull, who re- 
ently sold his interest in the Hull Manufacturing Co., will 
stablish a mill and begin cutting in about 60 days. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Creston—The Canyon City Lum- 
er Co. will erect a box factory this summer. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Hardy—-The Cottoneva 
wmill has been destroyed by fire. Fully insured. 
IOWA. tandall—The Randall Lumber Co.'s yard was 
Vent by fire recently; loss $7,000. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The warehouse of F. A. 
\ines, buggy manufacturer, was burned recently, also a 
rse amount of lumber; loss $17,000. 

Paducah—The Hardy Buggy Co.’s plant was recently 
estroyed by fire caused by lightning; loss $40,000; partly 
overed by insurance. 


H. Casey and S. D. Carr 


Batesville—The Graves Bros. Lumber 


The Big Four Lumber Co. is 


& Stock 


recently en- 


of Bellingham, has 


3ekkedal, of Westby 














Lumber Co.'s 


MASSACHUSETTS. Chester—June 4 the sawmill owned 
by Frank Curtis was totally destroyed by fire; loss $2,000; 
partly covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Lowell—June 3 fire destroyed a large store- 
house belonging to the Lowell Lumber Co. The loss is 
estimated at $4,000. 

Port Huron—The Wilson Saw Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
was destroyed by fire recently; $20,000 damage. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The commissary of the 
Carruth Bros.’ Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
no insurance. 

Hickory—J. M. Redding’s sawmill at Skinner’s Spur, 3 
miles from here, burned May 23; no insurance. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—June 9 fire damaged stock te 
the extent of $250,000 at the yards of A. W. Booth & Bro. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Longstown—May 31 the sawmill of 
Albert Young was destroyed by fire, entailing a losy of 
several thousand dollars, 

Williamsport—Fire recently visited the sawmill of H. V. 
Wilhelm, doing damage to the extent of $3,000; no insur- 
ance. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The mammoth plant of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was visited by fire June 7; 
loss $500,000; fuliy covered by nsurance. 

WISCONSIN. Knowlton—tThe planing mill of the John- 
son Creek Lumber & Shingle Co., near here, was destroyed 
by fire recently; partly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Penetanguishene—The sawmill of the C. 
Beck Manufacturing Co. was wiped out of existence by 
fire recently. 





EXPLOSION AT MILL. 


Three men were seriously burned June 12 in a shaving 
vault of the Morgan Co.’s plant at Oshkosh, Wis., by an ex- 
plosion caused by air rushing in against dust. Robert 
Swieger, ene of the men, was taken to the hospital badly 
scorched and cut about head and body. ‘The other two, 
Ifenry Ziebell and William Ihrig, will recover. The plant’s 
loss was small. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


A Surprise at the Metropolis. 


NEW York, June 10.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Gouverneur E. Smith & Co., composed of Gouv- 
erneur E. Smith, George J. Dettmar and Stewart D. Walker, 
wholesale dealers in lumber at 17 Battery Place, by the 
Jump House Wrecking Co., $52 George W. Jump, $500, 
and Charles L. Livingston, $850. It was alleged that the 
firm is insolvent and made preferential payments. Judge 
HIolt appointed Lindsay Russell receiver under a bond of 
$40,000. It was stated that the liabilities are $275,000 and 
assets mostly on accounts which are estimated at $75,000: 
that Gouverneur E. Smith, the senior partner, had complete 
control of the affairs, and his present condition is such that 
he is unable to be in charge of the assets. It is therefore 
necessary to have a receiver. 

The business was started in July, 1898, and the firm be- 
came one of the leaders in the lumber trade. It was also 
interested in a wood manufacturing company at Waynes- 
ville, N. C., and was selling agent here for two North Caro- 
lina lumber companies. It is claimed that its financial 
statement a year ago showed assets of $254,000 and lia- 
bilities of $85,000. 

This failure was a great surprise to the metropolitan 
market and at this time to advance any reason for it is 
impossible, except that it seems very evident that the busi- 
ness has been conducted at a loss for a long period, and it 
is also reported that the firm lost in the neighborhood of 
$60,000 in the Waynesville Wood Manufacturing Co. So 
far as can be learned payments in the lumber trade were 
made right up to the time of the failure on the same basis 
as formerly, and most claims are for shipments coming 
within a 60-day period. ‘The receiver is now working on 
the books and it is hoped that a definite report can be 
promptly submitted and an opportunity given to the cred- 
itors for examining Mr. Smith. 

















Bankruptcy May Be Investigated. 


NeW York, June 10.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Wiley-Harker Lumber Co., of 200 Fifth 
Avenue. by these creditors: Coharie Lumber Co., of Belair, 
Md., $5,091; Watson & Pettinger, Brooklyn, $299, and 
Kugene J. F. Coleman, New York, $651. It was alleged 
that the company is insolvent and in March transferred to 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, of New York, creditors, $12,000 stock 
of the Boston Herald Co. to secure a prior loan; trans- 
ferred to kK. Milton Wiley, president of the company, large 
sums of money, and transferred some merchandise to his 
wife. 

The company was incorporated on May 2, 1908, with 
eapital stock of $250,000, of which $96,300 is outstanding, 
and Mr. Wiley had been in business here since 1892. <A 
financial statement of the company issued on October 31 
last showed, it is said, assets of $105,226 and liabilities of 
$49,487. It is said that there has been some friction among 
the stockholders, and creditors have been pressing for pay- 
ment of their claims. A. Leo Everett has been appointed 
receiver, 

This failure was not altogether a surprise, because for 
some time creditors have been pushing their claims and 
there have been some rumors regarding the company’s man- 
agement. John Harker, who was formerly interested in 
the company, has not been connected with it for some time. 
The receiver has not yet made a report but there is some 
indieation that the company’s affairs will have to be very 
thoroughly investigated. 


BILox!, Miss., June 13.—The A. G. Little Lumber Co., 
which recently filed a petition in bankruptcy, has applied 
for and been granted a permanent injunction restraining 
J. O. Gillespie, referee in bankruptcy, and L. Z. Dickey. 
trustee, from further operating or disposing of assets of 
the estate because a composition of 40 per cent for unse- 
cured claims has already been agreed to by majority of 
the creditors. It is alleged that making further disposition 
would upset the corpus of the estate, change the standing 
of the assets and claims, and full payment for preferred 
debts of the concern. The injunction was granted in vaca- 
tion by Federal Judge H. C. Niles. 

CoLuMBUS, OH10, June 13.—The C. T. Nelson Co. has 
issued a statement showing assets amounting to $76,261.82, 
consisting of plant and equipment, $23,024.77; horses and 
wagons, $1,038.75; office furniture and fixtures, $977.85; 
bills and accounts receivable, $28,306.08 and material on 
hand $22,914.37. Liabilities are given as $66,248, consist- 
ing of bills and accounts payable. Contingent liabilities 
(discounted paper) amount to $14,458.85. The company is 
endeavoring to raise an amount sufficient to pay 40 per cent 
in cash to all creditors and if this proposition is accepted 
it advises that the money will be furnished within 30 days. 
If any creditor would prefer a different arrangement an 
alternative proposition is offered of 20 per cent in extended 
payments, the extended payments to be represented by four 
notes due in 6, 12, 18 and 24 months, bearing interest at 


> per cent. 





VANCoUVER, B. C., June 13.—In the application before 
the supreme court that the Dominion Saw Mills (Ltd.), be 
permitted to borrow $500,000 from the English receiver, 
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FIR and CEDAR 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 


This brand upon our 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 
A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 


AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 
C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N 





J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


. ¥. 








-» OUR SPECIALTY ... 


RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 





Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.,4}QOULAM. 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all dence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


correspon 











WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Yeon Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. snzs¢ 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 
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Se 
California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
me SPOKANE “Be 


MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


















































BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 














825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
If you are in the get the LOWEST 


Market for BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F, Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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some particulars of 


present circumstances were given. It 
was stated that company had taken over a number of 


mills and properties in the Province for $1,700,000, of which 
$1,200,000 had been paid. The company is now in the 
hands of liqudiators undergoing reorganization. The final 
payment was due, and if that were not made the properties 
With all the payments would fall back into the hands of 
the original vendors. ‘To protect the shareholders, debenture 
holders and creditors, it was proposed to borrow the final 
payment of $500,000 from William Plender, the English 
receiver, who had arranged the loan in the old country. The 
judge granted the application. 


DOWLING Park, FLA., 
Lumber Co.; Alexander 8, 


June 18.—The Suwannee River 
Hinton appointed receiver, who 
will operate the mill of the company. A bill of complaint 
was filed recently by the Roess Lumber Co., Thomas FE. 
Coale Lumber Co. and George F. Craig & Co., against this 
concern, asking that all creditors of the defendant may be 
let in and join as parties of the suit and that injunction 
be issued to restrain defendant and its officers from selling, 
encumbering or removing any part of the defendant's mill 
or its utilities. It is alleged that the defendant owns prop- 
erties and effects valued at $95,000 with liabilities amount- 
ing to $45,000. The bill charges that there is no money to 
carry on business and none to be secured. 





TACOMA, WASH., June 12.— Arg suments were 
in the Federal Court on an order to show 
temporary receivership for the Mentzer “ll 
of Tenino, should not be made permanent. Not 
temporary receiver was appointed by the court 
stance of Augustus S. Peabody, of Chicago, 
holders of $100,000 bonds issued and bought by Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. Ernest W. Price, of Seattle, was ap- 
pointed temporary receiver, but died soon after and Samuel 
Collyer was appointed. The company is fighting the re- 


ceivership. The court continued the case to June 27. 


heard June 5 
cause why the 
Lumber Co., 
long ago a 
at the in- 
trustee for the 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., June 13.—The F. W. Crane Lumber Co., 
of West Virginia, has gone into receiver's hands—the Com- 
monwealth Trust Co. being appointed—following the filing 
of a bill in equity against the company by the Norman 
Lumber & Box Co., a creditor in the sum of $779.  Plain- 
tiff avers that defendant company has debts of $55,000 out- 
standing, and if pressed by creditors the assets will be dis- 
sipated. Answer filed by defendant company admits in 
solvency and indorses appointment of receiver. 


East St. Louis, ILt., June 13. June 8 the C. L. Gray 
Construction Co. was adjudicated bankrupt. Walter J. 
Grant, referee in bankruptcy, has issued notice that the 
first meeting of creditors will be held at his office in the 
Federal Court Building, this city, June 27, 1912, at 10 a. m., 
at which time creditors may attend, prove their claims, 


appoint a trustee, examine the 
writing to referee for 
25 cents in postage. 


Creditors 
requested to enclose 


bankrupt, ete. 
blanks, ete., are 


June 18.—R. O. Rubel, Jr., & Co., 
facturers of aeroplanes, have assigned to the 
Bank & Trust Co. Lack of working capital 
the cause of the assignment, the business of the company 
having been good. The concern operated a woodworking 
plant on Fourth Street. It is stated that in all probability 
the company will be reorganized. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., manu 
Commercial 
Was given as 


COLUMBIA FALLS, Monz., June 15.—The 
Co. has made an assignment to George D. 
benefit of its creditors. The assignment 
chattels, lumber, sawmill, planing mill, 
counts. Liabilities are given as $29,667. 


Hollister Lumber 
Watt for the 
carries all lands, 
equipment and ac- 


MILLBURY, MASs., June 13.—To ‘the creditors of the 
ter Coal & Lumber Co. a first dividend of 5 per cent has 
been declared. This company failed some time ago, owing 
$8,258, with assets listed at $4.718. It is stated that othe 
dividends may result, reaching a total of 15 per cent. 


Coul- 


Pa., June 13.—J. A. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed attorney for the estate of A. W. Smenner, to wind 
up the affairs of Smenner & Co., and it is announced that 
all accounts will be settled and the business entirely closed 
out by July 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





June 12.—A voluntary petition in bank- 
has been filed here by Anderson & Goodsell, of ore 
Liabilities are placed at $21,078 ; assets at $17,: 


TRENTON, N. J., 
ruptcy 
Branch. 
June 12 _—The Lehman Manufacturing 
which was thrown into bankruptcy 16 months 
again operate. 





ANNISTON, ALA., 
Co.’s_ plant, 
ago, will 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 12.—The 
receiver appointed. 


Gem Parlor Frame Co. ; 


June 12.—The 


Port AUSTIN, MICH., Port Austin Lumber 
Co. ; receiver appointed. 
TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 12.—The Vetter Desk Works; 


petition in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY 


H. H. WHELESS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
SHREVEPORT, LAa., June 11.—H. H. Wheless, 














aged 57 


vears, secretary and treasurer of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., owner of the Allen Manufacturing Co. and 
heavily interested in lumber operations near Mobile, 


Ala., and in Bossier Parish, Louisiana, committed sui 
cide in the bathroom of his home here this morning by 


shooting himself with a revolver. He was one of the 
wealthiest and most esteemed citizens of Shreveport. 


Worries over his health and over details connected with 
his business affairs are supposed to have caused the 
suicide. Mr. Wheless’ associates declare that he was in 
good financial shape. His sudden death is a shock to 
this community and to the lumber fraternity throughout 
the South. 

Supplementing the above brief telegraphic announce- 
ment, Mr. Wheless’ antecedents are not as familiar as his 
personality and relations in and to the lumber circles of 
the South are known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. From 
the earlier period during which Mr. Wheless was identi- 
fied with Whited & Wheless, or before the merger with 
the F'rost-Johnson Lumber Co., he was a familiar figure 
at all of the yellow pine conferences and an active and 
forceful participant in their deliberations and proceed- 


ings. At such times he infallibly was armed with facts 
and conclusions the lucid and convincing character of 


which stamped him as of studious and logical bent. The 
peculiarly shocking and saddening circumstances of his 
taking off are intensified by the startling amazement 


excited by them. No one who knew Mr. Wheless in the 
days especially of his well remembered association activ 
ities would ever have suspected the existence of any pre 
disposition toward the mental unbalance to which un- 
doubtedly his last rash act was due. His personal pres 
ence and bearing reflected a quietly unassuming but the 
rather self-confident mental bent. The literature of the 
yellow pine industry has frequently and markedly been 
illumined by contributions from his tongue or pen. He 
was a man whose absence and the suspension of his coun- 
sels will be deplored and missed. That, in the language 
of the dispatch, he was a ‘‘most esteemed citizen of 
Shreveport’’ is sufficiently manifest, because the power 
and inclination of such a man to aid conspicuously and 
intelligently in directing and promoting the civie affairs 
of his home community are a foregone conclusion. 





Joseph L. Eckstein. 





JASPER, IND., June 13.—Joseph L. Eckstein, a well-known 
Jumberinan of this city, died Tuesday, June 4. He was 56 
years old. Funeral services were heid from St. Joseph's 
church June 7, interment taking place at Fairview Ceme- 
tery. 

Fred B. Brydle. 

CONNEAUT, OHIO, June 13.—Fred E. Brydle, vice presi- 

dent of the Conneaut Lumber Co., was shot and almost 


instantly killed by Jesse Sharp, June 6. The shooting is 
said to have been the outcome of an argument over business 
affairs. Mr. Brydle leaves a wife and two children. 


see 


F. w. Comrada. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 10.—F. W. Comrada, 
geon & Comrada Shingle Mill Company, Ballard, 
and killed himself at his home in Ballard, after first taking 
the life of his wife. He was a native of Bohemia, and 
came to Ballard 14 years ago. He leaves nine children, all 
but two of whom are of age. 


of the Tur- 
Wash., shot 





Joseph Duvall. 


KEWAUNER, WIS., June 12.—Joseph Duvall, who operated 
the first saw mill on the Kewaunee River, died June 1, at 
the age of 78 years. Mr. Duvall was born in Two Rivers, 
Canada, and Settled in this city in 1852. Besides his 
lumber interests he was connected with the Duvall grain 
and mercantile business. He is survived by two sons and 
one daughter. 





Chauncey D. Hill. 


ADDISON, N. Y., June 12.—Chauncey D. Hill, a prominent 
lumber dealer here, died at his home May 30, after a short 
illness. He was 77 years old. Mr. Hill was a_ native of 
Whitney Point, N. Y., but lived here since boyhood. He was 
nu charter member of Addison Lodge, No. 345, a. 2: Di 8. 
Ilis widow and one son, Elbert C. Hill, of this city, and a 
stepson, Clarence Coburn, of Elmira, survive. 


J. B. Crooker. 


MINN., June 13.—J. B. Crooker, a_terri- 
‘died recently at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. E. T. Critchett, this city. He was 8% years old. 
Mr. Crooker came to Minnesota in 1850, locating at Owa- 
tonna, where reg was engaged in the farming and mercantile 
business. He removed to this city in 1870 and engaged in 
the lumber business until 1876. Krom 1877 to 18838 he was 
engaged in mining pursuits. In 1883 he took up the real 
estate business. During the ’60’s Mr. Crceoker was a repre- 
sentative in the lower House and in the Senate. 








MINNEAPOLIS, 
torial pioneer, 





Richard Cromwell, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, MbD., June 13.—Richard Cromwell, jr., presi- 
dent of the LaFayette Mill & Lumber Co., died, June 11, at. 
the Maryland University Hospital of uremic poisoning, fol- 
lowing an operation performed several weeks ago. Mr. 
Cromwell was the son of the late Richard Cromwell, presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon Cotton Duck Co., and a grandson 
of the late Capt. William Kennedy, who organized the 
LaFayette Mill & Lumber Co. many years ago with C. H. 
Cromwell aind John J. Duffy. He was 48 years old and is 
survived by Mrs. Cromwell. 





Clarence Augustus Arnold. 


CONN., June 12.—Clarence Augustus Arnold, of 
Broad Brook, died in this city, June 4, after a long illness. 
Mr. Arnold was born in Somers, May 30, 1848, living in 
that town until early manhood. He then removed to Broad 
Brook, where he had since lived. He conducted a general 
store for many years, later becoming president of the Broad 
Brook Lumber & Coal Co. Mr, Arnold was a member of 
the Oriental Lodge, F. & A. M., of Broad Brook. Besides 
his wife he is survived by nine children. Interment took 
place at Somers. 


ILARTFORD, 





Capt. Walter Ross. 


Bancor, Mr., June 13.—Lumber shippers, vessel owners 
and masters all along the eastern coast will regret to learn 
of the death at his home here on June 1, of Capt. Walter 
Ross, who for many years had been a conspicuous figure in 
the towing business on the Penobscot River and the Maine 
coast. He had commanded tugboats from youth, and had 
towed to sea from Bangor vessels carrying billions of feet 
of lumber, never meeting with an accident. In 1909 and 
1911 he was a member of the Maine legislature and was 
prominent in Bangor’s business and social life. He was 
59 years old and is surv ived by his wife and one son. 








Edmund D. Graff. 


WoRTHINGTON, PA., June 13.—Edmund D. Graff, one of 
the most widely known and prominent business men in 
western Pennsylvania, died June 38, at the Homeopathic 
Hospital, as the result of an operation performed about 
8 months ago. Mr. Graff was interested in many business 
concerns and banking institutions and was principal owner 
of the firm of Peter Graff & Co., this place, and president 
of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., of Duluth, Minn., one of 
the largest timber concerns of the Northwest. He took an 
active interest in politics and was a member of the legisla- 
ture during the sessions of 1879 and 1880. Interment took 
place here. 





Charles Wesley Davis. 


Wis., June 11.—Charles Wesley Davis, aged 
85 years, one of the real lumber pioneers of this section, 
passed away suddenly June 8. It is believed a stroke of 
paralysis attacked him when he was about to rise, causing 
death. Mr. Davis was born at Castleton, Vt., January 5, 
1827. He came west in 1857 with the purpose of carving 
a fortune out of the vast timberlands. For 2 years he was 
employed by the Newaygo Lumber Co., at Muskegon, Mich., 
and was next placed in charge of a boom company at that 
city. In 1860 he joined his brother-in-law, the late Robert 
MeMillen, in purchasing the interests of J. D. Jones, a 
sash and door factory, of which R. T. Morgan was part 
owner. <A year later Mr. MeMillen and Mr. Davis sold 
their interests to John R. Morgan, forming the partnership 
of McMillen & Davis, engaging in the manufacture of shin- 
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gles. The sash and door business grew and was the ‘incep- 
tion of the Morgan Co. and the R. MeMillen Co., two 
flourishing industries of this city at present. In 1874 Mr. 


Davis again went into partnership with Mr. McMillen, 
engaging in the manufacture of lumber, sash, doors and 


blinds. The business continued until 1888. Mr. Davis 
also became interested in a pump factory later and in lumber 
dealings in the Dakotas. While mayor of this city he was 
instrumental in having the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers im- 
proved, work greatly appreciated by the lumbermen of those 
days. Mr. Davis had served as State senator and for 15 
years was president of the New German American Bank. 
Interment took place here. 





Wesley W. Whieldon. 


HuNtineron, W. Va., June 13.—In the sudden and un- 
expected death of Wesley W. Whieldon, at his home here, 
May 31, this vicinity lost one of its most honorable and 
prominent business men. Mr. Whieldon was born at Mer- 
cer, Pa., May 31, 1859, and died on the anniversary of his 
fifty-third birthday. He at one time worked for the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and built its sawmill at Fitzhugh, 
Miss. ‘Ten years ago he was surveyor general of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and had also served 
as vice president of the Kureka Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
Becton, Ark. For the last 4 years Mr. Whieldon was gen- 
eral manager of the Dimension Lumber Co., of Catletts- 
burg, Ky. He was an active church worker, being a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church South, this city. Besides his widow, 
he is survived by one son, Harold, 17 years old, and one 
daughter, Lucile, 14 years old. Interment took place at 
Fredonia, Pa. 
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Beyers-Preiss. 


st. Louris, Mo., June 12.—Edward O. Beyers and Miss 
Florence Preiss wili be married to-morrow at the bride’s 
home in this city. The bride is a charming young lady 
and the groom is a coming young lumberman who has been 
educated since boyhood in the business by the W. T. Fer- 

















MR. AND MRS. EDWARD O. BEYERS. 

guson Lumber Co. Mr. Beyers is at present selling lumber 
for the company in central Illinois. Immediately after the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Beyers will leave for an extended 
bridal tour, embracing Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, New 
York and a trip down the Hudson. ‘They will reside in 


St. Louis. 
am 


Reed-Sutton. 


San Francisco, June 12.—Benjamin W. Reed, manager 
of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., of Oakland, married Miss 
Mary C. Sutton, June 5. Mr. Reed is one of the most 
popular of California lumbermen and his bride is prom- 
inently connected. 








Schroeder-Stephenson. 


MARINETTE, WIS., June 12.—The marriage of Miss Stella 
Stephenson, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Stephen- 
son, and Dr. Harry Franklin Schroeder, was solemnized at 
the home of the bride’s parents here, the Rev. H. C. 
Postelewaite, of the Pioneer Presbyterian Church, officiat- 
ing. The Stephenson home was elaborately decorated, the 
color scheme being green and _ white. Mary Elizabeth 
Stephenson, daughter of Mrs. I. Watson Stephenson, was 
flower girl, there being no other attendants. Following the 
wedding a reception was held and a luncheon served. Dr. 
and Mrs. Schroeder will be at home in this city after July 1. 
The bride is a niece of Senator Isaac Stephenson. 





Hubley-Kirkham. 


_ MENOMIN 0E, Micu., June 13.—The marriage of Miss 
Verona Kirkham, this city, and John Raymond Hubley, of 
aoe. Wis., took place Wednesday evening, June 12, 
at 6:30, at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Kirkham, 1204 Main Street. The service was per- 
formed by the Rey. A. W. Bill. The attendants were Miss 
Kathleen Kirkham and Loren Robeck. Walter Henes played 
the wedding march and Mrs. Harry Thurlow, a cousin of 
the bride, sang during the wedding service. Miss Kirkham 
is a grand- dau: ghter of the late Louis Leisen, a millionaire 
brewer of this city, and Mr. Hubley occupies a responsible 
position with the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co.. of Marinette. 
Among out-of-town guests were Mr. and Mrs. George Berger, 
of Chilton ; Dr. and Mrs. Wagner, William Wagner, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Foster, of Chicago: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wag- 


her, Glen Ellyn, Ill, and Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Higgs, of 
Crivitz, 








Bretting-McDermott. 


ASHLAND, WIS., June 12.—Miss Prudie Mcvermott, who 
has charge of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s interests in 
this city, will be married on June 19, to Ralph Bretting, 


manager of the Bretting Iron Works in the Lake Superior 
region. 





Stiles-Walker. 


_ GRAND Rapips, Micw#., June 13.—The marriage of Herbert 
E. Stiles and Anita Walker was solemnized at noon, Satur- 
day, June 8. at the home of the bride’s parents, 463 Uma- 
tilla Street S. bk. The Rey. J.T. Husted performed the cere- 
ony in the presence of relatives and a few intimate 
friends. Mr. Stiles, who carries on business at 518 Murr: Vv 
Building, is well known to the wholesale trade. Mr. and 
Mrs, Stiles will make their home at Sparta, where the 
bridegroom has extensive interests. 








[ Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED : 
SMALL PIECES FROM MILL WASTE. 


We will buy the following small pieces cut from Poplar, 
Cottonwood, or Tupelo, or similar white, soft wood. Must 
light in color and free from defect. 
1%,"x1"x 24 ” long, 

1. ”x1"x121%"” long, 
) 
o 





oe 
@ 


Bundled in Gentine. Y ot 100 pieces, each size separate. 
These pieces may be in multiple lengths if more convenient. 
Write how much you could supply, and what railroad you 
would ship on. We will quote price per De pieces. 
THE WM. CANE & SONS CoO., L' 
NEWMARKET, CANADA. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 








Trade in Chicago and surrounding territory last week 
was not as heavy as two weeks previous thereto, the rea- 
son given for which is that the consumers have called a 
halt in buying, believing that values are due for a slump. 
This, however, should be greatly discounted because of 
the fact that dry stocks at nearly all manufacturing 
points north, south and west are none too plentiful, and 
instead of going lower values are expected to go higher. 
The city yard trade is good. The building situation is 
in splendid condition, as is shown by the number of 
permits which have been issued daily. The majority of 
these permits are for residences ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000, into which lumber necessarily largely enters. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago during the week ended 
June 8 aggregated 61,707,000 feet, against 47,082,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to June 8, 1912, amounted to 936,224,000 
feet, an increase of 101,625,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments for the week ended 
June 8 were 23,841,000 feet, an increase of 7,256,000 feet 
over the corresponding week in 1911. Total shipments 
from January 1 to June 8 aggregated 400,637,000 feet, 
59,866,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago dur- 
ing the same period in 1911. Shingle receipts for the 
week show a decrease of 105,000 over the corresponding 
week in 1911, while total receipts from January 1 to 
June 8, 1912, show an increase of 19,404,000. Shipments 
of shingles for the week show a decrease in amount of 
186,000 over the same week last year, while total ship- 
ments show an increase of 3,474,000 as compared with 
the same week in 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


Receipts, Week Ended June 8. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

| Sn rar wets em eee rw! et 9,557,000 

OE veo onacae wie vesorsie Gis ca leLereid verevwrevengarate 47,082,000 9,662,000 

Increase + 14,625,000 
Decrease ... 105,000 
Total seneiaie January 1 to June 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Re face he a SON RaHes eins eee 936,224,000 216,623,000 

NN ew ek vies aa etnratateeee e-em 834,599,000 197,519,000 

FRET CARG Rd sears acictina ns Qu ateecssich 101,625,000 19,404,000 

Shipments, Week Ended June 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RE eh dca aca-aik ose avin Oe aed Ss 4. ye ee ee 6,875,000 

PIR caer ey eran e israrqctten aur Bp aNaneooeaus ane Mie kes 16,585,000 7,061,000 
DUO CONE of 5 'e6 oS Ciao es. aie Oa ciel elecaienels 7,256,000 = 

Decrease MAD Nagh ts. Cone ateNrwar Bulg etal or 186,000 

Total Shipments January 1 to June 8. 

¥ Lumber. Shingles. 

Rs ca trac cle avesat a ateratoes eee Ok ak ah ROraedre 400,637,000 162,649,000 

RN As acute ec sraltic ais Mlerdiats ene eta praevia Medea 340,771,000 159,175,000 

PRON NG ie aver as: -siu oe wes ahahaha aes 59,866,000 "3,474,000 

Ree a by Water. 
Week ended June 8.. ster escesccccccecccs 08, 009;000 feet 


Permits issued “ the Chicago building department 
for week ended June 12 were: 
Class— No 













je Value. 
a Nao nyo orn 5a -e racer a's ora koi ; 17 $ 9,900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000... 110 297,600 

5,000 and under 10,000. 71 443,300 
10,000 and under 25,000. 37 484,100 
25,000 and under 50,000. 13 472,400 
SOC0G and Under TOG OO. i.ickice cs ccecc ce 3 175,000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., five gro- 

CGEy “ONG. HOE THCIORP cok oes ce tnt ccciwnes 310,000 
Crane & Co., 12-story brick office building... 1 250,000 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 4-story 

CGO) OCTANE nce 6b p06 orbs cee hues ee Ronee 1 200,000 
I. O. S. Lanski, 3-story brick stores......... 1 100,000 

EPRI oat ot acd ice a oleh patel c-e< inid Poe) Seem aed eio 255 $ 2,742,300 
Average valuation for week......... sit ine aioe 10,754 
POCO POV IU (WVODI | 09.9.6 59 655.0.-0-§ 0:90.00 dw. b 0's orale 219 1,494,006 
Average valuation previous week........... 6,821 


Totals corresponding week 1911............. 
Totals January 1 to June 12, 1912..... 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910............4,§ 
Totals corresponding period 1909............5 
Totals corresponding period 1908. 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906............3, 
Totals corresponding period 1905...........,2,75 


1,447,400 
34,455,62 50 


23) 398, 900 
25,413,325 
25 5,630,055 
26,278,965 





Following is given a comparative statement of 
building permits for May, 1911 and 1912, and for the 
first 4 months of the years: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
May, 1922 sss... ‘i é/aiy 5 eee $4,472 $10,378,200 
MSY, TOT kcieawas RN .1,118 30,543 7,450,000 
Totals, 1022°.... See sce 4,197 112,067 30,238,600 
TS. BOE eve k nce sce . 4,091 110,417 30,265,000 
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Have you hadacopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 


residences. It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
511-514 White Building - 





SEATTLE, WASH. 








Me 


— STOP } 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Bldg., :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Bldg., LINCOLN, NEB. 














Daily 
150,000 ft. Lumber 


500,000 Upright 
R. C. Shingles 


Wire Your Orders. 














USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 
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WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and-SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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N.C. Pine 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Trade is moving steadily, although there is no 
snap to orders. The city demand has been especially 
good for long norway joists. Country trade is held back 
by crop conditions in certain districts. Prices are firm 
for all grades and the demand for box stuff is good. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Yard trade is reported to be a little 
better than a week or two ago, and it is an encouraging 
condition. Crop prospects are good and an era of settled 
weather has enabled farmers to catch up with their work. 
City demand is fair, but building in the twin cities is not 
as heavy as it was a year Railroads are in the 
market for a considerable amount of lumber, and while 
most of this is coming from the West it is helping the 
general condition. 


ago. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trade is steady, and fair as to 
volume, with no recent changes in prices. Lumber is com- 
ing in freely by Lake, nearly 10,000,000 feet having ar- 
rived during May. This replenishes depleted stocks. The 
box and sh and door plants are doing a good business 
and building material is in good demand. 





New York City. “The situation continues satisfactors 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 
Wilmington, N.C. 
| Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - GEORGE L.CAMP, Manager 


lf It’s Made—We Make It. 


MILLS: \ Arringdale, Va. 





and most sizes are in good demand. Cheap lumber is 
searce, and with few exceptions the former price ievel 
is well maintained. Yards are purchasing more freely, 
but prefer in most cases to keep close to current wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are beginning to get a better 


amount of trade and salesmen have found buyers more 
willing te take hold during the last two weeks in the 


eastern market. The main thing about good lumber 
that is objectionable is the low price, due to the competi- 
tion of other woods. Idaho pine is finding favor in some 
markets, rather to the detriment of other stock. There is 
no falling off in the price of low-grade stock and it is ex- 
pected to rule strong during the present year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Stock is arriving in large 
quantities by vessel and dealers report increasing ship- 
ments to buyers. Some delay is experienced because of 
a shortage of labor but shipments are being forwarded 
with all possible speed. Prices have strengthened some- 
what but there is no general tendency to advance quota- 
tions, only where stocks are in heavy demand and a little 
short. 





Demand has been slower, but there has 
generally, with a 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
been a little better tone to the marke 








Lumbermen Recognize Advantages of Cement Silos 
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See 








and the growing tendency of their farmer friends to 
build of a material that will be everlasting— 
wind proof, fire proof and rot proof. 
We say this because of the many re- 
quests we’ve received from retail lum- 
bermen for our 50 page book on ce- 
ment silos and our 


MONSCO SILO MOULDS 


If you haven’t yet asked fora copy, do so today. 
We'll send it free, postpaid. It will show you how 
you can build the best cement silo on the market, 
increase your sales of cement and add dollars to 
your profits. Silos built with ““Monsco” moulds 
have stood all sorts of scientific tests and farmers 
approve of them because they are economical to 
build and once built are good forever—no painting 
or repairing being required. Write at once for 
this 50 page book and let us put you in line for 
the biggest year’s silo business you ever did. 


Monolithic Silo & Construction Co. 


852-4-6 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 











firmer price for the better grades. Low grades have been 
firm and unchanged. Stocks are low and there has beer. 
considerable difficulty in filling mixed orders. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York City. Demand continues brisk and prices 
are firm. The demand for random stock is good, and 
yards find mills with very’ poor assortments. Whole- 


salers find it easier to dispose of their available outputs 
than it is to secure satisfactory mill connections. Sup- 
plies at mill points not only among the eastern mills, but 
in West Virginia and Adirondack sections are badly 
broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Stocks carried in this market are small 
and an effort to pick up a small amount wanted is not apt 
to meet with much success. Prices are firmer owing to 
this searecity. Canadian and Adirondack lath has been 
held back by the wet weather and the output will be 
limited, so that prices will be stiff and probable higher 
until spring stock comes in, and perhaps longer than that. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The most encouraging reports are made 
by spruce mills and the demand for this lumber has been 
advancing steadily and in a most gratifying manner. Lit- 
tle stock is available and all mills appear to be unable to 
meet orders with any degree of promptness. This lumber 
has found its way into the industrial marts of Pittsburgh 
of late and is generally replacing white pine. Dry spruce 
is scarce and stiff. Only with the retail trade has spruce 
failed to make a favorable impression in Pittsburgh 
markets. 


Boston, Mass. The market is not as strong as during 
the last month or more. There are dealers and manufac- 
turers who will not sell at less than they would last 
week, but others have shaded prices 50 cents on frames 
making the asking price today $24.50 to $25. Orders have 
been refused by some dealers at less than the top price 
named. Manufacturers are busy and in most cases have 
unfilled orders of good size. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. The cedar situaiion remains about the same. 
Demand for posts is fair, country dealers absorbing con- 
siderable quantities right along. Pole trade is fairly good 
and although the demand is not what might be termed 
heavy large quantities of this product have been sold. 
Considering that the new crop will be below normal there 
seems to be good reason for the confidence expressed in 
future prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Pole trade is fairly good, with some 
large buyers in market and a good range of prices pre- 
vailing. Demand is good for ties from the railroads, and 
the general condition is encouraging. Post business is 
normal; the only disturbing feature is the operation of 
some scalpers who are out with lists endeavoring to 
corral a large amount of business by cutting the market. 
From all indications they will have difficulty in getting the 
stock to fill orders they take, as the general trend is up- 
ward. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Trade is fair. Of course, there are a few who 
state they are doing a large business, but others report 
that the demand has slackened slightly the last week. 
One thing is certain, however, there is no let-down in 
prices. Plain oak demand continues good ,and prices are 
exceedingly sirong. There is also a fair movement in 
quarter-sawed oak. Chestnut is in moderate request only; 
sound wormy being the most active. Ash is in steady 
demand. Hickory is moving steadily for wheel, shaft 
and pole stock. Red gum is receiving its share of atten- 
tion for furniture an@ other manufacturing purposes. 
Cottonwood shows a good deal of activity. In the north- 
ern woods birch and maple are still leaders. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report that while trade is 
not heavy it is saiisfactory for the time of year. The 
greatest trouble is the scarcity of dry stock, especially 
birch. Factory demand for both birch and maple is active 
and sales are restricted by the shortage of supply. Low 
grades are practically out of the market. Oak shipments 
are irregular and much restricted by the conditions in the 
South. Prices are strong all along the line. 


St. Louis, Mo. Trade has lacked some of the briskness 
that has characterized the market for the last several 
weeks. Both inquiries and orders fell off to some extent 
although a healthy volume of business is still being trans- 
acted. Retail and factory buyers are calling for only 
what stock they actually require. Prices are firm on prac- 
tically all items. Lumber of all kinds is scarce and pro- 
duction progresses slowly on account of conditions through- 
out the producing territory. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues active and those 
who can deliver promptly are enjoying a better business 
than for a number of years. But not many firms have 


large stocks and therefore business is somewhat re- 
stricted. Prices are firm, with every prospect of con- 


tinuing, as lumber now being manufactured will not be 
available for the filling of orders for some time. There 
is a particularly strong demand for plain oak in all 
grades, with offerings somewhat scarce, particularly in 
Nos. 1 and 2 common. Quartered oak is in rather more 
active request than a short time ago but the supply is 
also relatively small. Prices are well maintained. Ash 
is in good request and the amount available is not large. 
An expanding volume of business in cypress is a result 
of the increase in building operations. The offerings are 
relatively freer than in some other lines but they are not 
heavy. There is a good demand for the lower grades of 
both cottonwood and gum, with the former scarcer and 
therefore relatively stronger than the latter. However, 
there is no surplus of low-grade gum and those seeking 
it find difficulty in securing their requirements, and they 
have to pay full prices. The upper grades of gum are 
in good demand and values are firm. Cottonwood in the 
upper grades is not so strong as in the lower but there 
is none pressing for sale and prices are well maintained. 
Box boards are very scarce. 
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Nashville, Tenn. There has been a good volume of trade, 
with stronger prices, especially on the lower grades of 
plain oak, which has been the leader in demand for some 
weeks; it is still scarce. The walnut supply has been 
practically cleaned up. Retail trade is progressively active 
as a result of additional building, this being especially 
noticeable for residences ranging from $2,500 down. Fol- 
lowing plain oak, chestnut, ash, low-grade poplar and cot- 
tonwood are the most actively in demand. The box fac- 
tories are placing good orders for cottonwood, showing 
more activity than for some time. Floor manufacturers 
are buying more freely of oak and maple and there is 
active call for interior finish. Other consuming factories 
are not ordering as freely as formerly, doubtless due to 
the approaching summer quiet. The railroads are order- 
ing considerable cypress. This is a sellers’ market at 
present. Those who have stock find no trouble in selling it 
and little opposition is shown to advanced prices. 





Louisville, Ky. Demand is fair and prices are steadily 
strengthening on this class of stock. Poplar also is an 
easy seller, both upper and lower grades moving without 
difficulty. 30x men still complain of difficulty in getting 
low-grade cottonwood and gum, and are paying stiff prices 
for the material which is being offered. Chestnut is rather 
high, and some panel manufacturers are using cheaper 
material for cores on account of the advancing price of 
chestnut. Ash is in fair demand, with the supply appar- 
ently adequate. Quartered oak is hardly holding the ad- 
vanee it made a few weeks ago, having relaxed a little 
of late. Prices generally, however, are firm, and give 
promise to holding steady for some time. 





Ashland, Ky. Mills report a good demand for plain and 
quartered oak and there is some shortage in No. 1 com- 
mon and better dry stock. <A lot is going on sticks but it 
will not be ready for market for about four months. Bill 
stuff and ties are in good demand. ‘The price on No. 1 
Commen plain oak shows a slight advance but the other 
grades remain unchanged. 


New York City. The situation is satisfactory, and 
prices are well held. Mill assortments are broken and 
little stock suitable for market is in evidence. Demand 
from the mill work trade and other hardwood consumers 
is good, but restricted almest entirely to the present rate 
of consumption. Plain oak leads with quartered a close 
follower. All sizes of poplar are going well, and supplies 
of maple, birch and ash are such as to maintain a firm 
price level. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is fair and prices are firm. Severai 
woods, including plain oak, showing strength, stocks of 
which are not equal to the demand and the indications 
are that prices will go higher before the end of the 
year. The reason for the strength of maple and birch is 
because of their increasing use as substitutes for higher- 
priced woods, such as mahogany. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steady. Reports from the 
producing field are very encouraging and the mills are 
all doing very well and should soon be able to take care 
of new business promptly. Plain oak is still the leader 
and in the Nos. 1 and 2 common grades high prices are 
being obtained and stock is very hard to locate at any 
price. Quartered oak is showing some improvement. 
Poplar and cottonwood are in much demand and very 
hard to locate in quantities, especially Nos. 2 and 38 
common. As the season advances and the building de- 
velopment progresses the local consumption in the hard- 
wood flooring business grows better. 


Columbus, Ohio. The feature of the market has been 
the steady demand for practically all grades. There is also 
an exceptionally good demand for the lower grades of oak 
and chestnut, with other hardwoods holding firm. Re- 
tailers are buying better as their stocks gradually are 
being depleted by the active building operations. 


Baltimore, Md. No sharp upward movement has taken 
place in any direction, but the requirements that can noc 
be deferred seem to be provided for in a more adequate 
manner and less hesitancy is shown in the placing of 
orders. The trade seems to have settled down to an ac- 
ceptance of the belief that prices will be maintained at 
their present level throughout the season, and there is 
less waiting in the hope that concessions may be held out. 
‘he labor troubles here and on the other side of the At- 
lantie tend to interfere more or less with the foreign move- 
ment, but as if to make up for any deficiency in this 
respect the Middle West is taking stocks with greater 
freedom, probably on account of the extensive destruction 
wrought by the floods in the Mississippi Valley. The low 
grades of chestnut continue in active request, an advance 
of as much as $3 a 1,000 feet having been noted since the 
first of the vear. Good dry oak is also bringing excellent 
returns, and the absence of accumulations at the mills 
makes it tolerably certain that the present range of 
prices will be maintained. 





Boston, Mass. The market is daily growing firmer and 
offerings of desirable lumber are lighter. In view of the 
larger inquiry manufacturers are insisting upon higher 
prices. Plain oak is firmer and higher with a good de- 
mand. More interest is being taken in the demand for 
quartered oak and prices are steady. Whitewood is in 
more call, and maple is selling in fair sized lots. For 
walnut a firm market is found with a good demand and 
high prices prevailing. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. The general trade is excellent and prices 
are unchanged and very firm. Low-grade stocks are short 
of requirement as a rule and delayed shipments form the 
chief bone of contention between the buyers and sellers. 
The pasition of sound wormy chestnut has improved 
materially, the price having risen from 50 cents to $1 and 
it is scarce and hard to get. Good oak and poplar are also 
selling readily. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. Trade is steady and prices strong, which con- 
‘lition promises to hold throughout the season. Dry stocks 
ire not accumulating any too rapidly at the mills. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. While some manufacturers are getting 
the benefit of the new peel in filling orders, the majority 
of the dealers are still short and their stocks badly broken. 
There is a strength to the price list that is unquestioned 
and no disposition on the part of buyers to quibble over the 
list quotations. The unusual demand for hemlock will it 
is believed absorb the new stock quickly owing to the gen- 
eral reduction in the cut this year. Low-price bark is hold- 
ing hack extensive peeling. 


New York City. ‘The market is firm enough to continue 
a good price range. Boards are scarce and eagerly sought 
for. General yard sizes are inquired for freely, and a good 
building situation keeps stocks moving. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market continues to hold steady 
with prices firm and inclined to advance. The volume of 
business is much larger. 


Boston, Mass. The market for boards is as firm if not 
firmer than it has been. For eastern boards, clipped, there 
is a good demand and prices are firm at $22 to $22.50. 
‘There has been business at the latter price and in a few 
cases as high as $23 has been paid. Pennsylvania No. 2 
boards are selling well in this market. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago. This wood is keeping its strength fairly well 
and, as a rule, prices except in some divisions of the trade 
are sufficiently attractive to stimulate manufacture. There 
is a good demand for clear stock. Low-grade poplar also 
meets with a fair demand. 





Ashland, Ky. A fair share of business is finding its way 
to the mills and outgoing business is about up to norma!. 
Wide stock is receiving attention but there is still room 
for improvement. Quartered poplar and first and seconds 
are probably the most active items. 


Baltimore, Md. Movement of stocks is well maintained. 
and the range of prices is rather higher. Quotations are 
not materially advanced, the improvement manifesting it- 
self mainly in a steadying of the list, but there is a dis- 
tinctly better feeling and the demand appears to be in- 
creased. The foreign movement is still more or less 
hampered by the labor troubles here and abroad, and the 
consequent reduction in the number of sailings, but the 
outlook abroad continues good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The good weather has enabled mills 
to produce stock to advantage and while there is no sur- 
plus and none is expected many of the delayed orders are 
being filled. The low grades are very hard to obtain. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common are much sought after and bringing 
high prices. The better grades are steadily improving 
and prospects are good for a steady business all season 
in this line. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is steady for all grades of 
poplar with the exception of the wide sizes. Prices are 
firm and there is no tendency to cut to force trade. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Manufacturers’ agents and jobbers look for a 
large fall consumption, this based on the number of in- 
quiries that are being received. Yard stock is rather slow. 
However, indications are that the buying will soon pick 
up and the outlook for better conditions is very promis- 


ng. 


Seattle, Wash. The market continues firm, and there 
are indications of advances in prices in certain grades. 
Retail demand is improving; and good business from this 
source is e&pected soon Log prices on the Sound are 
very firm and undoubtedly will show an advance by June 
15. Cargo demand is rather light and prices are not 
particularly inviting. 


Tacoma, Wash. The market for fir lumber continues 
healthy and demand seems sufficiently large to take care 
of all the output. Prices are firm; inquiry continues 
strong, and some advances have been asked on upper 
grades. Yard stock is moving better. Cargo trade is lit- 
tle changed. 


Portland, Ore. The lumber market seems to be con- 
tinually improving judging from the orders booked with 
mills in this district and prices steadily are becoming 
firmer. California shipments are increasing and six ves- 
sels are loading for foreign ports. Local demand is good 
and increasing. The log market remains unchanged with 
prices firm. 


Kansas City, Mo. There was no advance in spruce last 
week, but prices are firm and the demand is fair. The 
fact that several of the large companies have withdrawn 
leeway in prices from their salesmen is regarded as sig- 
nificant as to the future market in that wood. Dealers 
say they are not selling as much fir as they did a week 
ago, but the business is good and they see no occasion for 
anything more than a temporary slackening in demand. 
Red cedar siding is very strong and most dealers made 
an advance of 50 cents a thousand last week. The de- 
mand for spruce is good and the market is very firm. 
Sash and door cut up stock is especially in demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The strength of yellow pine has been of 
advantage recently to Washington fir and both woods are 
selling nearer together than they were. Fir in some cases 
is being substituted. Trade is not at all brisk, and railroads 
appear to be taking very little stock. Red cedar siding is 
in good demand and prices are firm. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Market conditions are firm, although orders 
are said to have slackened a little. Prices, however, are 
steady. Wholesalers report that they have no trouble 
in disposing of all the California sugar pine they can get 





ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 











Band Sawed-—Steam Kiln Dried 


LONG LEAF LUMBER 











Manufactured from the finest Long Leaf Pine Tim- 
ber from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, La. Soda dipped, 
bright stock a specialty. 


Our 2’’ Dimension will dress to 154”’ thick. 


Peavy - Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Sales Office 
Manufacturers. 











SHREVEPORT, LA. 























YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Splendid Longleaf Dimension 
Bright Shortleaf Finish 


Prompt Shipments—Uniform Grades — Mixed Cars 


J. S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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= TIMBER is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there* 
Tupelo Gum 


As 
Cottonwood 
Locust 


Red Gum 
Poplar 
Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 
Beech 
Birch 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


Yellow Pine 
ess 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 








very 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern 
| Pacific 


See 
Agents. 











Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
“‘ The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
Agent 





Seattle, 





Good Openings 


Ps The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 











their hands on, as this wood is a favorite with manufac- 
turers. 

Spokane, Wash. The market continues to pick up, ac- 

cording to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Reports of an excellent fruit crop throughout the North- 
west, and the expectations of a good wheat yield in the Da- 
kotas and other middle western sections are resulting in 
considerable market activity. The Canadian market im- 
proves each week. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pacific coast lumber is said to be in fair 
demand, with sales during the last month ahead of those 
of a year ago. The sash, door and blind trade is rather 
dull, as compared with some seasons, many mills finding 
the competition from the West growing keener than it has 
been during the last few months. 





REDWOOD. 





San Francisco. Everything indicates that redwood lum- 
ber has ‘“‘come back’’ since the slump of several years 
ago and it is going well in all of the markets at home and 
abroad. While there has not been a sharp advance ir 
redwood prices, there is a strong upward tendency in all 
kinds of lumber and buyers would do well to anticipate a 


rise. Redwood is being applied to new uses and there is 
a growing demand for the lumber in every grade. Shingles 
are firm at the advanced price on green stuff. Common 


redwood boards are now selling at $19 for 1x12 in San 
Francisco. 








Kansas City, Mo. This market is firm with slight ad- 
vances being quoted by some dealers. The mills are 
oversold on select siding and prices are from 25 to 50 
cents higher on that item. Demand is good but de- 
liveries are not prompt owing to broken mill stocks. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Sales were slightly in excess of those of 
the ‘week previous, with notable activity in the lower 
zrades of rough lumber. The weather has been very fair 
so far this month and millmen are taking advantage of 
it by rushing out rail shipments as fast as possible. The 
export business is good and picking up all the time. 
Charters still remain easy and the rates are unchanged. 


Norfolk, Va. 





New York City. In some instances stock is offered more 
freely than a month ago, and prices are somewhat softer. 
This does not apply to the general list, and in many cases 
yards are just as eager for stocks as they have been all 
along. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The difficulty has been to get the stock 
and many mills have been oversold, having taken orders 
several months ago with the hope of filling them soon. 
and then being unable to do so. This has left retailers 
looking for stock and those mills which have had material 
on hand which they could ship have been able to pick 
up the business at the prices now prevailing, which are 
higher than those of a short time ago. 


Baltimore, Md. Although receipts were larger, they 
were taken up with readiness, and the range of prices is 
not in the least weakened. Some trouble is still exper- 
ienced with striking stevedores and lumber handlers, but 
the most serious embarrassments seem to have disap- 
peared and vessels are being unloaded with something like 
promptness. The mills have been running with practically 
no interruption and apparently there is no reason to ap- 
prehend a curtailment in demand. 


Boston, Mass. Demand is not heavy. Buyers are going 
slowly in the matter of replenishing their stocks. For 
roofers prices are not as firm as they have been. Some 
mills offered roofers at slight concessions but there are 
a few who still hold at the prices which have been ruling 
for the last few weeks. Partition is slow and rough edge 
is selling in rather «a quiet way. 





SOUTHERN PINE. . 


Chicago. The fine weather of the last two weeks in 
this market has greatly improved the movement of yel- 
low pine for construction work, which has been exceed- 
ingly gatifying to the yardmen of this city. Perhaps the 
strongest feature of the vellow pine market, however, 
is the slight slackening in the call from the railroads, 
which is attributed partly to the approach of the new 
fiscal year. It is customary at this season for railroad 
buyers to hold back until after July 1, when their requisi- 
tions can be charged against the new fiscal year. Prices 
are strong and those who are looking for a slump will un- 
doubtedly be disappointed. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is slight easing up in business, 
directly traceable. dealers say, to the fact that the farmers 
are exceedingly busy and are giving no thought to any- 
thing but their crops. This is holding up retail business 
throughout the rural districts and dealers in consequence 
are not anticipating their wants to any great extent. 
There is a comfortable volume of inquiry and orders, these 
in excess of the supply. Production has not improved 
appreciably, although in spots there has been some head- 
way. Most of the lumber now being manufactured is for 
business filed some time ago. Owing to the scarcity of 
stock at all shipping points prices are much improved. 


Kansas City, Mo. Southern pine market appears more 
solid as to price than it has for several years. Mills gen- 
erally still are short of dry stock for immediate orders 
even though the rains have ceased sufficiently to permit of 
a resumption of cutting at full capacity. Labor condi- 
tions at the South have made for rather feverish prices 
and caused active placing oi orders for future business. 
Stocks generally among retail dealers still are very low 
and the line vards are just beginning to replenish for their 
fall trade. 


Reports of active demand come from 
nearly all quarters. There are few if any complaints of 
scarcity of orders. The output has increased consider- 
ably during the fortnight, but owing to the brisk call and 


New Orleans, La. 





the badly broken condition of mill stocks to start with mill 


assortments are still badly balanced and there has been 
little or no accumulation. Prices are reported firm, with 
nudvances noted on some active items. Most manufac- 
turers express themselves well pleased with the present 
market consideration, and look for a good business ali 
summer, 

New York City. The former range of prices leads up 
well, and inquiry develops that a large amount of heavy 
contract work is under way. Inquiries for special sizes 
bring replies from mills that they are well sold ahead. 
and not in position to consider immediate shipment. 
Stocks among local vards available for prompt shipment 
are restricted. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers state that trade holds good, the 
chief difficulty being in getting the material from southern 
mills. The latter have so much business on hand that 
shipments are being much delayed. Prices hold strong. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Prospects for a very good month in 
yellow pine are encouraging. The season so far has 
been all that could be expected and had it not been for 
the difficulty in getting stock from southern mills the 
wholesalers would have had a record breaking business 
up to this time. Shipments are coming in more freely 
and it is now possible to place busines with some degree 
of surety. Many delayed orders were filled last week 
und much new business was placed at stiff prices, but 
wholesalers do not expect any more serious delays this 
year. Business from a millman’s standpoint never was 
better and the wholesalers and retailers are doing a nice 
business. Few transit cars are to be had. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is strong. There is a general 
opinion among the Pittsburgh trade that the present situ- 
ation will continue for some time. Mills are behind on de- 
iiveries and in most cases are oversold. Unusual efforts 
are being made to hurry shipments on delayed orders. 
Prices are very firm. 





Baltimore, Md. Consumers are calling for stocks with 
greater urgency. The clear cool weather has enabled con- 
tractors to put on large forces of men and make rapid 
progress with construction. Materials are being used more 
rapidly than was the case some time ago, and this has 
quickened the demand for lumber in every department, 
making the buyers more disposed to pay the prevailing 
prices and-.eliminating much of the hesitancy that pre- 
vailed not so long ago. 


Boston, Mass. Trading in the market for southern pine 
is not large. Buyers do not appear willing to anticipate 
their wants due in part to the fact that prices are none too 
firm. For flooring there has been a fair call but buyers 
are not stocking up to any extent. Partition is rather 
easy. Sales have been reported at less than full asking 
prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Flooding of the main line of the 
Southern Pacific by Hymelia crevasse water has restricted 
shipping operations more rigidly than ever. A number of 
mills are down; a few overflowed. Simultaneously demand 
has picked up and retail stocks are said to be depleted. 
Where quotations were withdrawn last week, they have 
not been reissued, but some manufacturers have author- 
ized their sales representatives to accept orders, where in 
their judgment the character of the order and stock con- 
ditions justifv, at the following advances: A, B, C and D 
finish, 2-in first and second clear, 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 Shop. 
$2; 2-inch select, 50 cents. Where possible, the mills 
are shipping promptly, but the movement is, for the time 
being, seriously hampered. 





Chicago. Retail buying continues in limited volume and 
is regulated apparently by immediate needs. Aside from 
the yard deliveries, however, the general trade is in good 
shape. Wholesalers report that the manufacturing inter- 
ests are steadily absorbing large quantities of cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. There appears to be a certain stability 
about the market which does not characterize the other 
woods—a gradual uplift which is devoid of spectacular 
features. Inquiry and demand continue to improve and 
prices are firm. Production proceeds slowly and stocks 
on hand are heavily drawn upon. 





Kansas City, Mo. Flooded mills have resulted in further 
advances, about $1.50 stronger for factory stock and a 
dollar stronger for yard stock than 10 days ago. Many 
mills still are unable to operate and several of them are 
oversold. Demand is fair. 


New York City. A slight improvement is reported ove 
two weeks ago, and some sizes of low grades are selling 
well. Demand is not heavy, however, and wholesalers 
are able to handle cypress on a quicker basis than they 
can other lines. Plenty of stock is available for prompt 
shipment. There is a better inquiry for straight car 
orders, and a continuance of the present building situation 
is expected to show a material improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The extension of the floods into the 
Southeast of late nas shut off that section from making 
prompt deliveries to New England points, according to 
dealers here, who state that they are now suffering in- 
convenience from that cause. <A considerable amount of 
trade is thus being lost through the inability of railroads 
to handle it from the mills. 





Baltimore, Md. Complaints about cypress being slow and 
ruling rather low as to price are gradually subsiding. 
Stocks have been called for of late in materially increased 
volume and prices have improved as a consequence. The 
progress made in construction work has been so rapid on 
account of fine weather that cypress is needed in com- 
paratively large quantities as a finishing wood. Its popu- 
larity for other purposes is also undiminished, and the 
yards are in the market to an extent hardly thought a 
short time azo. The stocks held here are not large. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steady and all grades are 
moving well. The factories are all busy, taking up all 
the common grades, and No. 1 shop is enjoying the best 
eall while the box factories are buying No. 2 common 
in large blocks. Dressed stock in the higher grades is 
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in much demand on account of the large amount of 
building in the suburbs. No change in prices is noted 
and none is likely, according to indications. 


Columbus, Ohio.- Cypress is rather active although light 
stocks ,are cutting into the volume of business. There is 
a good demand since building operations are under full 
force and the high waters of the South have put a num- 
ber of mills out of commission. Prices are firm. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Notwithstanding wholesalers are enjoying a 
fair volume of business the market is in none too steady 
condition. Clears are bringing $3.12 and stars $2.69, Chi- 
cago basis. The number of cars in transit is not large, 
but is sufficient to meet all demands. White cedars are 
holding their own. Demand has been fairly good, with 
no change in prices. Lath are in fair request, with prices 
firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Trade is good and dealers have no 
difficulty to get advanced prices on red cedar stock. The 
market is firm, with stars ranging from $1.60 to $1.65, and 
$1.92 to $1.95 on clears. All dealers report a satisfactory 
run of trade, with the market tending to strength. 





Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices continue firm, with the 
demand good, and no surplus on hand. Shingle men state 
the demand has exceeded their expectations, as buying is 
usually light at this season of the year. There is reason 
to believe prices will not decline. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles remains 
active with prices firm. Some mills have announced a 
further advance in asking prices. Stocks at the mills con- 
tinue light. Shingle prices at the mills are 20 cents bet- 
ter on stars than one year ago. 

— 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingle prices remain unchanged and 
the market is firm, but there has been a noticeable easing 
off in demand, some dealers report. Advices from the 
mills continue to be of a most optimistic character and 
the feeling here is that there will be no sag in prices. 
Deliveries are being more promptly made and the market 
is in a healthy condition all around. Lath show no change 
in price. 


New Orleans, La. Demand fair, stocks below normal, 
weather and water conditions adverse to the movement. 
Some manufacturers announce the following boosts in 
their quotations on cypress lath: No. 1 lath, 15 cents; 
No. 2 lath, 10 cents; 32-inch lath, 15 cents. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Red cedar prices are a little firmer than 
they were and dealers report an increased sale. The out- 
look is for good business during the month, as building is 
being carried on extensively, especially in the dwelling 
line. Arrivals by boat are very frequent and large and 
the season undoubtedly will be a heavy one. 


’ 

Columbus, Ohio. Demand for shingles is good since 
building operations are better, and quotations are firm. 
Red cedar shingle clears are $3.35; stars, $2.85 and Eure- 
kas, $3.85. ‘Che lath trade is firm and the volume better. 





Boston, Mass. Stocks of shingles are not large. This is 
keeping prices firm and at a high level. For cedar extras 
as high as $3.90 is asked but there has been little busi- 
ness at better than $3.85 and some buyers will not pay 
this price. Clears are firm at $3.45 to $3.50. There is a 
fair call for lath. Prices are very strongly held. For 
154-inch the asking price ranges from $4 to $4.10 and for 
114%-inch from $3.60 to $3.70 is asked. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Uncertainty regarding the demand for barrels 
and supply of staves and heading continues to occupy the 
minds of all in the trade. Many thought shipments would 
be freely made as soon as roads were passable, but the 
farmers now require their teams on their lands and man- 
ufacturers can not get them to haul their staves. Re- 
ceipts are a little more than are consumed, making the 
number of barrels and tierces the smallest at this season 
for many years. No perceptible change in prices is noted. 
Dealers are scouring the country and through excessive 
competition buying and selling to competing coopers, who 
are compelled to sell for less than cost. Slack staves 
continue firm and few are dry enough to ship. Basswood 
flour heading is quietly taken at 7 to 7% cents a set. A 
small demand exists for M. R. 19-inch and 235¢-inch, 
also for M. R. 34-inch elm, gum or mixed staves. Some 
inclination is shown to reduce the price for ash butter tub 
staves, although the demand is still good and likely to 
be for several weeks. Elm hoops have been quiet but are 
likely to be wanted with advance of the fruit season, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 1, 2834-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 9. 


00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... -...- Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 


PEF BCt .ccccccccccccvcccccccssccccsscsecscseces 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal.. No demand 


No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal........ --.. No demand. 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves......-ssessseceeeeeeee 7.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M........-+0---ee0- 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.. ais -04 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.... 4.00 to 4.50 





Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.. 


None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 3 to 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 
For two weeks, - - 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 








| Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT IN CHICAGO 
Good location on North Side. Doing good business. Com- 
plete with modern equipment for manufacturing moulding 
and planing mill. Power plant with ample capacity. 2 dry 
kilns. Building about 60x125 feet. Will sell with or with- 
out machinery. Address 
“EF. 37,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








| Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LEASES. 

Six und one-half million feet of virgin shortleaf pine, large 
and tall, on railway, thirty miles from port. Price, ten 
year lease, $13,000. 

Seventy-one million feet of virgin pine and cypress, sixty 
miles from port, on railway. Price, twelve-year lease, $150, 
000. 

Four hundred million feet of hardwoods on navigable 
river crossed by three railways, hundred miles from port. 
Price, fifteen-year lease, $700,000. 

_ Many other valuable tracts in the South. Address 
“TIMBERMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


115,000,000 FEET PINE TIMBER AND 
Cypress in North Carolina. Together with a new and 
complete saw mill, dry kiln, planing mill and complete tram 
road with enough rail to log entire tract: Ample locomo- 
tives. Timber is well located and 100,000,000 feet of 
additional timber is controlled by the situation to be bought 
as needed and controlled by tram road and the mill. As 
principal owner resides a long ways from property, is in 
ill health and wants to go to Europe, and no practical saw 
mill man interested inthis, has decided to sell at most 
attractive prices. Tull particulars. Write us 

ALBERT FENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN 
By party having fourteen years’ lumber experience ; six 
years on the road. Have good knowledge of Northern and 
Pacific Coast stock. yellow pine and cypress. Age thirty- 
three, Single. Address “fF. 34," care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 


| Wanted-Cmployees 


ESTIMATOR WANTED FOR CHICAGO 
Sash and door factory; also man to enter orders from plans. 
State experience fully. 
Address “yh 

















35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE. 


One 70 or 75 ton Shay geared, standard gauge, locomo- 
tive, in first-class condition, equipped with steam and air 
brakes. Give age. shop number, location, and lowest cash 
price. Address “Er, 36.° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
In lumber office by lady understanding double entry book- 
keeping thoroughly; also all detail work of a retail lumber 
office. Was 6 years with last company. A1 references. 
Address “BF. 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-—2900 ACRES OF LAND 
Located on Edisto River, 814 miles from Jacksonboro, S. C. 
Excellent pasturage lands, hunting preserve, easily drained 
and can be quickly developed into farming lands. 
Address . O. BOX 475, Charleston, S. C. 


OPEN FOR PROPOSITION SEPT. IST OR 
Sooner. Thoroughly familiar with manufacture and sale of 
yellow pine in every particular. First class office man. 
Know the trade and sources of supply from a wholesaler’s 
standpoint. Offer best of references from former and pres- 
ent connections. Solicit correspondence with manufacturer 
or reputable wholesaler. Address 

“EF. 6,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-INFORMATION 
Charles S. Barker, of Plymouth, Wis., wishes to hear from 
his father, Charles W. Barker, and a Henry Barker, con- 
nected with the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Lumber 
Co., or some of his relatives. 


A SAWMILL BARGAIN. 
See our advertisement on page 101. 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


TO PARTIES DESIRING EXCELLENT 
Sawmill location we offer for sale 16 to 17 million feet vir- 
gin and high grade shortleaf pine timber advantageously 
situated directly on A. C. L. railroad and on a navigable 
river near Jacksonboro, S. C. 30 miles from Charleston. 
Can be entirely operated with 3 miles of tram road. 

Address PP. O. BOX 475, Charleston, S. Cc. 








WANTED-BRIGHT ACTIVE YOUNG MAN 


As West River buyer yellow pine. One having had road 
experience in selling. Must be well posted and know lum 
ber. Apply own writing stating references, salary, etc. 


This is a permanent position with good future for right man 
Address “F. 21,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
To handle hemlock and hardwood logging operation in upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Must have experience in railroad 
logging. Give references. State salary wanted. 

Address “EF. 30." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SAW MILL FOREMAN. 
No booze fighter need apply. Healthy location in Ar- 
kansas. Address “EK. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN. 
No booze fighter need apply. One familiar with plow and 
wagon stock. Healthy location in Arkansas. 
Address “I, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAYN. 


















WANTED-—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER. 

State age, how much experience, and salary expected. 

Address LOBDELL & CHURCHILL MFG, CO., 
Onaway, Mich. 


WANTED -FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD BUYING 
Inspector with mill acquaintance in southern territory. 
Straight salary basis or division of- profits. Permanent 
position to right party who can come at once. Address, 
“MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 








lumber piler. 
trimmer man. 
engineer (stationary). 
setter. 
dogger. 
mly “husky men need apply. 
THE GLOUCESTER LUMBER CO., 
Rosman, N. C. 
WANTED-IN RETAIL YARD 

In eastern New York, yard man who is able to load and 
tally mill work and general yard stock. Address, 

“I, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A heh eh ed ph fh 








WANTED-RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For new Oklahoma town. Give age, experience, reference, 
salary expected, past and present employment, and full in 
formation first letter. Address 
“I. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SALESMAN OF A-! REPUTATION 
And ability situated in the Eastern territory to handle our 
Idaho pine on commission. 

Address “F. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE PARTY 
With portable sawmill capable of sawing good lumber ta take 
contract to saw three to four million feet or more of virgin 
hardwood in Northern Michigan. 
Address uel * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, Okla. or adjoining State; age 30; 
married ; 4 years’ experience; good references. 
Address “EH. 43," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Of sawmill plant. Have had ten years’ exp>rience from 
stump to market. Best of references. 
Address “EF. 33," care AMERICAN LUM.’ERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED. 
By retail yard manager. Single, age 31; 
habits. 12 years’ line yard experience. 
keeper and estimator. 





healthy, good 
Accurate book- 
Good salesman, collector and adver- 
tiser. Employed now but can come July 15th. References. 








Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.....2.21.0 d I. L, SHAY, Carlinville, 11. 

Ten-round hoop barrelS......+.eseeeeeeeeercrees .46 

Pee patent and four hickory hoop barrels... 45 FOR SALE—5 CARS 4-4 AND 8-4 

‘our patent and four hickory hoop barrels........ : ee ata tras abana Sbiad Bea Aa Pic 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels Ree “45 rales a woes pag gage 1s and 2s 4/4 Basswood, 

Half barrel, 6-boop eae a a Address “FP, 44," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves...........-... 15.00 to 16.00 

Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M.....-----+++see-ee 5.25 FOR SALE—-SITUATED IN HEALTHY 

b penn — staves, per M........+.+..0+++05 ee Country on Southern R. R., near St. George, 8. C., 261% mil- 
Brier eieisis vias eve vistors civics nicis™icis 7 sb Mee sisicedr tiie ey Arter Soka sh 

Hickory box straps 14, to 15. lion feet good shortleaf and longleaf timber, $2.50 stumpage, 





Lard tierces ....... 1.20 to 1.42 
Pork barrels .... ; 
Pork barrels, as' 


controlling best location sawmill in South Carolina. 50 to 
100 million feet nearby timber can be secured at reasonable 
price. Address P. O. BOX 77, St. George, S. C. 








WANTED-A RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER. 
One familiar with sash and doors that can handle a set 
ot books, daily reports and attend to a business of from 
$60,000 to $75,000 per year. Must be a hustler and able 
to get business against keen competition. Give references 
and experience in first letter. Booze fighters need not 
apply. Address “rE. 2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WE NEED FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHERS 
For lumber office in northern Wisconsin to begin August Ist 
Rapid, accurate work is required and good wages paid. 

Address “Ek. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT, EFFICIENT 
Norwegian yard manager with clear record for good point in 
North Dakota. Address 

“NORTH DAKOTA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
For Wisconsin plant in city of 10,000 sawing and shipping 
twenty million per annum of hemlock and hardwood. Must 
be capable, sober and experienced. New plant. References 
required. Address ‘“E. 18.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED -ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
Wholesale sash and door house, Chicago. Country bills, 
some small plan work and odd stuff. Give age, experience 
and salary expected. Good job and chance for right man. 

Address “E. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS. 
For California and Oregon. Unlimited opportunities for the 
right men. In reply state age, experience, salary wanted, 
references, married or single, and when could come. Address 
THE FANDANGO LUMBER CoO., Lakeview, Oregon. 


GOOD ESTIMATOR FOR PLANING MILL. 
Doing mostly detail work; man to take interest preferred. 
Address “RF. 42." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanled-Employees | 





Wanted-Cmployment 


| Wanted: Cmployment 





WANTED SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Millwork and sash and door factory located in a growing 
southern city and having a well established trade throughout 
the Southern States. Employ 150 to 175 men all the year. 
A man of executive ability and practical experience in the 
handling of men and factory operation required. If in- 
terested, give references and full particulars as to qualifi- 
cations, stating salary wanted and apply to 

“FACTORY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
BLOCKSETTER 
Wanted to set Trout rope feed, and do extra sawing in band 
mill, Southern Arkansas, 
Address “EK. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED— YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER AND 
Typewriter for lumber e 
Address “E. 45,” care 


WANTED—-FOREMAN 
For sash and door factory, employing about 25 men. Special 
work only. No detailing or billing. Welte at once, stating 
age, experience and salary expected. 
P. J. STELLING & CO., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Davenport, Iowa. 





WANTED-—AIi FOREMAN FOR 
Hardwood lumber yard, Buffalo. Must be used to Michigan 
hardwoods and a ood handler of labor. 
Address ‘E. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 

giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 

of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 

lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpai aid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


WANTED-RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Good town and ae business. Give full information first 
letter. Address . 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Bookkeeper with experience in lumber office; state salary 
expected, how much experience, and when you could report 
for work. NUZUM-HUNTER LUMBER CO., Viola, Wis. 


WANTED-—-TO CORRESPOND WITH 

E xperic need man thoroughly familiar with the manufacture 
of tool handles, spokes and the handling of hardwoods who 
would be willing to go to California; progressive town of 
4,000 inhabitants sixty miles from Los Angeles. Only those 
who are thoroughly familiar with this line of business from 
start to finish and who have had experience in the opera- 
tion of mill and capable of taking charge of mill and men 

need apply. Address 

CALIFORNIA EUCALYPTUS LUMBER COMPANY, 
828 W. P. Story Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN. 
First class man familiar with Oregon fir, for factory 
located near San Francisco. Give references and state salary 
wanted. Address “E. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO MAKE WINDOW AND 
Door frames and screens 
STEGATH LUMBER CO., Escanaba, Mich. 


WANTED-MAN FULLY COMPETENT 
To take charge of warehouse and shipping for wholesale 
sash and door house. Address 
“B. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted = Salesmen 

















AN OPEN LETTER. 

I want a position with a wholesale lumber dealer as office 
manager or salesman. 

I am a young man thoroughly competent, experienced and 
strictly temperate. Have had yard experience and for the 
last four years have been in charge of a large lumber office 
and on the road. 

Owing to change in management I wish to change my po- 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Now successfully handling sawmill proposition would like 
to make new connection. Can handle from stump to market. 
Cypress or hardwood. References. 
Address _ “E. 48,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Accustomed to figuring big work; would take charge of 








sition. Can give best of references. Am of good appearance. | estimating department in a manufacturing plant. Char- 
Prefer position in New England States. Address, acter and reference the best. 
“EB * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Address “BE. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
HARDWOOD SAWYER WANTS POSITION WANTED-—POSITION 


Right hand rig, strictly sober. Address, 
447 S. FAIRVIEW STREET, Lock Haven, Pa. 
FIRST CLASS UPTODATE ACCOUNTANT AND 


Auditor desires permanent position with good concern. 
Address, “HW. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A NO. {1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Good reference; can file for all kinds of timber. Can come 
at once. Address BOX 22, Watoga, W. Va. 


WANT POSITION AS SAW MILL FOREMAN OR 
Superintendent in yellow pine mill; twenty years’ experience, 
seven years with last employers from whom I can furnish 
unquestionable reference as to character and ability. Can 
also act as master mechanic and chief engineer, or combine 
all three as general superintendent. Can successfully handle 
all kinds of labor; willing to go anywhere and can come on 
short notice. First class services guaranteed and a fair 
salary expected. Address, 
“Er 


mo 


7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED BY SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in operation of long and short leaf 
yellow pine mills. Best of references. Can come on short 
notice. Address “HW, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-POSITION BY RETAIL YARD MANAGER, 
3y experienced man; prefer Illinois or Colorado. Best 
references. Employed now, but would like to make a change 
about August Ist. Address, 

F. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Or salesman. Extended, practical experience. Fine con- 
nection Ala., Miss., Lou. mills; good connections. Knowl- 
edge northern markets. Best character. 

Address “EF, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ENGINEER OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT. 
Ten years’ experience, steam and gas engines and electrical 
machinery. Address “F, 27,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN. 

Thoroughly familiar with South American export; 25 
years’ experience; a hustler and get results; best of refer- 
ences. Address “RK, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


YARD FOREMAN, SHIPPING CLERK AND 
Bookkeeper, at present employed, desires to make a change. 
Don’t drink. Good references. Would like position book- 
keeper or shipping i in Va..or N.C. 

Address 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER 
Of white pine, hemlock and hardwoods. Can locate and 
buy both band and circular sawn stock. 
BOX 237, Damascus, Virginia. 























WANTED-POSITION AS SUPT. OR 
General foreman all exterior and interior woodwork for 
banks, stores, factories, church and house buildings. Com- 
petent, good organizer, detailer and stock Diller. Refer- 
ences. Ixper ienced. , Good character, 
Address 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—-TRAVELING SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles on commission 
basis by manufacturer. Do not reply unless experienced and 
command business. Address 
“PACIFIC MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICAN Lt MBERMAN, 


TIMBER BROKERS WANTED. 
To handle high grade timber propositions in British Co- 
lumbia. TIMBER REALIZATION CO., 918-920 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 





WANTED-POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Of line of yards. West or Northwest. Young man; college 
education; retail experience ; capable; reliable; best refer- 
ences. Address “BK. 41, * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO FORM A CONNECTION WITH 
A reliable wholesale firm in Eastern States, to purchase lum- 
ber in Canada by a Canadian of large experience, in touch 
with manufacturers from Ontario to New Brunswick. 
Address “FF, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-SALESMEN 
To sell our N. C. pine on commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER vin New Bern, N. C. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-MILLWRIGHTS 

For construction single band and gang mill. 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CoO., 

WE CAN DO IT. 
Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
— hg small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 

its 

AME RICAN LUMBE RMAN, 4381 §S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[ Wanted-Cmployment 


ENGAGEMENT SOLICITED 
By experienced lumberman. Administrative, 
sales promotion, credits and collections. Knows 
Chicago contracting, wholesale and retail trade. 
Address “D. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














$4.00 per day. 
Manchester, Ala. 














HIGH CLASS OFFICE MAN, 
Expert bookkeeper, desires ae “2 good company. 
Now employed. Best ref. BOX : Middlesboro, Ky. 


NINE YEARS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
And bookkeeper, age 28 and married, past six years with one 
company. wishes position. Can furnish Al references from 
past employers. West preferred. 
Address “E. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position, single or double cut mill; strictly sober and 
steady; No. 1 reference. I never sawed on a mill that I 
didn’t raise the cut. 
Address “RK, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
Wants position with large manufacturer or wholesaler in 
Southwest or West. Ten years’ practical experience at larg- 
est southern mills. Good correspondent; well qualified to 
handle any sales department work; also experienced in 
checking rates and handling railroad’ claims. Rapid, accu- 
rate worker; igen de temperate and steady habits ; 32; 


married; bond; very best references. Prefer position in 
sales departme nt with good Pacific Coast concern. 
ddress “EK, “39, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION AS MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPT. 
With large company contemplating new plant or changing 
old plant by practical mill operator and, builder. Under- 
stand details logging, milling, machinery, construction, 
handling men. 20 years’ experience. Highest testimonials. 
Can handle 30 million capacity plant. Guarantee results. 
Address “ENGINEER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO TAKE 
A single band mill, by contract. 
Address A, 





J. WEEKS, Donora, S. ©. 
POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL 


Lumberman, either yellow pine or Pacific Coast. Ten years’ 
experience in manufacture; worked through every depart- 
ment from stump to car. Also four years’ experience in 
general sales office. First class references. 

Address “E. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





As general sales manager with yellow pine wholesale com- 

pany or large manufacturer. Am a thoroughly competent 

man. Know the mills and trade and can show results. 
Address “K. 1380,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ai LUMBER BOOKKEEPER AND ALL ROUND 
Office man wants position with chance for advancement. 
Best of references furnished; rapid typewriter. 

Address ue 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In box shop or other operation where the — of an 
all around first class filer are required; refere 
L. DEMOREST, all Pa. 


POSITION OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Manager. Lumberman with many years’ experience manag- 
ing yellow pine and hardwood plants. Stump to car. No. 1 
references. Address ‘E. 35,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN AND 
Shipper wants position. Several years’ experience. Strictly 
sober. Address “KE. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERT BAND SAWYER 
A thoroughly competent, strictly sober and married man. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Highest references given. Will 
come at once. Address expert band sawyer to 
OX 177, Newport, Tenn. 


A LIVE WIRE 
Coming to Oregon, or Washington to live. Open for a 
position. Two years at saw mills, ten years in retail lum- 
ber business. 30 years old and married. Em ployed as retail 
city salesman in a large city. Reason for imaking change 
will satisfy you. Address 
", 40,” care 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED AT ONCE POSITION, 
As office or traveling salesman. Have had ten years’ expe- 
rience in yellow pine and hardwood. Know business from 
stump to market. Prefer position on road with some large 
manufacturer, Have been located in Mississippi for last 
three years as sales manager for one of the largest concerns 
in the South. Al references. Address 
Cc. L. McCLURE, P. O. 645, Winchester, Ky. 


WANTED -POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Would not consider position with those having small opera- 
tions. Address “BE. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WISHES POSITION. 
Good references. Locality not particular. 
Address LOCK BOX 12, Sumner, Wash. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION. 
Thorough and competent. Eight years’ experience. 35 
and married. Can accept at once. Good references. 
dress “BE. 15,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION IN SALES DEPARTMENT. 
University graduate. One year spent in Pacific Coast 
mill. One year in eastern retail yard. 
dress “D. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Long experience North and South. Will work on trial. 

Guarantee satisfaction or a no BO py Reference. Can come 

at once. Address fARLEY, Farley, W. Va. 


SAWMILLS DESIGNED & BUILT, 
Machinery specifications prepared, mill plants surveyed, by 
practical mill expert. Guarantee save money. Highest testi- 
monials. Address P. O. BOX 83, Washington, ap. c. 


WANTED- SITUATION AS 
Sawmill superintendent or builder. Am a good machinist. 
Best references. 
Address “E. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MAN 
Wants position with planing mill. Billing out and detail- 
ing work. Can start at once; good reference. 

J. A. CLARK, 4250 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Is open for a position as superintendent, mill or yard fore- 
man. I know the business and can get results. Can handle 
white and colored labor, and come in thirty days after giv- 
ing notice to present employer. 
Address “EK. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































DO YOU NEED THE SERVICES OF A MANAGER 
At $5,000.00 or more a year? Am now employed, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Under forty years, 
condi habits and am capable of handling a large operation. 
Excellent references furnished. 

Address “D. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double cut ; good wages expected. 
dress “R. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL 
Lumberman of ten years’ experience covering all depart- 
ments. Can take charge of cuts, yard and sales correspond- 
ence. Best of reference. Positive qualities. Object to be 
with family. Address “D. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN\. 


HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
To sell? A small advertisement in this department will find 
you buyers. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














SALESMAN WHO HAS AN ESTABLISHED 
Trade in Kansas is open for a position with a first class 
concern. Can show results. Good references, 

Address “E. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With good hardwood concern operating mills, by young man 
of thorough experience in hardwood business; no disagreeable 
habits and thoroughly reliable; at present “employe ; good 
reasons for wishing to change. Will be glad to correspond 
with anyone interested; no objection to a small amount of 
traveling. 

Address “—. 34,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 

If you have an opening for a store manager, write to the 
NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
801 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. Good men will be recom- 
eo without charge. Inquiries treated confidentially if 
esire 





POSITION AS SUPT. OR MANAGER 
Of yellow and plant wanted by man thirty-six years old; 
have had fifteen years’ experience from stump to market, 
having control of two of largest southern plants, and know 
how to get results. Best | reference, 


Address “C, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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